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MAP 1. The Mosque of Eyüp Sultan in relation to Istanbul today. 


While most consonants in Turkish are pronounced similarly to English, there 


are several exceptions: 


c is pronounced as j in James or jam? (cami) 

ç is pronounced as ch as in chair (çarşı) 

ş is pronounced as sh as in shift (sube) 

j is pronounced as in French (jön) 

£ is typically silent, lengthening the previous vowel (ağaç) 


Modern Turkish has eight vowels: 


a is pronounced as the a in cat (kitap) 

e is pronounced as the e in bet (Eyüp) 

1is pronounced as the i in cousin (hakkında) 
iis pronounced as the ee in seem (kitap) 

o is pronounced as the o in goal (bol) 

6 is pronounced as the i in bird (göz) 

u is pronounced as ou in you (umur) 

ü is pronounced as ew in few (türbe) 


PREFACE 


Welcome to Eyüp 


WHERE IS EYÜP? 


This is a book set in the Istanbul district of Eyüp, home to one of the city’s most 
important Muslim tombs. 

If you had never visited Istanbul, much less Eyüp, you might begin where many 
searches begin: Google. A few keystrokes later and you might see a screen with 
a range of information. A blurb from Wikipedia tells us that Eyüp or Eyüpsul- 
tan is a district of Istanbul without commenting on the difference between those 
names; another panel juxtaposes a view of the Golden Horn with a map of the 
district municipality; we are given points of interest, destinations, questions that 
people ask (Which prophet is buried in Turkey? Who was Ayub Sultan? Where 
did Eyup come from?). Each of those pieces of information is partial, but at first 
glance searching for Eyüp on Google enacts a particular kind of place: one where 
facts and stories can be coordinated, presented, and located in a transparent, 
legible way. 

But there are other ways of locating Eyüp. Some longtime residents, for exam- 
ple, make Eyüp a place of social relationships and shared memories. Their Eyüp 
is located not just somewhere but somewhen. Their stories would take you from 
central Eyüp to the constellation of neighborhoods that extend in all directions: 
Akarçeşme and Defterdar as you head back toward the Byzantine land walls; 
Nişancı extending up the ridge leading to Edirnekapı; Düğmeciler tucked into the 
valley beneath the ridge of Rami; İslambey as you head up the old streambed toward 
the hills beyond; the old fields and meadows of Çırçır, Karyağdı, and Gümüşsuyu; 
and, along the shore of the Golden Horn as it narrows, there is Silahtaraga and 
Alibeyköy. While each of these neighborhoods has its own history, what matters 
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FIGURE 1. Screenshot of a Google search for “Eyüp” from Syracuse, New York, May 10, 2022. 
Photo of Golden Horn posted to Wikipedia by Jl FilpoC is licensed under CC by 4.o. 


is less the exact boundaries between them and more the way that they organize 
a sense of place. Their Eyüp is enacted through everyday acts of neighborliness, 
phone calls and text messages, social media posts, and special events. 

For these residents, many of these relationships and memories are linked to 
material sites like schools, factories, gardens, bakeries, coffeehouses, the open-air 
cinema. Were you to visit today, you would find a few of these sites still standing, 
such as the school endowed by and located just beside the tomb of Sultan Reşad 
(Mehmed V). Although that school's name has changed—from the Resadiye 
Model School (Numune Mektebi) to the Eyüp Mixed Middle School (Muhtelit 
Orta Mektebi) to the Eyüp Middle School to the Eyüp High School (/ise)—the 
building still serves as a reference point for those born and raised in the district.' 
Yet despite these buildings and ongoing efforts to maintain connections to those 
shared social relations, other longtime residents also look at the district where 
they live and say, “Eyüp is gone" (Eyüp yok olmuş). They experience this place as a 
site of loss, one where the built environment and its contemporary urban life mark 
absence and change. These two positions are not mutually exclusive; markers of 
continuity can exist alongside evocations of absence. 

But other residents—many of whom have also lived in this place for decades— 
define Eyüp as that which is unchanged. Returning after years away, I might run 
into an old acquaintance. "How is Eyüp?” I ask. “Eyüp is the same, they shrug. 
And then there are still others who describe Eyüp not in relation to a changing city 
but in relation to the person buried at the districts center, the person whose story 
is so tightly interwoven with this place: Halid bin Zeyd Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensári, a 
Companion (Tr. sahabe, Ar. sahaba) of the Prophet Muhammad.’ As many would 
explain to me, "If he [Halid bin Zeyd] hadr't existed, this"— meaning the mosque 
and its density of visitors, the neighborhood of Eyüp, even Istanbul as a Muslim 
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FIGURE 2. Sketch of central Eyüp viewed from the opposite shore, drawn from memory. 


city—“would never have been” Olmasaydı burası olmazdı. This phrase locates 
Eyüp not as a place that changes but as a place unchanged. 

And then there are those who are visiting Eyüp for the first time. Some might 
have searched online; some might be traveling as part of an organized tour; but 
many others might be traveling with friends or on the recommendation of friends, 
most often to visit the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan. Sometimes these visitors know a 
great deal about the mosque and the person buried at its center. They might have 
learned that Halid bin Zeyd hosted the Prophet Muhammad when he fled Mecca 
for Medina; that he was one of the Prophet's most devoted and pious companions; 
and that because of that devotion, he was inspired to join the Muslim army that 
besieged Constantinople. Some might have learned that he died of sickness, oth- 
ers that he was martyred in battle. Others may know even more details. But other 
visitors might know only that Halid bin Zeyd was an important figure, someone 
important enough to have a tomb built of silver filigree, mother-of-pearl, and tur- 
quoise tile. They might simply follow the crowds of other visitors, doing as their 
neighbors do. They know Eyüp, but their Eyüp is not that of a longtime resident 
or a Google algorithm. 

In short, there are many ways to answer the question “Where is Eyüp?” These 
many possible answers pose a puzzle: whose perspective is correct? One approach 
pushes us to search for the “right” answer. That answer is there, existing out there 
in the world, if only we could gather the correct facts. Another way of answer- 
ing that question—a more nuanced approach—would tell us that there are many 
perspectives on Eyüp: where people locate Eyüp has much to do with their own 
histories and positions in the world. But there is a third way of answering that 
question: locating Eyüp depends on the practices through which different people 
enact this place.” 

This book argues that places are not distinct, singular objects but multiple. *In the 
case of Eyüp—home to one of Istanbul’s best-known Muslim shrines—this means 
that there is no single Eyüp. Rather, different groups and individuals have defined 
Eytip—and thus placed Islam—in diverse, overlapping ways. In many cases, these 
enactments of Eyüp coincide; it is precisely when different ways of knowing Eyüp 
coincide that people arrive at a shared understanding and experience of Eyüp. 

In other moments, it is possible for two different enactments of Eyüp to be 
physically proximate and yet in totally different places. For example, tourists from 
France visit Eyüp, passing through the mosque briefly before walking up the road 
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to the café named for Pierre Loti; they might brush by two high school students— 
perhaps from a relatively distant district like Avcilar or Esenyurt—visiting the 
mosque to pray for success with their upcoming exam. Both the tourists and 
the students know Eyüp, but their modes of using and defining this place never 
coincide or align. 

But there are also moments when different enactments of Eyüp clash: when a 
longtime resident talks about feeling like a stranger in the mosque; when a tourist 
and a religious pilgrim rub shoulders during Ramadan; when a religious scholar 
looks at a changing city and mournfully observes, ^We don't even know how to say 
a Fatiha” In these moments there are often attempts to police the “correct” Eyüp, 
to draw boundaries between what should and should not be done, said, or known, 
or to instruct a public in the "true" meaning of this place. 

Where is Eyüp? It depends on how people make this place through various 
modes of articulation, encounter, and inhabitation. These modes are linked to how 
people see themselves and others in and in relation to this place, the histories 
that are woven through it, and Eyüps relationship to the city, nation, and world 
beyond. This book's approach thus extends one of geography core insights: where 
we are shapes who we are; but through our complex and often contested forms of 
social life, we are always remaking the worlds in which we live. 

This book studies how different individuals, groups, and institutions have 
sought to place Islam by making and transforming Eyüp. Although there are 
many possible places of Islam, Eyüp—or Eyüp Sultan, as some of my interlocutors 
would insist—provides an especially rich object of analysis. Focusing on the dis- 
tricts transformations over roughly the past hundred years, Placing Islam exam- 
ines how understandings of history, urban life, cultural identity, and piety have 
been woven together. 

This is a century of far-reaching transformations in and beyond Eyüp: 
constitutional revolution in 1908; the catastrophic wars and violence of the 
1910s; occupation, revolution, and the uneven project of making “modern” Turkey; 
industrialization and urbanization; political strife and cultural change; military 
coups in 1960, 1972, and 1980; globalization, deindustrialization, and neoliberal- 
ization; the emergence of a conservative religious political coalition in the 1990s; 
long-standing and ongoing debates over the boundary between the "religious" and 
the "secular"; and an ongoing process of rapacious urbanization. These dynamics 
transform Eyüp and shift how "places of Islam" come to matter. At the same time, 
Eyüps story is not simply a smaller version of those "big" dynamics. 

Rather than use Eyüp as a footnote for a story to which we already know the 
ending, this book seeks to develop a different approach for studying how people 
make places of Islam. They do so in diverse ways that are deeply embedded in 
the lived and felt specificities that make this place the place. But as I also hope to 
show, this approach is not merely what Shahid Amin has termed “an evocation of 
a world fiercely local" Instead, it is an effort to make a place whose geography and 
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history may be unfamiliar to many readers, "intelligible outside its particular loca- 
tion of space and time?” So I begin not with a story about power and politics but 
instead with another act that defines this place: welcome. 


WHERE ARE YOU FROM? 


My first encounter with a place named Eyüp came in the form of Orhan Pamuk's 
memoir Istanbul: Memories and the City. In it, Pamuk uses a visit to the district as 
an opportunity to narrate his own sense of self, caught between worlds and ways 
of living. He described taking the small ferry up the Golden Horn to the last stop. 
There, he found himself frustrated: 


My trouble with Eyüp is that this small and perfect village at the end of the Golden 
never seemed genuine [gerçek] to me, it always appeared like a fantasy [hayal]. As 
a turned-in-upon- itself, “Eastern,” mysterious, religious, picturesque, mystical fan- 
tasy, Eyüp was so perfect that it seemed to me like someone else's dream of the East 
embroidered upon Istanbul, like a sort of Turk-East-Muslim Disneyland existing in 
Istanbul. 


Even though I knew almost nothing about Eyüp when I read Pamuk account, 
his version struck me as incomplete. There were no voices of people who lived in 
or visited Eyüp. Describing the village—which would have been a working-class 
district when Pamuk was a teenager—as “a sort of Turk-East-Muslim Disneyland” 
seemed to deny the possibility of change and transformation. Identifying what 
Pamuk missed about Eyüp became one of the goals that took me into this project. 
As I would come to learn, Pamuk’s vision of Eyüp was also foreign to both Eyüp's 
longtime residents and its recent arrivals. 

When I moved to Istanbul in 2011, I tried to learn about Eyüp in the way that 
was most comfortable to me: through books. On one of my first visits to the 
center of Eyüp, I wandered into a bookstore and asked in halting, accented Turk- 
ish, “Um, do you have books about Eyüp?” The bookstores only employee—Senol, 
who would become a friend— responded not by answering the question but by 
asking the question that is always reserved for people assumed to be out of place: 
Nerelisiniz? Where are you from? 

I grew up in Los Angeles during the 1980s and 1990s with a first name that 
was different enough to be an object of humor in middle school but not so dif- 
ferent that I ever felt “foreign” My Turkishness, insofar as it existed at all, came 
in the form of my grandmother's kófte and pilaf along with a handful of phrases 
she taught me. I came to learn Turkish only as a graduate student, the unfamiliar 
edges of its suffixes and syntax barely softened by my family acquaintance. When 
I first began my fieldwork in Eyüp in 2011, my vocabulary was stilted and halting, 
an awkward mix of Arabic cognates and formal classroom instruction. Over time, 
however, my Turkish grew more pliable. 
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As my fieldwork went on, the question “Where are you from?" took on a difter- 
ent form. I could often speak with someone for several minutes before my accent 
or phrasing marked me as belonging to a different place. 

"So where are you from?” my interlocutor would ask. 

"Amerikaliyim; I would reply. "Tm American” 

They might compliment my Turkish before asking, "So whats your name?" 

"Timur; I would answer. 

“But that's a Turkish name” 

“My mothers side of the family is Turkish,” I would explain. “My grandmother 
was from Izmir, my grandfather Tatar” 

That family history would help them locate me, as they continued with “Ah, so 
then you're Turkish" (o zaman Türksün) or “So you're one of us” (bizdensin). 

Yet that shared connection was tenuous, especially if the person with whom I 
was speaking was especially pious: "Are you Muslim?" 

Here, and in contrast to the questions I was comfortable answering and the 
compliments I was comfortable accepting, my answers often stumbled. In fact, I 
often resented being asked at all. Growing up in Los Angeles, religion was some- 
thing that other people did. Although questions of belief and faith had come to 
play a more prominent role in my life as a I grew older, I almost never made my 
own views public. 

As I carried out my fieldwork, I was fully aware of the irony of the situation: I 
wanted to learn more about other people's geographies of belief but chafed at being 
asked the same questions. In my field notes, I often wrote about my frustration at 
feeling like the question was an attempt to push me into someone else’s narrative. 
My first thought on being asked was often, "Whats it to you?” (Sana ne?) Out of 
politeness, I usually tried to answer their question with a noncommittal response: 
“Tm a human” (insanım). 

At the same time, I fasted during Ramadan, sometimes joined in Friday prayers, 
recited the Fatiha when it was appropriate, and repeated Amin as clearly as those 
around me when someone prayed for health or good fortune. Yet when measured 
against some of my friends born in Turkey—who would likely never have been 
asked “Are you Muslim?” because that identity was legally designated on their ID 
cards—I knew more about Islam and Eyiip and Arabic than they did. 

What was at stake in these introductory conversations was not just who I was 
but where I existed in relation to my interlocutors. As my Turkish improved and as 
I spent more time in Eyüp, negotiating the question of where I was from changed. 
For two years I taught free classes in English at a small community school a stone's 
throw from the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan and attended classes in Ottoman Turkish. 
On most days I would stop by the bookstore where Senol worked, often dropping 
in on the long conversations that took place there. These regular routines came 
to define my experience of this place, but they also helped to reorient how people 
knew me in relation to Eyüp. 
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I forged friendships with some people, developed passing acquaintances with 
others, and have—in the decade since I first began to learn about Eyüp—fallen out 
of touch with many more. The bookstore where I once spent so much time has 
been turned into yet another shop selling plastic toys and religious paraphernalia. 
The community school where I used to teach is only a shadow of its former self. 
As a friend wrote to me on Facebook in 2020, “Its become a melancholy place" 
(hüzünlü yer oldu). 

But there are things that stay the same: The small restaurant just oft the main 
square is still there, and when I last visited in 2019, they welcomed me back with a 
smile. A few streets down is the barbershop where I first began to try to meet peo- 
ple in Eyüp. The barber has known me for over a decade, and our conversations 
have ranged from Eyiip’s history to education to the politics of the war on terror to 
Ottoman history to Islam, all the while interspersed with the regular rhythms of 
his work. These relationships—and the contexts in which they played out—matter 
because they shaped my sense not only of how Eyüp has changed but also of how 
certain parts of it continue to stay the same. They also remind me that my access 
to these places might well have been different were I perceived by my interlocutors 
as a different kind of person in this place. 


WHERE ARE YOU FROM, DIFFERENTLY 


The act of placing others was woven into the encounters that make Eyüp. A story 
from one afternoon in June 2013 provides one example. That day a woman and 
her young son entered the courtyard of the community school where I used to 
teach several days a week. Those who frequented the school called this place the 
sibyan mektebi (primary school), a name that acknowledged its former use dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The school sat on a narrow road 
that stretched between the mosque and a busy four-lane boulevard. In contrast to 
the busy square that defined the mosque’s opposite side, this side of the mosque 
was often quiet and relatively deserted. Apart from the handful of people who 
deliberately visited the building, most visitors stumbled in by chance, perhaps 
drawn in by the hand-lettered signs displayed around the gate, perhaps read- 
ing the curious name displayed on a plastic sign: Tefekkür Bahçesi, the Garden 
of Contemplation. 

On entering the courtyard, visitors found a cluster of seemingly mismatched 
objects. There were several fraying nylon tents set up in the middle of the 
courtyard; clusters of plastic chairs; a few benches; a wooden playground set; 
and several tall plane trees that shaded most of the courtyard. All around the 
courtyard there were chest-high walls that protected hundreds of Ottoman-era 
gravestones, and finally, at the near end of the courtyard, there was a small build- 
ing fashioned of thick-cut stone. The director of this place was a man named 
Mehmet Emin Hoca. 
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Whenever visitors entered, he would welcome them and introduce this place 
as the sıbyan mektebi. Because many visitors didn’t know that term, he would 
tell them that the sıbyan mektebi had been the system of primary education that 
existed before the Turkish Republic, under the Ottoman Empire. This school had 
been endowed at the end of the eighteenth century by Mihrişah Valide Sultan, 
one of the wives of Sultan Mustafa III and the mother of Sultan Selim II.” The 
school was one part of a broader complex that included her tomb, an imaret (pub- 
lic kitchen), and a sebil (public fountain), all located immediately across the road. 

The school was a marker, Mehmet Hoca would continue, of Mihrisah Valide 
Sultan’s piety and generosity and a reminder of the key relationship between edu- 
cation and religion that existed under the Ottoman Empire. That empire was, of 
course, in the past, but if you were to sit in the courtyard under the spreading 
plane trees, surrounded by carved marble gravestones and beneath the minaret of 
the nearby mosque, it was easy to feel the persistence of something. 

Following the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the establishment of the 
Republic of Turkey, state authorities reorganized the educational system and 
closed this system of primary schools. Deprived of its function as a school 
and its funding, the building fell into disrepair and later was used as someone's 
home until a fire broke out. The building was restored in the 1990s. When I taught 
there between 2011 and 2013, the complex was used by a branch of the Association 
for the Dissemination of Knowledge (İlim Yayma Cemiyeti).? Mehmet Hoca was 
proud that the complex was being used as a school again. For him, the school’s 
activities linked education and religious devotion in a manner that corrected the 
error of the Republic and honored the example of the Ottoman past. 

The woman who walked in that afternoon wore pants and a modest blouse 
but was not wearing any sort of head covering. She would have blended in with 
the crowd in many of Istanbul’s other districts that were not known for their reli- 
gious identity, such as Taksim, Beşiktaş, or Kadıköy. Although people dressed in 
a variety of ways in Eytip, her choice nevertheless signaled something different 
than those of women who came to visit the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan and its tomb 
of Halid bin Zeyd Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensâri while wearing long, loose-fitting coats and 
carefully knotted head scarves. 

As he did for almost every visitor, Mehmet Hoca bounded up from where he had 
been sitting. Ah, welcome, welcome. Hoş geldiniz. Where are you from? Nerelisiniz? 

We're longtime Eyüp folk, the woman replied. Eski Eyüplüyüz. 

No, he corrected them, we don't have the right to say Eyüp. Eyüp demeye 
hakkimiz yok. You're from Eyüp Sultan. Eyüp Sultanlisiniz. 

Eyüp or Eyüp Sultan? I knew from experience that Mehmet Hoca insisted 
on the latter because it stressed the importance of Halid bin Zeyd and Islam to 
this place. By insisting that we didnt have the right to say Eyüp, he was signaling 
a broader argument about how people should relate to this place. Yet Mehmet 
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Hoca’s stress on “Eyüp Sultan” was itself relatively recent, largely the product of 
debates that crystallized in the 1990s. 

The woman understood his critique immediately and replied in a tight voice: 
Well, if you mean we're from the vicinity of the place where the Companion of the 
Prophet Halid bin Zeyd Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensâri is buried, then yes, we're from here, 
biz buralılıyz. 

She and her son walked out of the courtyard and passed up the road in the 
direction of the mosque itself. 

In one respect, this brief encounter follows the familiar fault line between 
“secular” (Eyüp) and “religious” (Eyüp Sultan) claims to place." But the woman’s 
response was not so much a rejection of Islam as it was a different enactment of it. 
Both she and Mehmet Emin Hoca shared a knowledge of the person buried at the 
mosques center and both explained that person's importance in terms of his status 
as a Companion of the Prophet Muhammad. In that, their stories about this place 
coincided. But where they clashed was in the way that those stories were linked to 
being of here, being buralı. 


Welcoming people to Eyüp—or not, as the case may be—involves both judgments 
about where Eyiip is and where people are from. These acts of welcoming help 
bring us into the wider histories that this book explores: how people create places 
of Islam amidst a changing city, nation, and world. 


Introduction 


How do people share a place? Answering that guestion involves negotiating many 
linked issues: what defines these places, where those places are, and which peo- 
ple, histories, practices, and meanings are linked to them. Because of Istanbul's 
historical, social, and cultural complexity, these questions are especially urgent. 
Alongside the specificities of Istanbul, shared understandings of place are also rel- 
evant to the geographies of Islam because places are woven into the traditions, 
identities, and broader worlds that define how Muslims understand themselves as 
Muslim. Sharing a place involves far more than mere location. 

Placing Islam argues that rather than beginning with a definition of what Islam 
is, we ought to begin by examining the practices by which people enact the where 
of Islam. This book focuses on how people have made one especially rich and 
textured place of Islam: Eyüp. Here, these practices include how people tell sto- 
ries, how they write and publish popular and academic histories, how they visit 
mosques and tombs, how they evaluate the other people visiting alongside them, 
and how they engage with and move through the urban landscape. We can fol- 
low municipal restoration and redevelopment projects, seminars hosted by civil 
society organizations, and tourism companies advertising Eyüp as a destination. 
These practices are undertaken by people who define themselves (or are defined 
by others) in many ways: as Muslim and non-Muslim; as local, native, or foreigner; 
as Turk, European, American, Arab, Kurd; as rich or poor; as observant in their 
religious practice or not; as man or woman; and as educated or ignorant. 

Making places is central to an experience of being in the world.! Although 
places are made through human activity, they are not simply reducible to human 
intention or activity? Rather, they are sites of “mediation . . . at which we come 
to be who we are through the detour of something alien to ourselves.” Places of 
Islam emerge through the practices of social life, but miracles, dreams, and worlds 
beyond human agency also play a role in placing Islam.* Precisely because many 
of these materials and substances are distinct from a world of mundane human 
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activity, they can serve as powerful and charismatic agents. At the same time, the 
capacity of these places to mediate between humans and the divine also makes them 
sites of contestation and debate.” 

Making places of Islam is not simply a question of defining where they are; it 
also involves defining when they are.° Again, however, there are many temporali- 
ties that come together to make Eyüp. There is, for example, the way that most 
Sunni Muslims understand the unchanging and unchanged nature of God’s rev- 
elation.’ There are the stories that link Halid bin Zeyd to the Prophet Muham- 
mad, as well as the chronicles that narrate—albeit inconsistently—the discovery 
of Halid bin Zeyd’s tomb. There are mosques, tombs, and graveyards, built and 
rebuilt upon each other over centuries. There are lived stories of families, the 
memories of Sufi lodges, the echoes of factories along the Golden Horn. There are 
the rhythms of the natural world, ranging from the waters that flow through Eyüp 
to its storks and pigeons. Taken as a whole, the temporalities of Eyüp—this place 
of Islam—require that we imagine place and time as something other than a neat, 
bounded envelope. 

Places of Islam are where people develop a sense of themselves as Muslim, 
articulate definitions of Islam, and encounter Islam as something in the world dis- 
tinct from their own subjective experience. These places take many forms, rang- 
ing from homes to dormitories to shrines to mosques to cities, nations, and even 
the world. These places are made through the work of different actors engaged in 
diverse practices, but some places—like Eyüp—are especially important because 
they seem to be permanent, stable, and separate from the flux and instability of an 
unstable world. 

Rather than simply read places or consume them, people reckon with them. 
Extending Donald Preziosi’s apt phrasing, even as people inhabit places, places 
inhabit them.’ Places are not merely “local” contexts or neutral backdrops but 
“articulated moments in networks of social relations and understandings . . . 
where a large proportion of those relations, experiences and understandings 
are constructed on a far larger [geographical and temporal] scale than .. . the 
place itself?’ 

How do we recognize those articulations? We follow multiple forms of connec- 
tion. In Eyüp we might begin with Halid bin Zeyd, whose tomb connects Istanbul 
to Medina by means of his body, or the precious objects that adorn the tomb, 
whose giving linked givers with this place and cemented their power and author- 
ity. There are water and power lines that connect the mosque to a wider urban 
infrastructure; we can listen to stories of belief, visitation, and even miracles that 
circulate through various media and modes of communication; and then there 
are the people who visit the mosque from innumerable other places, their bodies 
materializing social positions, religious affiliation, political allegiance, citizenship, 
and more. 
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Places of Islam are also defined by a generative contradiction. On the one 
hand, places of Islam are immutable, sites whose force is directly related to 
their unchanged and unchanging nature. On the other, places of Islam are also 
mutable, enacted through practices and necessarily in dynamic relationship with 
other places, peoples, and times.” This tension is especially important to Eyüp, 
where appeals to its unchanged significance and observations about its wholesale 
transformation exist side by side. While geographers and others have long grap- 
pled with these discussions of relational place, Placing Islam develops a specific 
analytic to examine how Eyüp has been enacted as a place of Islam: building 
stories.” 


At first glance, those two terms seem to operate in mutually exclusive ways: where 
buildings are often encountered as static objects, deeply rooted in specific loca- 
tions, stories are imagined to be mobile, circulating widely across time and space. 
If buildings are concrete, tangible, and durable, stories are fleeting, ephemeral, the 
stuff of dreams and rumor and fiction. Yet as a range of scholars have helped us 
understand, stories and buildings are in fact closely linked. 

Building stories call our attention to the way that people bring themselves into 
relation with their material environments. In Eyüp, stories about Halid bin Zeyd 
are also almost always stories about the urban landscape. This mode of storytelling 
echoes countless other forms of the “texted past" throughout the Muslim world." 
Through stories, elements of the built environment—mosques and tombs, but 
also homes, squares, avenues, graveyards, and even factories—come to be mean- 
ingful.” In telling stories, people communicate judgments about how a building 
should be used and by whom; they justify its construction, repair, redevelopment, 
or even destruction; they link buildings to other places and other times. In the 
process, the built environment comes to mediate everyday life, serving as one key 
medium through which people develop a sense of themselves, their community, 
and their position in the world. 

At the same time, thinking in terms of building stories also calls our attention 
to the material dimensions of storytelling: just as buildings are storied, so too are 
stories built. Stories are inscribed on and transmitted through materials that both 
enable and constrain their meanings. The practice of storytelling plays out in 
those “messy, material, placed contexts [where] . . . relations are continually made 
and remade”” In telling stories, people come to articulate a relationship with the 
land that sometimes—but not always—aligns with the legible lines of the map."* 
Stories are material practices, told by people and through things in ways that 
reshape material relations and thus remake the world.” 

This books interest in building stories benefits from a rapidly expanding schol- 
arship on material culture and material religion. This scholarship challenges 
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simple summary. However, one key commitment is its focus on material objects 
(and the world more generally) not as incidental to a purified world of belief 
but as entangled." Focusing on the role that media plays in "connect[ing] peo- 
ple with each other and the divine,” and showing how changing media reshape 
"the conditions of existence that make the expression of religion possible, these 
scholars show how mediation helps to make places of Islam. 

Building stories have different shapes. For example, when asked to explain why 
Eyüp is important, some of my interlocutors would return to the person buried at 
its center: Eyüp is sacred because of Halid bin Zeyd, they would say. This mode 
of storytelling could be termed a chronotope of origins.” In these chronotopes, 
something—a person, an event, an idea, or a location— serves as the essential core 
of the world.? This core thus comes to explain the shape and the trajectory of the 
world's history.” Because these chronotopes of origin tend to underpin exclusive 
claims to place, they are often used to justify a broader politics of exclusion. These 
chronotopes are by no means unique to Eyüp, Istanbul, or even Turkey, but Eyüp 
(as a person, a tomb, a mosque, and a district) has come to function as one par- 
ticularly durable example. Yet this way of explaining Eyüps essential meaning in 
which Halid bin Zeyd defines the center of a "neat and tidy 'envelope of space- 
time" is incomplete for two linked reasons.” 

First, origin chronotopes ignore the work of transmission through which dif- 
ferent actors and institutions have sought to define and communicate Eyüps sig- 
nificance and meanings over time and place.” Assigning agency to a time and 
point of origin (“If he hadn't existed, this would never have been") elides the com- 
plicated and often contested practices through which people establish, document, 
communicate, instruct, and narrate traditions over time. Crucially, this mode of 
storytelling can underpin a politics whereby those in power represent themselves 
as always having been there.” 

Second, these origin chronotopes are also poorly equipped to explain the 
importance of transformation and change. As Çiğdem Kafescioğlu has noted, 
even "Ottoman" Eyüp was always a “palimpsest of additions, alterations, restora- 
tions, and reconstructions”? Precisely because this mode of storytelling depends 
on "pure" essences threatened by transformation, we should look for alternative 
forms of building stories. Indeed, Eyüp provides a remarkable opportunity to con- 
sider how change and continuity can be co-present. 

The chronotope of origins is one of many possible shapes for a building story. 
This book traces instead a chronotope of conjunctions. My invocation of “placing” 
Islam is not designed to offer a single interpretive framework for understanding the 
geographies of Islam. Rather, and in the spirit of Shahzad Bashir's recent critique 
of “Islamic history,” Placing Islam seeks to provide an opportunity for "expand[ing] 
the interpretive possibilities" both within and beyond Islamic studies.? Emerg- 
ing out of geography's core conceptual debates, this book also seeks to expand an 
interdisciplinary conversation between geographers and a range of scholarship on 
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Islam. Its conceptual intervention—focusing on place as multiple—is less a radical 
shift in approach and more a reworking of three long-standing debates. 


PLACE AND GEOGRAPHIES OF CONNECTION 


One central challenge for scholars of Islam has been negotiating the relationship 
between a “universal” Islam and its “local” contexts and practices. There is a clear 
throughline from Dale Eickelman’s call for a “middle ground” between village 
locales and “the Islam of all times and places"? and Talal Asad’s conceptualiza- 
tion of Islam as a “discursive tradition"?! to Shahab Ahmed’s recent call to focus 
on “the local Muslims idea and perception of being a member of the diverse and 
differentiated universal ummah of Islam [because] local islams conceive (even 
if differently) of universal Islam and of themselves by reference to it^? 

Scholars have taken up the challenge of negotiating between the local and the 
universal in a variety of ways. Working both archivally and ethnographically, 
some have followed the routes and networks through which Muslims move.” 
Others have examined how different Muslims imagine their worlds, helping us 
understand that the ummah (communities of believers) is a flexible and contin- 
gent geography.** Another approach reminds us that the religious significance of 
ostensibly local sites and spaces depends upon relationships to elsewhere.* Finally, 
others have offered the “ecumene” as an alternative to concepts like “civilization” 
and “community,” arguing that it can "[represent] the overlapping . . . dimensions 
of a potentially global, cohesive nexus??* 

Despite the richness of this scholarship and the spatial vocabulary that informs 
much of it, this scholarship often begins with a definition of what Islam is rather 
than where it is. As Samuli Schielke and Georg Stauth argue, however, formulations 
of “discursive traditions” can efface local specificity because they primarily high- 
light elements that are able to travel between different sites. They offer “locality” 
as an alternative framework for understanding “Islam [as] only one of the many 
parameters that are important when people relate to cities, villages, landscapes, 
and the place of the sacred and saintly within them” However, even terms like 
“local” and “location” tend to take for granted an image of space as a grid “within 
which objects are located and events occur??? Despite these terms’ analytical rich- 
ness, the close etymological linkage between "locality" “local,” and “location” 
can lead us back to the familiar oppositions between local/global and particular/ 
universal. I build upon this work but argue that we need a term that captures both 
these deeply sedimented and complex relationships between people and specific 
locales and the engaged universals that move across and between localities and 
cultures.? One such concept is place.” 

Alongside debates about the relative merits of "local" and “universal” Islam, a 
second debate has turned on the relative emphasis on what is “inside” or “outside” 
Islam. This debate has taken many forms. For example, scholars once told "arrival 
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stories” about Islam, focusing on how the worlds of Islam—typically assumed to 
be traditional, unchanging, static, and rooted—were transformed by the arrival 
of capitalism, Westernization, and modernization from “outside” Challenging the 
idea that Islam was only transformed by “outside” processes, Asad insisted instead 
on the historically dynamic nature of Islam as a discursive tradition, calling us 
to begin with the “instituted practice[s] (set in a particular context, and having a 
particular history) in which Muslims are inducted as Muslims?" 

These scholars thus provide a way of understanding change within traditions 
not as the result of an “outside” acting upon Islam but as the result of reasoned 
decisions and deliberation within the tradition of Islam.” In the process, this schol- 
arship has also undercut the assumption that modernness is essentially “Western.” 
By looking at the “daily enmeshments” of Islam and everyday life, scholars have 
helped us think about the role that “comparison, boundaries between groups, 
relations of power, identity, similitude, and difference” play in defining one’s sense 
of being Muslim.” 

Recently, however, scholars have refined these discussions of “inside” and “out- 
side” in two linked ways. First, recent scholarship has critically engaged with the 
framework of “self-cultivation” because it can overemphasize the coherence of 
“inside” and “outside” in the first place. Instead, scholars have examined how prac- 
tices and communities can exist within overlapping and sometimes ambivalent 
networks of signification," how dreams and miracles create other dimensions of 
religiosity,? and how urban landscapes are authenticated and experienced.“ 

Second, where is “inside” and “outside”? Geographers have also been especially 
attentive to the projects of boundary making that create “inside” and “outside” in 
the first place." By focusing on the contingency of these boundaries—how they 
are made, transformed, and policed—they demonstrate the historicity of cat- 
egories like the religious and the secular and their distinctive geographies.** Such 
approaches help us understand how geographies and religious identities come to 
be defined in mutually constitutive but contingent ways.? 

Mobilizations of "inside" and "outside" tend to assume a particular kind of 
spatiality, in which space is imagined to be a container within which a tradition 
exists. These containers can be many sizes, ranging from the "local" to the 
“national” to the “civilizational” Left unexamined is the idea that being “in space" 
is the only possible way of imagining space and place.” 

Placing Islam provides one alternative by shifting metaphors from "space- 
as-container” to “places-of-connection, where places are defined by the 
nature of their connections and relationships.” To share a place involves shar- 
ing the “connection[s] . . . established between two elements, where those ele- 
ments can be people, objects, histories, or other places.? Thinking in terms of 
places-of-connection serves not as a substitute for space-as-container but as a vital 
complement. When we imagine locations as existing in space—a room inside a 
house, for example, or a building in a neighborhood— mapping inside and outside 
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largely consists of identifying walls and boundaries. Proximity is primarily defined 
in physical terms. When we begin with place-of-connection, by contrast, we begin 
by considering different kinds of connection. 

Extending Enseng Hos phrasing, places help to give “representational shape” 
to a given tradition.” Being part of a tradition—and a place—thus involves more 
than simply existing within a given space and requires cultivating relations that 
mutually define traditions, communities, and the places where they emerge. Both 
traditions and places are always connected elsewhere, and their geographies do 
not trace neatly onto the map. This approach complements recent conceptualiza- 
tions of the "Islamic ecumene?* Similarly, it builds on recent critiques of “thinking 
about Islam [and] hajj...as things or objects” simply managed or instrumentalized, 
instead drawing our attention to the simultaneously embodied and imagined 
relations that define geographies of pilgrimage.” 

The third and final debate upon which I build involves the places of sacredness. 
In addition to the debate's extensive tradition within the discipline of geography,” 
scholars in anthropology, religious studies, and sociology, among other fields, 
have also been deeply invested in these questions.” In parallel with scholarship on 
material religion, geographers have also explored how the meanings of landscapes, 
spaces, and places are not static representations but instead emergent, in flux, and 
assembled through a range of human and nonhuman practices.” Across much of 
this scholarship, metaphors of “networks” and “webs” help geographers capture 
the relational and dynamic dimensions of religion.” 

In addition to its interest in networks, recent geographical scholarship has been 
especially interested in the concept of the “postsecular” At its best, this approach 
asks us not to take the “religious” and “secular” as given and stable categories but 
instead to examine “the maintenance, contestations, and meanings attributed to 
these divisions" in the first place. However, I find Veronica della Dora’s discus- 
sion of the “infrasecular” a more useful concept, a paradigm “able to capture the 
complexity of multi-layered coexistences and materialities [and] able to bring to 
light ‘the stuff in-between.” 

Geographers, however, should deepen their engagement with scholarship on 
the materiality of Islam.“ In many ways, this disciplinary divide also reproduces a 
geographical divide. As Amy Mills and Banu Gokariksel have noted, geographical 
scholarship on Islam and Muslim life has tended to focus on Muslim-minority 
contexts,“ with the notable exception of scholarship on Muslim urbanism and 
Islamic cities.“ 

Building stories and their geographies of connection provide one framework 
for expanding an interdisciplinary conversation between geography and other 
disciplinary traditions. Attentiveness to language, cultural practice, and all the 
other hallmarks of humanistic scholarship challenge geographers—and not just 
geographers of religion—to broaden the intellectual worlds within which they 
work. Similarly, although concepts of space, place, and landscape have a long 
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history outside geography, I see new opportunities for humanistic scholarship to 
think differently about the implicit geographies that underpin their work. Placing 
Islam offers one model for building these linkages in a new way. 


EYUP: BEYOND THE CONTAINERS OF ISLAM, 
ISTANBUL, AND TURKEY 


In both academic and popular conversation, the Republic of Turkey is usually 
considered through the lenses of religion and secularism. There are good reasons 
for this. Particularly in the first two decades following the establishment of the 
Republic of Turkey in 1923, state authorities sought to materialize a specific vision 
of secular modernity. This project was most obvious in the new capital of Ankara, 
in new urban centers in provincial cities, and in Istanbul districts like Taksim.“ 
When many of these areas were “Islamized” beginning in the 1990s, their transfor- 
mation precipitated fierce debates.” Over the past two decades, the fault lines over 
Islam have been transformed. While a debate between “Islamist” and “secular” 
positions still matters, we have also come to see growing struggles between 
different self-identified Muslim groups, most notably the struggle between the 
movement associated with Fethullah Gülen and communities affiliated with 
the current government. 

These debates—while urgent and important—look different when consid- 
ered from an “out-of-the-way” place. Eyüp was imaginatively and physically 
distant from the centers of secular spectacle, but it did not remain unchanged. 
Rather than assume that Eyüps importance is somehow fixed and frozen in 
time, Placing Islam opens a way of understanding the changing, overlapping 
relationships that tie Eyüp to the world beyond in multiple ways. In doing so, it 
departs from three perspectives that underpin scholarship on Islam in Istanbul 
specifically and Turkey more generally. 

First, the book reconsiders a frame that defines Istanbul’s differences in terms of 
its specific districts. For anyone familiar with Istanbul, this may seem counterin- 
tuitive. After all, Istanbul’s urban geography correlates ethnic, cultural, economic, 
political, and religious difference with a mental map of the city’s districts: rich 
ones, poor ones, cosmopolitan ones, insular ones, traditional ones, modern ones, 
secular ones. This mental map helps us see how social difference can be spatial- 
ized. At their best, writers who mobilize this trope help us to imagine the mosaic 
of Istanbul’s stories, ways of life, social norms, and imaginaries of the past and 
future.“ They push us to think about the kinds of mobility and accessibility that 
shape who can move through the city, and why and how they do so. 

But this frame can also flatten our sense of the city’s differences, reducing them 
to a mere function of geography. Fatih is conservative because it is Fatih, Kadikoy 
is liberal because it is Kadıköy, Eyüp is religious because it is Eyüp, and so on. As 
a result, we spend relatively less time engaging with the complex ways that people 
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experience these districts. Moreover, we miss the multifaceted means through 
which those meanings are transmitted over time and place. Placing Islam attends 
both to powerful continuities and moments when Eyüp's meaning has been recon- 
figured. Emphasizing these contingent continuities seriously challenges claims to 
authority based on an unchanged Islam. 

The second frame I reconfigure is that of Istanbul as a “Muslim” city. While rel- 
atively rare within academic writing, characterizations of Istanbul as a Muslim or 
Islamic city tend to recur throughout the Turkish-language and English-language 
popular press. These stories take multiple forms but often conflate two observa- 
tions. First, they link the visual prominence of mosques throughout Istanbul and 
its historic peninsula with an assumption that Islam is an ideology or belief sys- 
tem. The (hyper)visibility of some buildings obscures how people come to learn 
about and use the city around them. Second, these Muslim city stories tend to 
place an essential event, person, or landmark at the center of their narrative and 
then use that “core truth” as the reference against which the present is defined. This 
rhetorical move erases how geographies are made. 

My critique of this frame is not designed to place another narrative at the city’s 
center (e.g., Istanbul is “really” a Greek city or a Christian city). It is similarly 
incorrect to represent cities as essentially modern, capitalist, nationalist, or any 
other -ist. Rather than locate an unchanging essence at the core of a city, we ought 
to be asking how a given city—its diversity, built environments, economies, and 
other attributes—provides possibilities, opportunities, and challenges for resi- 
dents and visitors to develop a sense of being Muslim. 

Accordingly, Istanbul is a Muslim city for many and sometimes contradic- 
tory reasons: because people who live in the city develop a sense of themselves 
as Muslim in relation to sites ranging from its spectacular mosques to their inti- 
mate, domestic environments; because authorities, experts, and academics draw 
distinctions between what is Muslim or Islamic and what is not; because religious 
associations and Sufi orders organize their activities by means of the city’s land- 
scapes; and because visitors arrive in Istanbul with certain expectations about what 
Islam is and where it should (and should not) be found.” These uneven encounters 
with the city transform both the built environment and the stories that different 
groups tell about what Islam is. In turn, these place-based encounters shape how 
later audiences make sense of being Muslim. 

The third frame I reorient is that defined by the linkage between nation, Islam, 
and politics. The simple version of this story begins with the founding of the 
Republic of Turkey in 1923. Leaders of this new nation established their author- 
ity through linked projects of secularization and modernization that helped to 
demarcate the secular modern from a religious, traditional past. However, schol- 
ars have complicated this story over the past three decades.” They have shown that 
the establishment of Turkey in 1923 was not a break from the Ottoman past but in 
fact was made possible by powerful lived continuities.’ They have demonstrated 
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that being Muslim and being modern were not mutually exclusive choices but 
often interwoven in myriad ways.” They have examined how the making of the 
“secular” actually involved the redefinition, incorporation, and institutionaliza- 
tion of Islam.” They have challenged static oppositions of state/society and center/ 
periphery and instead pushed us to consider more complicated topographies and 
temporalities of experience and identity.” Finally, they have provided careful anal- 
yses of the architecture and spatial politics of Islam.” 

Yet despite these careful analyses of religion in contemporary Turkey, much of 
this scholarship depends explicitly or implicitly on the “nation” to frame its analy- 
sis. Although these scholars help us understand the historical contingency of both 
the nation and Islam position with it, they nevertheless privilege the nation as the 
geography that matters. There are good reasons that “Turkish” Islam continues to 
an object of study, but in assuming that “Turkish” Islam necessarily maps onto the 
territory of “Turkey,” we miss other forms of geography. Thinking in terms of place 
provides one approach for understanding the forms of imagining, making, and 
maintaining geographies that exceed or otherwise elude the nation. 

Thinking in terms of place provides a way to analyze Islam without assuming 
that all discussions of Islam are necessarily about “official” politics. While recent 
scholarship has done much to shift our attention from the “nation” to the uneven 
terrains of the vernacular, the local, and the everyday, much of this scholarship 
continues to emphasize how practices of Islam are (or are not) linked to the poli- 
tics of state institutions. As a result, nuances in how people political subjectivity 
and sense of themselves as Muslims are either flattened or assumed. Beginning 
from the question of place—and not Islam or politics—becomes one opportunity 
to explore how individuals come to understand themselves in geographies that 
don’t necessarily sit neatly within the containers of national politics or a global 
Muslim solidarity. 


STUDYING PLACE MAKING 


Placing Islam has elements of both ethnography and history, although it is not pre- 
cisely a work of either.” It draws on methods of reading the landscape and archival 
fieldwork, but the book’s core arguments are shaped by participant observation 
carried out between August 2011 and September 2013, when I lived full-time in 
Istanbul. I would visit Eyüp several days a week, traveling by a combination of 
ferry, bus, and foot from my home in Uskiidar to the district. Much of my time was 
spent at the sıbyan mektebi (primary school) described in the preface. Affiliated 
with the Association for the Dissemination of Knowledge (İlim Yayma Cemiy- 
eti), it hosted a variety of free events, including courses in reciting the Qur'an, 
instruction in Arabic, classes for learning to read Ottoman Turkish, instruction in 
playing the ney, and public lectures, among other events. The school was a diverse 
place, visited by a mixture of the young and the elderly, some as families and 
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others as individuals. Many of the residents lived nearby, although few identified 
as “Eyüplü? 

In addition, I would regularly attend classes in reading Ottoman Turkish offered 
at the nearby Language and Literature Association (Dil ve Edebiyat Derneği). In 
contrast to the sıbyan mektebi, this latter location drew a more educated audi- 
ence, who often lived in districts other than Eyüp. The relationships that emerged 
through these iterative, everyday activities helped me understand Eyüps religious 
identity not simply through the lens of a particular religious community but as a 
texture of urban life. They also provided contexts to negotiate my relationship to 
the people, histories, expectations, and assumptions that defined Eyüp.” 

My gender, social class, educational background, and citizenship status all 
shaped the questions I felt able to ask and the answers I received. For example, 
being male made it easier for me to wander through various public spaces. At the 
same time, my gender also shaped expectations for how, when, and where I was 
able to interact with friends, acquaintances, and interlocutors in Eyüp and beyond. 
The fact that I was able to live in Turkey without any apparent work other than 
research set me apart from many of the people I interacted with daily in Eyüp. 
My association with universities in the United States and Turkey as well as the 
“proper” character of my Turkish marked me as a kind of “educated” body. It also 
meant that the people I was most comfortable interacting with spoke similarly 
“educated” forms of Turkish, relatively unmarked by regional accents or slang. My 
American citizenship was—for some—a marker of my fundamental difference, a 
reminder that however much time I spent in Eyüp I would always be an outsider. 

Although this project is deeply grounded in Eyüp, its sites of research are not 
limited to Eyüp. After first learning about Eyüp in Orhan Pamuk’s memoir, my 
next encounter with Eyüp came in the form of conference proceedings published 
by the Eyüp Municipality that had passed into the holdings of the UCLA Library. 
I looked for Eyüp in periodical collections housed at the Atatürk Library near 
Taksim Sguare, in municipal correspondence at the Prime Ministers Ottoman 
Archives, in books stored at the National Library in Ankara, and in the papers of 
the Council for the Preservation of Antiguities.”* After I finished my primary field- 
work in 2013, I continued to benefit from the digitized collections hosted by SALT 
Research, the Center for Islamic Studies (islam Araştırmaları Merkezi, or İSAM), 
Şehir University, and Hathitrust. I have also benefited from the Islam Encyclope- 
dia (Islam Ansiklopedisi), published by the Foundation of the Turkish Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. 

Extending over a decade of research in and beyond Istanbul, this project links 
“side-glancing with settling in: taking time to learn about the fullness of what was 
going on in particular times and places, not just the fragments surfaced among 
search results.” Yet in turning to these archives, I remain acutely aware of their 
absences and blind spots; in particular, the overwhelming majority of my primary 
and secondary sources were written by men. The place of Islam that emerges 
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through my research is only one of many multiples. That there are other ways to 
study place and map a cultural geography of Islam should be taken in the spirit 
suggested by Taymiya Zaman’s recent observation: our fields of research and our 


sites of writing are “animated by registers of truth we have yet to consider??? 


BOOK OVERVIEW 


While places of Islam—like places more generally—are made through a range 
of practices, I organize this book in relation to two practices that are especially 
important to twentieth-century Eyüp: storytelling and building. Each section 
begins with a short conceptual introduction. Before turning to those two prac- 
tices, however, I provide a short historical introduction to Eyüp to furnish readers 
less familiar with Istanbul and its histories a basic orientation. Its citations also 
offer a point of departure for those interested in further reading. 

After that orientation I begin part 1 with the story at the center of Eyüp, that of 
Halid bin Zeyd, Companion (sahabe) of the Prophet Muhammad." The chapter 
juxtaposes three moments that his story has been told, moving from the 1920s to 
the 1950s to the 2010s. As I explain, there are powerful continuities in how this 
Companions story has been told, but there are also small, important shifts. Con- 
textualizing the practice of storying the sahabe shows how multiple social, political, 
and urban contexts have shaped the possibility and the urgency of his story. 

From there, I shift to a key decade for Eyüp (and Istanbul more generally), 
the 1950s. A decade when the city was reshaped by far-reaching political, urban, 
and social shifts, the 1950s were also a key period of generational transition as 
writers and intellectuals who came of age in the final decades of the Ottoman 
Empire began to pass away. I trace how new publics were articulated in relation 
to an old Islam. Paying attention to this geography helps us describe a topography 
shaped by debates over history, religious practice, cultural memory, and changing 
urban norms. 

I close part 1 with a speculative chapter that examines the place of water. Water 
is everywhere in Eyüp, delivered and channeled by means of multiple infrastruc- 
tures. Focusing on this fluid geography, the chapter further develops the book's 
argument for attending to the ways that places are made through connection. 
However, water's capacity to be shared and to leak through boundaries of proper 
Islamic practice also make it an object of contestation. Mixing ethnographic 
observation and archival sources, the chapter thus helps us consider how many 
possible traditions continue to coexist in Eyüp. 

Part 2 shifts focus from stories and those who tell them to buildings and those 
who build them. It begins by examining a key period in Eyüps twentieth-century 
history: the district's transformations following the 1994 municipal election that 
brought the Welfare Party to power. Examining projects of public history and res- 
toration, the chapter argues that Eyüp was made Ottoman in a new way during 
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this period. Rather than see this project as a recovery of an untouched essence at 
Eyüps core, it shows how the past came to be placed through new connections 
and associations. 

The next chapter analyzes the “rules of place” that operate in and around the 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Although one might assume the rules of a given building— 
and especially a mosque—are consistent, coherent, and clearly demarcated, the 
rules are in fact more flexible than they first appear. Because the mosque complex 
functions today as both a devotional site and a tourist destination, how people 
move through the mosque often emerges as an object of debate. Paying attention 
to these rules, their different but overlapping audiences, and their uneven forms of 
enforcement shows that the mosque is not a sacred space sealed off from the world 
around it, but rather a place embedded within broader networks of signification, 
circulation, and tradition. 

I finish part 2 by focusing on the geography of Ramadan, the month of fasting 
that is one of the most important temporal markers of Muslim life. Eyüps urban 
landscape has become one especially popular center for the public observance of 
Ramadan in contemporary Istanbul. Focusing on a series of debates that played out 
in 2012 and 2013, I show how the temporal observance of Ramadan also involves 
contested forms of place making that elevate the position and power of some 
groups while marginalizing others. In the process, the chapter helps us see how 
making place for Ramadan can bring bodies and buildings into new relationships. 

In the conclusion, I summarize some of the major changes that have played out 
in Eyüp since 2013, when I moved from Turkey to the United States. I then return 
to the book's conceptual arguments and close with a brief story about hospitality 
in a changing city. 


Sites and Histories 


Because this book focuses on Eyüps twentieth-century transformations, the dis- 
tricts Byzantine and Ottoman histories are largely peripheral. However, knowing 
some of that history will help readers who are otherwise familiar with the book’s 
reference points. This chapter sketches out the rough outlines of Eyüps histories 
and geographies. It also aims to provide readers less familiar with Istanbul with a 
general picture of the city and highlight scholarship for further reading. 

The central neighborhoods of Eyüp discussed in this book are located along or 
near the Golden Horn.' This waterway runs roughly northwest from the Galata 
Bridge, where it meets the Bosphorus, until it reaches Eyüp. At this point the gulf 
bends roughly ninety degrees to the northeast. If you were traveling by ferry along 
the Golden Horn, Eyüp is where the boat would make its final stop. 

Here several hills surround the central neighborhoods. The best known—and 
the closest to the water— rises directly beside the Golden Horn. Many people call 
it Pierre Loti after the French Orientalist who was reputed to have frequented a 
café at the top of the hill? Others, however, insist that the hill should be called by 
a more appropriate Turkish Muslim name. They often use names like Karyağdı 
Hill, İdris-i Bitlis Hill, or simply Eyüp Sultan Hill. Today the hills slopes are filled 
with graves, serving as one of central Istanbul's largest cemeteries. 

Were you to stand at the ferry station in Eyüp, face west, and turn slowly from 
west to south, you would see three prominent ridges, first Rami, then Topçular, 
and then—looking roughly in the direction of the land walls—Nisanci. Valleys 
sit between each of those ridges: İslambey Boulevard traces the valley between 
Pierre Loti and the slopes ascending to Rami, and Düğmeciler is tucked 
between Rami and Topçular. In the past, many of these small valleys were also 
streambeds, although those waterways are largely invisible today. 

Constantinople was the capital of the Byzantine Empire between 330, when 
the Emperor Constantine renamed the city of Byzantium after himself, and 1453, 
when the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II captured the city and declared it his capital. 
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MAP 2. Central Eyüp, 1922. 


At one point when Constantinople served as the capital of the Byzantine Empire, 
this area was known as Cosmidion, after the cult of the Saints Cosmas and 
Damian based in the area. A small church, to which a monastery was later added, 
sat somewhere near the center of what is now Eyüp. In addition to that church 
there were several other churches in the district, and evidence suggests that it was 
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FIGURE 3. The Mosque of Eyüp Sultan and the Eyüp Ferry Station as seen arriving via the 
Golden Horn, November 2012. 


once a Christian religious center? Because of these saints, the area came to be an 
important Byzantine healing shrine.5 The shrine seems to have survived the Latin 
conquest of the city in 1204, although the last mention of the shrine comes in the 
early 1400s." 

The shrine in Cosmidion was only one node in the broader Byzantine devo- 
tional geography. The Hagia Sophia was at the center of that network, but the city 
was filled with churches, monasteries, and convents both within the city walls and 
beyond. Hagiographies and itineraries helped to instruct pilgrims and residents 
alike in how to move through this religious landscape. 

In the fourteenth century Constantinoples religious legacy and political sym- 
bolism made it an alluring but contested target for the emerging Ottoman Empire. 
After weathering two sieges in 1394 and 1422, the city was finally captured in 1453 
by Ottoman forces commanded by Sultan Mehmed II. Following the city's con- 
quest, Sultan Mehmed II embarked upon an ambitious and sometimes contentious 
project of rebuilding the city.* For some, the city's capture consolidated the politi- 
cal rule of the Ottoman Empire. There were others, however, who wondered why 
an empire of Islam would establish its capital in one of the world's most important 
centers of Christendom.? 

Echoing patterns of encounter that had played out in Anatolia, the Balkans, 
and the Levant since the first arrival of Muslim armies, many of Constantinople’s 
most important Christian shrines were transformed into places of Islam. Eyüp's 
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transformations thus followed similar events across other mixed confessional 
landscapes."° 

Discovery stories were important to many of these transformations; here, it was 
the miraculous rediscovery of the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd. Details vary among dif- 
ferent accounts," but the rough outline of the story is as follows: Upon the Prophet 
Muhammad's death, Halid bin Zeyd joined one of the Umayyad armies that 
besieged Constantinople in the second half of the seventh century. He was moti- 
vated by a desire to realize a hadith of the Prophet: “Constantinople will absolutely 
be conquered. The commander who conquers it [will be] a great commander and 
that army [will be] a great army”? He died during the siege, and at some point 
between the seventh and fifteenth centuries his tomb was lost from view. Nev- 
ertheless, there are accounts that suggest that Halid bin Zeyd’s tomb sometimes 
served as a place of pilgrimage for Christians as well, reminding us of the dense 
devotional geography that characterized this district. 

During the siege Sultan Mehmed II tasked his spiritual adviser, the Sufi shaykh 
Akşemseddin, with discovering the grave of Halid bin Zeyd. Akşemseddin 
secluded himself and prayed for guidance. In that moment—in what might have 
been a dream—he saw the place where Halid bin Zeyd had been buried. He indi- 
cated the spot and said, “This is the place” After testing his adviser, the sultan 
commanded that his soldiers dig where the shaykh had indicated. At a depth of 
two arms’ lengths they found a gravestone inscribed in Arabic: Hadha gabir Aba 
Ayyüb. This is the grave of Ebâ Eyyüb. 

The sultan ordered the construction of a tomb and mosgue complex on the site 
where the grave had been discovered. The complex became the first mosgue built 
by the Ottomans in the conguered city and marked one of the first steps in mak- 
ing Constantinople into İslambol, a place where Islam was plentiful.?^ However, 
the complex location outside the city walls and not in the city's center suggested 
that there were still unresolved debates over the place of Islam in Constantinople 
in those first decades of Ottoman rule." As Çiğdem Kafescioglu has observed, 
"The site that sanctified Ottoman conquest of and rule over the city remained out- 
side, embodying the tensions between the ruler’s centralizing, imperial vision, in 
which Constantinople represented the natural seat of power, and the ghazi vision, 
in which the city was no more than a target of conquest and expansion"? Regard- 
less, in the decades and centuries that followed, Eyüp became a thriving center for 
religious, cultural, and social life.'* Over time, the mosque complex and the neigh- 
borhoods that surrounded it came to be known by a variety of names, sometimes 
Eyüp, sometimes Eyüp Sultan. Eyüp was also referred to by names that stressed its 
religious importance, including “town of His Excellency Halid” (belde-i Hazret-i 
Halid) and the “sacred district” (semt-i mukaddes). 

Eytip became one of the three distinct suburbs that existed in relationship to the 
city of Istanbul proper: Üsküdar, on the Anatolian shore; Galata, on the northern 
shore of the Golden Horn where it met the Bosphorus; and Eyiip. As a mark of its 
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importance, Eyüp also came to house a kadı court (kadılık), whose jurisdiction 
stretched from the Byzantine land walls to the villages of Catalca and Silivri in 
the west.!” 

The districts religious significance was established and communicated in a vari- 
ety of ways. Beginning with the rule of Sultan Ahmed I (r. 1603-17), new sultans 
were publicly girded with the Sword of Osman to mark their public ascendance 
to the throne and signal their commitment to a project of holy war (Tr. gaza). 
From the mosque, the new sultan would return to the palace by land, tracing a 
dynastic geography that linked Topkapı Palace with Eyüp and the sequence of 
imperial mosques and tombs in central Istanbul.” The mosque complex was also 
linked to a broader geography of Islam in other ways, such as through the circula- 
tion of the woven covering of the Kaaba (siirre), which was returned from Mecca, 
ceremonially draped over the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, and then paraded through 
the streets of Istanbul.” 

Eyüp also became a center for architectural and religious patronage.” Key 
figures within the Ottoman court, including Grand Vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha 
(1505—79),? Vizier Zal Mahmud Pasha (d. 1580),? the Chief Harem Eunuch Hacı 
Beşir Ağa (d. 1746), and Sultan Mustafa IITs daughter Şah Sultan (1761—1803)” 
all endowed major complexes near the mosgue complex of Eyüp Sultan. During 
the sixteenth century in particular, the immediate environs of the mosgue were 
transformed by new tombs, madrasas, libraries, and graveyards.” It was also 
during this period that Eyüp became one of the most developed cemetery com- 
plexes in the city.” Eyüps Sufi lodges were also an important part of the district’s 
religious life.? 

Yet Eyüp was not simply a religious destination removed from the everyday 
rhythms of the city. It nurtured a vibrant community of craftspeople, farmers, and 
shopkeepers and was especially known for its toy makers.” Perhaps not surpris- 
ingly given its proximity to the fields and pastures west of Istanbul, Eytip was also 
known for its dairy products.” Many of these fields were also sites for recreation 
(mesire alanı), such as the Fields of Daffodils (Fulya Tarlası) above the valley of 
Gümüşsuyu. In addition to the daffodils for which the fields were named, roses, 
hyacinth, narcissus, and tulips were all grown there and sold in a flower market in 
Eyüps center.” 

Meanwhile, members of the Ottoman elite—particularly women within the 
imperial family—built palaces and mansions along the shoreline of the Golden 
Horn until the eighteenth century.” As the center of elite Ottoman cultural life 
shifted from the Golden Horn to new waterfront palaces along the Bosphorus in 
the early nineteenth century, however, many of these palaces and mansions were 
repurposed as some of the Ottoman Empires first factories. 

The principal Mosque of Eyüp Sultan was completely rebuilt at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Around the same time, Mihrisah Valide Sultan (1745—1805) 
endowed the construction of an extensive complex (kiilliye) immediately adjacent 
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to the mosque.** That complex included a large tomb, a primary school (sıbyan 
mektebi), a public fountain (sebil), and a public kitchen (imaret). Beyond the com- 
plex’s social and religious functions, it also served as one of Istanbul’s most notable 
examples of “Ottoman baroque" architecture.” 

During the nineteenth century, the expansion of factories like İplikhane and 
Feshane along the Golden Horn also spurred Eyüps transformation into a work- 
ers district.** Migration at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth century— particularly following the Ottoman Empires defeat in the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13)—led to an influx of Muslim migrants from many parts of 
the Balkans. Although Eyüp had been important to dynastic ceremonies for cen- 
turies, it was only with Sultan Reşad (1844—1918) that a sultan chose to build his 
imperial mausoleum in Eyüp. Designed by Mimar Kemaleddin, the mausoleum 
and an adjacent school marked an especially noteworthy example of Ottoman 
neoclassical style. 

Although Eyüp always existed at some distance from the centers of Istanbul’s 
political, social, and economic life, that distance became even greater following the 
1923 establishment of the Republic of Turkey. The new government instituted new 
limits on religious life, closing many tombs, nearly every Sufi lodge, and the system 
of Islamic education that had existed during the Ottoman Empire.” These reforms 
were experienced unevenly in Eyüp, as they were everywhere else in Turkey. 

As Islam was becoming less visible during the 1920s and "30s, however, Eyüps 
industrial activities became more visible. Feshane was nationalized, renamed the 
Defterdar Factory, and became an important textile factory for Sümerbank, 
the state bank and industrial holding company established in 1933.? Meanwhile, 
much of the shoreline between the Byzantine land walls and Alibeykóy was filled 
in with a patchwork fabric of warehouses, mills, workshops, and small factories. 

The modernization of broader Istanbul produced uneven impacts in Eyüp.” For 
example, a 1943 report submitted to central authorities of the Republican Peoples 
Party (CHP) stressed Eyüps distance from the “modern” resources of Istanbul, 
something that posed challenges for the local party organization." At the same 
time, there is also evidence that, because of the density of mosques, madrasas, 
and tombs in the district, urban planners sought to protect Eyüp from some of the 
modernization projects that were transforming the rest of the city.” 

In 1956, Eyüps relationship to the rest of Istanbul was profoundly reshaped by 
the building of new major asphalt boulevards that linked the center of Eyüp to the 
Edirne Highway (Edirne Asfaltı) on the ridge above and to the shore road that 
paralleled the Golden Horn. The construction of these roads led to the destruc- 
tion of both the market complex that once stood in front of the Mosque of Eyüp 
Sultan and much of the nearby Toy Makers’ Avenue (Oyuncakçılar Caddesi). 
These interventions helped to turn the square into an important transportation 
hub linking central Istanbul and the growing peripheral districts of Alibeyköy 
and Gaziosmanpasa. 
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Like the nearby districts of Balat and Alibeyköy, Eyüps shoreline was filled in 
with factories and workshops, particularly those specializing in textile produc- 
tion. This industrial landscape helped to draw new migrants to Eyüp. While some 
settled in the district’s core neighborhoods, others were drawn to the informal 
housing districts (gecekondu) that emerged on the margins of Eyüp's core. Eyüp 
came to be home to a vibrant social life, with restaurants, cafes, cinemas, and 
more.” Eyüps mosques and tombs continued to be important devotional sites, but 
factories’ whistles coexisted alongside the call to prayer. 

During the 1970s, Eyüp became a site of urban struggle between factions on 
the left and the right.“ Its factories, workshops, and even old monuments were 
inscribed with competing slogans, showing how the materials of the city itself 
could be enrolled in the decades political struggles. The coup detat of September 
12, 1980 brought these conflicts to a violent end. In the coup’s aftermath a slew of 
new changes reshaped Eyüp relationship to the world once more. 

A new system of municipal governance, designed to devolve planning author- 
ity to local municipalities, led to the establishment of the Eyüp Municipality in 
1984. Meanwhile, the factories and workshops that had once lined the Golden 
Horn and sustained Eyiip’s social and economic life were bulldozed and moved 
away from the shores of the Golden Horn. Some longtime Eyiip residents left dur- 
ing this decade, following those who had already moved to more developed and 
cleaner districts of Istanbul in the 1960s and ’7os. What would Eyüp be without 
its factories? It was in this moment of flux that Eyüps “historic” character became 
a renewed object of interest and debate. The district became one key site where 
wider debates about Ottoman heritage, public Islam, and shifting political alli- 
ances came to ground. These debates, as you will learn, continue today. 


PART I 


Storytelling (Rivayet) 


According to what has been storied [rivayet olunduğuna görel, as a result 
of Hâzâ kabr-i Ebi Eyyüb [sic] being written on the stone discussed above, 
the building of a holy tomb was immediately commenced and upon its com- 
pletion a holy mosque was appended, and it is still famous as the Mosque 
of Eyüp. 


—AYVANSARAYİ HÜSEYIN EFENDİ, THE GARDEN OF THE MOSQUES 


Because he died during the siege, this warrior was buried in Eyüp. When 
Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror seized Istanbul in the year 857 hicri (1453), 
it is storied [rivayet olunuyor] that from among the ulema Aksemseddin 
Efendi saw in a dream that Ebâ Eyyüb el-Ensâri was buried in Eyüp and 
that a kitabe inscribed in Hebrew was found atop his grave. 

—AVRAM GALANTI, YENI MECMUA, JULY 13, 1918 


IMAGINE THAT YOU WERE TO WELCOME PEOPLE TO YOUR HOME. You might 
begin by pointing out some preliminaries—the washroom, where they 
might leave their coats and shoes, where they should sit—but at some point your 
conversation might turn to stories. There are the stories we tell about where we're 
from, where we grew up, went to school, found work, and fell in and out of love. 
These stories are never simply just stories; they are part of the physical texture of 
one's home. Homes are never simply the material objects that define them. Adapt- 
ing Divya Tolia-Kelly's phrasing, stories and material cultures “become nodes of 
connection in a network of people, places, and narration.”! Through storytelling, 
people create accounts of *what constitutes a place, of what in a place is possible 
and what is not possible.” 

Geographers, like those in many other disciplines, have become increasingly 
interested in stories and storytelling over the past two decades.* Where cultural 
geographers once drew on concepts of discourse, that concept has largely been 
eclipsed by that of stories.* As Emilie Cameron notes, this shift has been “part of 
a project to reclaim what [was] lost, overlooked, or otherwise poorly served by 
geography’s [conceptualization of] narrative, power, knowledge, and discourse 
through the 1990s.”° Stories, she points out, are never simply abstract texts but 
“ordering strategies” that are practiced in specific times and places, bound up with 
“the materials in which they are carried.” In telling stories, people bring other 
people, places, and things into relation. Instead of assuming that these stories sim- 
ply play out on an already existing “stage,” we should consider how stories make 
those places in the first place.’ 

This interest in storytelling has often overlapped with a careful attention to the 
texture of things. Things travel, decay, and matter unevenly.* Studying storytelling 
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is thus not simply an exercise in looking at stories but in working through them, 
considering how their materialities shape the meanings and the places that they 
come to define.* Such insights align with—and have emerged out of—a rich tradi- 
tion of scholarship on the worlds of Islam. This interest also overlaps with studies 
of public culture that examine how everyday media like newspapers, penny nov- 
els, and postcards create identities.'° 

However, beginning from the traditions of Islam also provides a productive 
critique of how geographers have thought about stories. This section focuses on 
the practice of rivayet, a term that I translate as “storytelling,” although the term’s 
meaning is considerably richer. In its simplest sense, it designates the act of trans- 
mitting something heard or witnessed." It also carries a more specific meaning 
in the context of hadith scholarship, referring to the act of transmitting a hadith 
from a shaykh (mervi) to a student (rávi).? 

My interest in the term was first sparked by its use in accounts of Eyüp's his- 
tory, but I came to realize the term is also closely linked to the role that Compan- 
ions like Halid bin Zeyd played in transmitting hadith. Following the term helped 
me begin to think about the multiple ways that places of Islam could be defined. 
In English, "story" is often juxtaposed with "history," yet working in Turkish 
calls our attention to a different range of possibilities for creating relations across 
time and place. Comparing genres like rivayet, hikaye, tarih, roman, masal, siyer, 
efsane, kisas, menkibe, and more challenges us to broaden the familiar English- 
language opposition between history and story.” 

In pairing storytelling and rivayet, this book acknowledges a rich and grow- 
ing body of geographical scholarship on stories but argues that we would benefit 
by widening the languages, histories, and disciplinary traditions within which we 
work. Similarly, this book is indebted to careful scholarship on Islam and Islami- 
cate worlds but suggests that we should move beyond seeing textual traditions 
as simply representing the world to examining how they make places of Islam 
in multiple ways. The chapters that follow take up these conceptual concerns by 
tracing some of the twentieth-century acts of storytelling that have made Eyüp a 
place of Islam. 


Storying the Sahabe 


In its basic contours, the story of Halid bin Zeyd is simple enough.' He lived in a 
modest house in Medina and was fortunate enough to host the Prophet Muham- 
mad in his home upon the Prophets flight from Mecca to Medina. He was a 
devoted Companion of the Prophet and participated in all the major battles of 
early Islam.” Halid bin Zeyd joined the Umayyad siege of Constantinople in the 
late seventh century, where he died and was buried.’ There are differing accounts 
of how his grave was venerated by the Byzantines. In many accounts, the grave 
was protected and even became a devotional site for Constantinople’s residents.* 
Others relate that a Byzantine threat to defile his grave was only forestalled by a 
warning that Christians and their churches living under the rule of Muslims would 
suffer.° Similarly, there are a range of opinions about how well known his grave was 
and at what point—if at all—it was lost from view.9 The miraculous discovery of 
his grave confirmed the religious significance of Constantinople’s capture in 1453. 
Ever since, the story goes, this place has been venerated by Muslims.’ 

Yet stories always require an act of storytelling. Their messages can never 
fully be separated from the materials and contexts of their telling. In ways large 
and small, storytellers emphasize some details while obscuring others. They can 
emphasize their position as storyteller or undercut it, and the choice of which 
story to tell and which to withhold often depends upon questions of audience, 
incentive, and goal. To focus on storytelling helps us to consider “the relations 
between personal experience and expression and its broader context, and upon 
the interpretation of those relations?’ 

Scholars of medieval Islam and the Ottoman Empire have already shown us 
that the politics and practices of telling this story varied over time." This chap- 
ter focuses instead on three twentieth-century tellings of this story. It does so to 
develop two linked arguments. First, situating acts of storytelling in their urban 
and temporal context provides us with a richer sense of the modes of transmis- 
sion through which people develop a sense of themselves as Muslim." Second, 
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reading stories in this way challenges a tendency to extract certain stories from 
their context and hold them up as “essential truths” By historicizing the practice 
of storytelling (and, by extension, place making), we can better understand the 
work that these stories do and their complexity. Storying the sahabe can do many 
kinds of work. 

This is especially important in the context of twentieth-century Turkey, as sto- 
ries of Islam are often flattened or simply folded into political stories. The political 
dimensions of these stories matter, but we need a richer account of how Islam is 
enacted in the world. The Muslim-ness of these stories does not simply follow 
from the fact that they’re told by self-ascribed Muslims; these are stories about 
Islam because they engage in acts of place making that establish relations between 
the present and the past that are oriented toward the future. 

I begin with Yahya Kemal (Beyatl1)’s essay, “The Eyüp That We Saw in a Dream,” 
originally published in May 1922, when Istanbul was still occupied by a combi- 
nation of British, French, and Italian forces.” I read his essay against a rapidly 
shifting political, cultural, and urban context involving the collapse of the Otto- 
man Empire, a shifting geopolitical and religious map, a still uncertain War of 
Independence in Anatolia, and debates about the precise relationship between 
national, ethnic, and religious identities. In a moment when past, present, and 
future had become new objects of public debate, Yahya Kemal’s act of storytelling 
wove popular narratives with the genre of the city letter to define Eyüp as a new 
“national” place of Islam. 

I then turn to the 1950s, focusing on Hacı Cemal Ógüt's two-volume book about 
Halid bin Zeyd. Blending biography with hadith commentary, Öğüt tells a story 
of Halid bin Zeyd that focuses much more on a doctrinal religious account that 
relies on textual commentary and the transmission of hadith. His book centers 
on the practice of rivayet, a term that refers both to the practice of transmitting 
events across time and place and to the specific act of hadith transmission. 
Reading Öğüts discussion against the rapidly changing social and material land- 
scape of 1950s Istanbul helps us to consider the practices, politics, and anxieties 
that surrounded Islam in a modernizing city. In his account, storying the sahabe 
becomes a way to establish a kind of continuity amid far-reaching urban and 
demographic change. 

I end the chapter in 2015, listening to Muhammad Emin Yıldırım deliver a pub- 
lic lecture to an audience crowded into the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Organized 
by the religious foundation of which he was the head, Yildirim’s lecture calls our 
attention to the changed context for stories of Islam in Istanbul in the early 2010. 
These changes included both a new political relationship between civil society 
organizations and local municipalities and a reconfigured definition of Islam that 
linked what Lara Deeb has called “authentication” with an affective register and 
experience of place." Following these acts of storytelling helps us understand the 
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generative tension that defines Eyüp, between its powerful story linking person 
and place and the always changing context in which that story has been told. 


CITY LETTERS FROM OCCUPIED ISTANBUL 


In May 1922 there might have been many reasons for Istanbul residents to pick 
up a daily newspaper like Tevhid-i Efkâr. The city itself was under occupation by 
British, French, and Italian forces. The victors of World War I were busy negoti- 
ating a postwar settlement. And, above all, there was a war in Anatolia between 
Turkish forces, led by Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk), and their Greek opponents. But 
were they to turn past those events, they would have found an essay situated closer 
to their homes: 


Eyiip, the Turks’ city of the dead, lingers verdant like an Islamic garden of paradise 
on the shore where Europe ends. Do those who enter this city of the city, when they 
felt lost in a dream of cypress trees and tiles, know that they are truly in a dream? 
Because Eyiip was a dream that the Turkish army that had come to conquer Istanbul 
in the spring of the year 857 saw before the walls.^ 


In a city under occupation, one in which many ostensibly certain truths were up 
for debate, Yahya Kemal’s choice to begin his essay with a retelling of the city’s 
conquest thus made a particular claim about Eyüp and Istanbul more generally in 
a period of rapid change. 

Istanbul had been under the joint occupation of British, French, and Italian 
forces since November 1918.'° For some, the city’s occupation was experienced as 
a cause for celebration. For others, it was an occasion for despair. Yet regardless 
of residents’ evaluation of the city’s occupation, the cultural geographies of the 
city’s everyday life were reconfigured in far-reaching ways." Although the Otto- 
man Empire still existed as a political entity in 1922 and was ostensibly governed 
by Sultan Mehmed VI and a succession of cabinets from Istanbul, it was clear to 
everyone involved that the future of both Istanbul and the empire would bear no 
resemblance to the empire that entered World War in 1914. 

What would the city’s complex social, religious, economic, and linguistic land- 
scapes look like in the event of a nationalist victory? What would the city’s future 
look like in the event of a nationalist defeat? In newspapers, the satirical press, 
and the broader urban culture of 1922, writers, intellectuals, artists, residents, 
refugees, and visitors alike both critiqued the city’s present and imagined many 
possible futures.? The city was home to nationalists, internationalists, liberals, 
conservatives, refugees, exiles, itinerant Sufis, South Asian migrants, Islamists, 
Communists, pan-Turkists, and more. Newspapers were published in Ottoman 
Turkish, French, Greek, Armenian, and English, addressing a multilingual audi- 
ence across the city. There were fliers pasted to walls, a vibrant magazine trade, 
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bustling coffeehouses and reading rooms. Live music and records connected Istan- 
bul's streets—and above all the bustling center of Beyoğlu— to the world.” 

Although these debates were especially urgent in 1922, they were by no means 
new to the city. Istanbul had long been a city located at the intersection of multiple 
geographical imaginaries, but the nature of their intersection shifted markedly 
over the course of the nineteenth century. Political, cultural, social, religious, and 
economic changes helped to place Istanbul in relation to the world in a new way. 
For example, the articulation of new “traditions” across Europe during this period 
spurred projects within the Ottoman Empire to define a new kind of relationship 
between citizen and state.” The expansion of communication and transportation 
networks provided new opportunities to move and reimagine themselves.” In this 
context of migration, transformation, dispossession, and exclusion, the connec- 
tions that defined the worlds of Islam also shifted in profound ways.” 

These new translocal forms of imagination and identification intersected with 
new efforts to claim the past through projects of archaeology, conservation, pres- 
ervation, and research.” This was a period when some sought to redefine an “Otto- 
man” architectural style.” Still others called for a new attitude toward “Ottoman” 
monuments in Istanbul, often imagined to be distinct from a Byzantine world.” 
Crucially, that engagement with the past was happening as other parts of Istanbul 
were being modernized and new forms of “modern” urban life were emerging.” 

Istanbuls relationship with the broader world had been changing over the 
course of the nineteenth century, but the period between the Second Constitu- 
tional Revolution in 1908 and Yahya Kemal5s 1922 essay was even more consequen- 
tial. The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and the utter devastation of World War I called 
into question what the empire was, what it meant to be Ottoman, what it meant to 
be Turkish, and what it meant to be Muslim.” 

In 1922 Yahya Kemal was one of Istanbul's best-known writers and public intel- 
lectuals. He drew inspiration from a range of sources over the course of his life, 
including everything from French symbolist poetry to Greco-Roman antiquity to 
a tradition of Divan poetry. Following the Balkan Wars and World War I, however, 
his views crystallized.” Articulating a position in which Turkishness and Islam 
were tightly woven together, he set out to explain his present as the outcome of a 
historical struggle. He brought that interest to bear in his essays during the early 
1920s. Later in his life he described these essays as an attempt to “to comment 
[tesrih] on nearly all old Istanbul spiritual districts [ruhani semtler]” in order 
to tell “a story of the making of this land [tevekkün edişi] the ‘land of the nation 
[vatan toprağı|?* Most of these essays were published in the newspaper Tevhid-i 
Efkár, which was known for its support of the National Movement led by Mustafa 
Kemal in Anatolia.?! 

In one sense Yahya Kemal'hs writing in 1922 built upon the well-established genre 
of the “city letter,” which had emerged during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and flourished following the 1908 Constitutional Revolution.? These letters 
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usually shared a consistent set of tropes: the writer—almost always male—would 
visit some section of the city and use a passing observation or encounter to com- 
ment on contemporary urban mores.? These columns drew upon and helped to 
reproduce “an imagined cultural geography that located various social groups by 
emplacing their identities and histories in different areas?! 

But in a city under Allied occupation, the question of locating oneself took on 
new importance. Choosing to ground himself in Istanbul's “spiritual districts” in 
the midst of Istanbul’s occupation and war in Anatolia signaled Kemal politics.” 
He sought to tell a story about Istanbul that both recentered its margins and used 
Turkishness and Islam to make Istanbul the “land of the nation.” Leaving Istanbul’s 
central districts for its margins signaled an attempt to tell a story about Istanbul 
that linked Turkishness and Islam in a particular way. 

Eyüp occupied a curious position in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As it had been for centuries, the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan continued to be 
an important religious pilgrimage destination. It also played a role in court pro- 
tocol, most notably when the new sultan assumed the throne, as Sultan Reşad 
(Mehmed V) did in 1909 and Sultan Mehmed VI did in 1918.” The district was 
also an important center for Sufi brotherhoods, most notably the Bahariye Mev- 
levi Lodge on the shores of the Golden Horn and the Kashgari Tekke on the hill 
that rose from behind the mosque. But in a city whose cultural, economic, and 
social center had shifted to the Bosphorus and the newer districts of Beyoglu 
and Pera, Eyüp existed on the margins, uneasily positioned between new facto- 
ries being built on the shoreline and a crumbling religious landscape. Kemal's 
choice to address his audience from Eyüp was to make a claim about what kind 
of place Istanbul was and should be: a Turkish Istanbul (Türk Istanbul) with Eyüp 
at its center.” 

In “Ihe Eyüp That We Saw in a Dream,” Kemal developed this argument in 
two linked ways. First, he did so rhetorically, structuring the essay as three nested 
containers of space-time.” This was a form of place making that relied on “core 
truths” Nested one inside the other, these three envelopes placed Eyüp at the 
new homeland’s center; in turn, the nation’s essence was rendered simultaneously 
Turkish and Muslim. 

The “outer” envelope began by imagining a visitor lost in contemplation of 
Eyiip’s cypress trees and the tiled Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. This visitor, 


waking from Eyiip’s dream of cypress trees and tile, might say, “Where am I?! This 
place where I'm found recalls a verdant Garden of Paradise. And yet how strange it 
is that the ruins of the famous palace which the Greek Caesars named ‘Blachernae’ 
are here! These walls which stretch in either direction were those Caesars’ line of 
defense. Here, by the name of Ebâ Eyyüb Halid, lies a Companion, one born in Me- 
dina, who spoke and conferenced with Muhammad! Where is Medina? Where are 
the towers of the Byzantine palace? What connection [miinasabet] is there between 
them??? 
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FIGURE 4. Detail of tiles in the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan, September 2019. 


That rhetorical guestion—“W hat connection is there between them?" —connected 
Kemal’s essay to a fierce debate: to what extent did Istanbul owe its character to 
the Byzantine past? The final decades of the nineteenth century and the first two 
decades of the twentieth century were a period in which a growing number of 
archaeological projects delving into the city’s Byzantine past were used as “proof” 
that the city’s foundations were essentially Byzantine.” In response, others found a 
“pure” Ottoman identity in the city’s many monuments and architectures. 

In the “middle” envelope, Kemal turned to the moment of the city’s conquest in 
1453, a historical reference with obvious resonance given the city’s occupation and 
the growing strength of nationalist forces led by Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk). How- 
ever, Kemal made the noteworthy choice to include a second event when he nar- 
rated the city's conquest: the doubt of Sultan Mehmed IT5 grand vizier, Çandarlı 
Halil Pasha. After this apparent digression, Kemal turned to the central story of 
Halid bin Zeyd. 

Kemal’s story echoes most of the other versions that would have been cir- 
culating at the time in Istanbul: Upon fleeing Mecca, the Prophet Muhammad 
arrived in Medina. Reluctant to disappoint the residents of Medina who wished 
to host him, the Prophet instead let his camel decide. The camel, guided by divine 
providence, knelt in front of the house of Halid bin Zeyd. Halid bin Zeyd became 
known as the mihmandar, the host of the Prophet Muhammad. Like many other 
writers, Kemal also emphasized Halid bin Zeyd’s participation in the Battle of Badr 
and then followed him to the walls of Constantinople, where Halid bin Zeyd died 
in 669 in one of the first Umayyad sieges of the city. 
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Yet Kemal’s essay was not simply repurposing the story of Istanbul’s conquest to 
rally his readers for the support of the nationalist cause. In making Eyüp the “land 
of the nation,” he also addressed two other debates that were playing out in the city 
around him. First, what was the proper practice of Islam? And second, what was 
the relationship between a Muslim identity and other forms of ethnic, linguistic, 
racial, social, or national association? 

As they did in many other contexts around the Muslim world in the early twen- 
tieth century, debates about “proper” Islam intersected with global discourses of 
progress, modernity, and rationality. In that, many writers in the late Ottoman 
Empire sought to redefine Islam by criticizing what they held to be “traditional” 
religious institutions and practices such as Sufi orders and tomb visitation.“ 

Even assuming that one was able to agree on a definition of proper Islam, those 
debates were entangled with fierce arguments about the relationship between a 
Muslim identity and other possible identities, above all one founded on Turkish- 
ness.” For some writers and intellectuals, such as Şeyhülislam Musa Kazım Efendi 
and (Babanzâde) Ahmed Naim, Islam provided a common foundation for com- 
munity that could and should transcend ethnic, racial, and national difference.” 
Others, however, argued for a political identity grounded first and foremost in 
Turkishness.* For example, writers like Ziya Gökalp and Ahmet Ağaoğlu imag- 
ined a world in which Islam continued to matter but ceded precedence to a Turk- 
ish exceptionalism.” 

Kemal' essays in Tevhid-i Efkâr thus sparked a critique from Ahmed Naim. In 
1922 both men were teachers in the Darülfünun (what would later become Istan- 
bul University), but their religious and political positions often brought them into 
tension. From Ahmed Naim perspective, Kemal's choice to write evocative essays 
about these Istanbul sites of pilgrimage associated with "traditional" or supersti- 
tious practices like tomb visitation served to "[spoil] [tahrif] the tenets and foun- 
dations of Islam“ In other words, there was a vigorous debate in the early 1920s 
about what and where Islam should be. Kemals celebration of Eyüp and the city's 
other "spiritual districts" was thus only one of many possibilities. 

Read against these two debates, Kemal’s decision to highlight the Battle of Badr 
and the wavering enthusiasm of Çandarlı Halil Pasha in 1453 was noteworthy. The 
Battle of Badr occurred in 624 between the Prophet Muhammad and a much larger 
opponent army, castigated by Kemal as “idolators” (müsrikler)." The “crushing 
defeat” of the idolators helped to consolidate the Prophet’s control over the cities of 
Medina and Mecca. In the case of Çandarlı Halil Pasha, the grand vizier (sadrazam) 
and his supporters were Muslim as well, but many would be executed soon after 
the conquest of the city.“ Kemal’s choice to emphasize these two small details thus 
suggests that his goal was not simply to rally Turkish Muslims against foreign occu- 
pation of Istanbul but also to castigate those Muslims in Istanbul deemed insuf- 
ficiently enthusiastic about the independence movement led by Mustafa Kemal. 

After taking his readers to the core of Eyüps dream, Kemal ended the essay 
by returning to his present and answering the rhetorical question with which he 
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began: what connection was there between this district and Mecca? Now, having 
presented his readers with a story that mapped out that connection, Kemal ended 
with an evocative encounter with the landscape: “I gazed in a trance at the tur- 
baned gravestone of those conguering soldiers beside the Companion Halid; that 
steadfast stone, which marked the body of an aged soldier, had lost its turban in 
death but stood lost in thought, as though secing still the dream of conguest. And 
isn't Eyüp the extension of that dream, shaped of earth?” Dreams—like stories— 
are never simply ephemeral and immaterial. Rather, they acquire their force from 
their linkage to specific material sites. These linkages help to establish a set of con- 
nections that link multiple places, from Mecca to Medina to Istanbul, and multiple 
histories, from the time of the Prophet Muhammad to the occupation of Istanbul. 
The years following World War I were an especially tumultuous moment in 
which phrases like “Islamic unity” and “the Muslim world” came to be defined, 
mapped, and deployed in new ways. For example, the Khilafat movement in India 
articulated its political vision for the subcontinent not just in relation to its imme- 
diate context but “on behalf of the imagined Muslim world??? Powerfully, theirs 
was a vision of Islam not bound to a specific locale or ethnicity but instead con- 
ceived as a form of global solidarity. Yet Kemal' essay, written contemporaneously 
with that movement, reminds us that there were also imaginaries of Islam could 
connect the world differently through the materials of places like Eyüp. 
Approaching Kemal' essay as an act of place making also challenges the ten- 
dency to decontextualize his writings. Removed from their urban context, Kemal's 
essays seem to stand for a timeless and unchanging “Turkish Istanbul.” Rather than 
take them as general truths about Istanbul, I have offered one way of reading “The 
Eyüp That We Saw in a Dream” that sees it as one way of making Eyüp a place of 
Islam, enmeshed with the shifting city and the world beyond. We move now from 
the 1920s to the 1950s, a shift that helps us see both the continuities in Halid bin 
Zeyd's story and the changed possibilities and politics of making a place of Islam. 


RIVAYET IN A CHANGED CITY 


It is the early 1950s. An old man in a young Turkey surveys the traces of Islam left 
in a rapidly changing Istanbul: mosques, madrasas, tombs, libraries, and foun- 
tains sitting awkwardly beside and between new boulevards, apartment buildings, 
shantytowns, and transformed ways of life. “We don't even know,’ he writes, “how 
to recite a Fatiha for our ancestors. We visit some of them, saying only, ‘May God 
have mercy on them.” That brief passage introduced and framed Hacı Cemal 
Öğüts two-volume book, The Famous Eyyüb Sultan (Meşhur Eyyüb Sultan).” 
Given the fundamental role of the Fatiha—the opening chapter of the Qur’an 
and a central part of every ritual prayer—Öğüts mournful observation critiqued 
the changed geographies of being Muslim in Istanbul after three decades of urban, 
political, and cultural change. Where Yahya Kemal storied Eyüp to make a place 
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of Islam in occupied Istanbul, Ógüt's practice of storytelling responded to a new 
challenge: the erosion of religious knowledge about Eyüp. Though the person at the 
center of Eyüp—Halid bin Zeyd—remained the same, Öğüts project established 
Halid bin Zeyd's importance based not on apocryphal details and popular narra- 
tives but in terms of the hadith that this Companion of the Prophet Muhammad 
had helped to transmit. Written by a differently positioned author, addressing a dif- 
ferent audience, mobilizing an alternative set of genres, and published in a radically 
changed context, The Famous Eyyüb Sultan draws our attention to the shifting 
relationships and institutions within which this place of Islam was embedded. 

Three decades after "The Eyüp That We Saw in a Dream,” Istanbul was a city 
transformed, albeit unevenly so. In 1923 the declaration of the Republic of Turkey 
ushered in a series of far-reaching changes, beginning with the removal of the 
capital from Istanbul to Ankara. Some of these changes also included the estab- 
lishment of the Ministry of Religious Affairs; the passage of the Unification of 
Education Law (1924); the banning of fezzes and turbans in favor of brimmed 
hats (1925); the closing of all tombs and Sufi lodges, along with the abolishment of 
the position of tomb attendant (türbedar) (1925); the promulgation of a new civil 
code that mandated marriage in front of a civil official (1926); the substitution of 
"international" numbers in place of the Arabic ones that had been used (1926); 
the replacement of Ottoman Turkish's modified Arabic and Persian orthography 
with a Latin orthography (1928); the banning of titles like efendi, pasha, and bey 
(1934); and the banning of other forms of religious dress (1934). There was also the 
abolition of the Caliphate (1924), the closing of the sharia courts (1924), reforms in 
modes of timekeeping involving new definitions ofthe weekend and the renaming 
of the hours and months (1925-26), the removal of the tuğra (the sultan's calli- 
graphic seal) from official buildings (1927), the removal of the phrase “The religion 
of the state is the religion of Islam” from the constitution (1928), and the removal of 
Arabic and Persian from the educational program (1929). 

The consequences of these changes were not a foregone conclusion and played 
out in uneven ways. Some religious networks were incorporated into reconfigured 
cultural networks.^' Other religious networks reorganized themselves in provin- 
cial spaces.? There were also instances in which religious networks were actively 
suppressed by the government. But then there were also figures—like Öğüt—who 
came to operate within the new institutional structure provided by the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs (Diyanet İşleri Başkanlığı)” 

Alongside this transformed institutional context for Islam, Istanbul's urban and 
social fabrics had changed in far-reaching ways. If the city had been neglected 
between 1923 and the 1930s, a series of planning efforts sought to redefine Istan- 
bul as a “modern” city.” With the end of wartime austerity and the expansion of 
international programs like the International Monetary Fund and the Marshall 
Plan, the large-scale migration of rural migrants to Turkey’s major cities generated 
new urban problems.” Both longtime residents of Istanbul and its new migrants 
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thus encountered a city of patchwork modernity. Major new boulevards redefined 
the city’s contours during the 1950s while new architectural forms—both formal 
apartment buildings and informal gecekondu— created a patchwork urban fabric.” 

Religious buildings like mosques, madrasas, tombs, libraries, and cemeteries 
occupied a complicated position in this.“ On the one hand, the relationship of 
religious buildings to their surroundings had been changed by the secularizing 
reforms of the 1920s and 1930s. Access to some of these sites had simply been cur- 
tailed; in other instances, such as libraries attached to religious endowments, their 
collections were often moved and consolidated; and in a handful of instances, reli- 
gious buildings were closed outright, left to crumble through neglect or entirely 
repurposed.*! On the other hand, and despite these reforms, the meanings and 
uses of some religious buildings continued. These buildings were thus simultane- 
ously out of place in a secularizing nation and embedded in place, sustained by 
their long-standing social relations. Because of Eyüps dense network of religious 
buildings, and especially on account of the presence of Halid bin Zeyd's tomb, the 
district served as an especially durable marker of Islam in a churning city.” 

Öğüt was born in 1887 in the village of Alasonya (now known as Elassona, 
Greece). He moved to Istanbul around the turn of the century, graduating from 
the Faculty of Law at the Darülfünun in 1913.9 He worked first as a müezzin in the 
Pertevniyal Valide Sultan Mosque in the central district of Aksaray before being 
appointed the mosque's preacher (vaiz) in 1915.° He would also work for a period 
in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Following his participation in the War of Inde- 
pendence, he declined to stand as one of Istanbul's parliamentary representatives 
in the first Republican Peoples Party governments. Instead, he traveled through 
parts of the Muslim world to learn how Turkey's transformations were perceived 
in other Muslim countries. On returning to Turkey he fell into disfavor with state 
authorities, likely because of his relationship to other religious leaders. Neverthe- 
less, he continued to deliver lectures in public mosques and to private groups in 
his home.“ Famously, in December 1950 he joined the first memorial program 
organized for soldiers from Turkey who had died during the Korean War.‘ He was 
an active writer, publishing thirteen books on a variety of religious topics.” 

Although The Famous Eyyüb Sultan is not precisely contemporaneous with 
(Bediuzzaman) Said Nursi’s Epistles of Light (Risale-i Nur), it is useful to read 
Öğüts book as a similar project. Like Nursi, Öğüt connected a range of authorita- 
tive texts, thus "bridg[ing] differing times and situations [to] shape new senses 
of community and society" * But where Nursis work was focused primarily on 
producing a shared social identity and became central to the formation of religious 
networks organized in relation to his work, Öğüts book focused on place. Above 
all, he sought to transform how his audience would encounter Eyüp. 

Like Yahya Kemal, Öğüt explained his book was needed because of the igno- 
rance of his audience. Yet where the imagined visitor in Kemal's essay encountered 
Eyüp as a gap in historical knowledge, Öğüt's book was framed much more explic- 
itly as a response to a lack of knowledge about Islam: 
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Ouite some number of people are encountered who know neither the value and 
honor of Hazreti Halid (R.A.A.) nor his elevated position. We encounter such ig- 
norant and undeserving [nasipsiz] people—both those from out of town and locals 
from the area—that are found doing such things that suit neither our national man- 
ners nor our traditions. There’s no feeling of respect nor of affection in these poor 
people’s hearts for these great individuals. We've seen with our own eyes that even 
foreign travelers visit Ebu Eyyüb's tomb, when they visit Istanbul and while touring 
the Turks' national works that they've seen on their maps. But the surprising fact is 
that while foreigners, showing their respect according to their own manners and 
feelings, take off their hats and hold them in their hands before this great figure while 
they visit the tomb, some of our ignorant and careless Muslims stroll through the 
tomb, their hands clasped behind their backs and whistling while they pass through, 
or sing songs and ditties, cigarette dangling from their lips, swinging a chain around 
and around, while they come and go.” 


The Famous Eyyüb Sultan sought to transform how its readers would interact with 
this place. Ógüt did so by providing his readers with an authorizing and authori- 
tative discourse. This marks the first significant difference between Kemal's essay 
and Öğüts two volumes. Kemal drew upon the genre of the “city letter” even as 
he reworked its site and perspective to ground a nationalist politics. In contrast, 
Öğüts work emerged out ofa genre of hadith writing and commentary. This differ- 
ence mattered not only to the way that each writer established the authority of his 
storytelling but also to the ways that time and the city were enmeshed with Eyüp. 

Öğüts use of rivayet makes this clear. On the one hand, rivayet can carry mul- 
tiple meanings, including story, account, rumor, tale, and report. Although some 
of these meanings seem to be in tension (in English, for example, a report and a 
rumor make very different claims about truth and verifiability), they share some- 
thing common: an emphasis on transmission. Something becomes a rivayet when 
it is transmitted from person to person, from place to place, or across time. 

As Öğüt observed, the act of transmission raises a problem: transmission can 
go awry. Öğüt began his text by acknowledging his sources but critiquing some for 
“never having shown their source, thus resulting in a work based on “opinion and 
belief??? In contrast, Öğüt emphasized his practice of documenting all sources to 
establish a firm foundation for his work. Part of his critical practice involved gather- 
ing as many "documented" (mevsuk, Ar. mawtüq) sources as possible." At the same 
time, Öğüt also stressed that one’s relationship to these sources was interrelated 
with one’s devotional identity. After evaluating the various documents that estab- 
lished the truth of how Halid bin Zeyd's tomb was discovered, he declared that a 
“sincere believer and true Muslim” would not object to the tomb’s location; only 
a “restless and spiritually ill” person would not understand the truth of his proof.” 

Öğüt also emphasized how his project about Halid bin Zeyd was distinct from 
other genres of history circulating in the 1950s. Part of this difference stemmed. 
from his subject matter. “In truth,” he wrote, “I know that writing the biog- 
raphy [terciime-i hal] of His Excellency the Mihmandar [Halid bin Zeyd] does 
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not resemble writing an ordinary history book [alelade bir tarih kitab1]?” Else- 
where, he asked his readers to make a similar distinction. Just as one shouldn't 
visit a grave casually, he wrote, one should also avoid reading this book like a 
"story [or] novel.’ Both writing and reading the book were embodied projects 
of self-cultivation, acts of “using and being used by language . . . expressing and 
attending to bodily movement and sound.”” Ogiit hoped that his book would help 
his readers live more attentively and carefully as Muslims.” 

Rivayet were thus both a source and an epistemological problem for Öğüt, 
something to be gathered but evaluated with care. However, Öğüts use of rivayet 
also functioned in a second, linked register that highlighted a tradition of hadith 
transmission. Hadith refer to the sayings and deeds of the Prophet Muhammad. 
For many Muslims, hadith form a key part of the tradition through which they 
define what it means to be Muslim. Crucially, hadith often require interpretation 
and evaluation, practices that have varied widely over time and space.” The act of 
rivayet designates the transmission of hadith from a teacher to student.” 

The Companions of the Prophet are inextricable from the body of hadith 
because they helped to transmit these hadith across place and time. Evaluations 
of the strengths and weaknesses of specific hadith can hinge upon the veracity of 
the Companion who first transmitted the report. Not surprisingly, Öğüt stressed 
Halid bin Zeyd piety, humility, and commitment to Islam. 

He collected these hadith and transmitted them to his readers to address a gap 
that he observed in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Despite the presence of the build- 
ing, and the number of people who prayed there and visited the tomb, people 
“did not know Halid bin Zeyd’s biography nor were his hadith recited [hadisi serif 
okunmuyor ve tercümei halini... bilmiyormuş]? Referencing examples of several 
Companions buried in Cairo whose hadith were recited or taught in the mosques 
linked to them, he called for something similar to take place with Halid bin Zeyd 
in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Two points follow from O§iit’s account. 

First, his definition of Islam was embedded in a system of authoritative and 
authorizing discourses, but it was only one of many possible definitions. His pass- 
ing reference to the other ways that people visited this place of Islam reminds 
us that storytelling helps to “[create] an account of what constitutes a place, of 
what in a place is possible and what is not possible” Second, Ogiit’s imagined 
geography of Islam was not confined to the territory of Turkey. Here and else- 
where, Öğüts book stressed a history of connection, tradition, and transmission 
that linked Eyüp to Mecca, Medina, Cairo, Damascus, and elsewhere. Although he 
made no direct reference to the projects of secularization and nationalization that 
defined the 19205, '30s, and ’40s, we should read Öğüts book as an alternative way 
of enacting a shared geography of Islam through language, genre, and practices of 
citation. Although Öğüts book does not precisely follow the translation of the 
hadith compendium Sahih al-Bukhari and its commentary in twentieth-century 
Pakistan, The Famous Eyyüb Sultan also demonstrates how “connectedness across 
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time and space was so vital to the function of the text and the authority of its 
exegetes that . . . temporal and spatial difference appeared to collapse?*! 

Even as Öğüt's book helped to link Istanbul to a wider geography of Islam, this 
geography was deeply woven into Eyüp. In an oft-repeated phrase, he described 
Halid bin Zeyd as “[this] land’s [memleket] first mujahid, Istanbul's spiritual con- 
queror [manen fatihi], and, in the afterlife, this world’s standard-bearer [diyarın 
alemdari]?* Ogiit’s use of memleket, in contrast to more abstract terms like prov- 
ince (il) or city (sehir), emphasized that the geography of this relation was one 
where Halid bin Zeyd and this place were bound by relations of obligation, history, 
affection, and hospitality. Belonging to this place, in other words, was not simply 
about a physical location but about the imagined, devotional, and affective rela- 
tions that connected people to places and vice versa. 

Elsewhere, Joel Blecher has observed how “Deobandi scholars spoke to their 
present by maintaining a connectedness with a conception of the Islamic past.”* 
In some respects, Öğüts The Famous Eyyüb Sultan is similar: through a practice 
of rivayet, he sought to connect his readers with a tradition of Islam. At the same 
time, Blecher’s observation might be extended. What was at stake in Öğüts project 
was an effort to connect his readers with both a when of Islam and a where of Islam. 
This place of Islam was enacted through Halid bin Zeyd, beloved Companion of 
the Prophet Muhammad. While there were overlaps between Yahya Kemal’s “The 
Eyüp That We Saw in a Dream” and O§iit’s history, Öğüt established his author- 
ity and the truth of Eyüp in a very different way. There are no references to poli- 
tics, the government, or the contested legacies of Turkey’s secularizing reforms in 
The Famous Eyyüb Sultan, but that absence is also, in its own way, a choice. Read 
against the backdrop of the 1950s, Öğüts book asks us to consider the endurance 
of religious networks woven in and through Istanbul. Alongside important discus- 
sions of figures like Said Nursi, Necip Fazıl Kısakürek, or Samiha Ayverdi, Öğüt 
offers one more point of entry into these multiple worlds of Islam.“ 


TELLING SIYER: NEW GRAMMARS 
FOR CIVIL SOCIETY 


One evening in early June 2013, Muhammed Emin Yildirim stepped into the 
preacher's pulpit (vaiz kursu) in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. He was not the imam 
of the mosque, a position that would have made him an employee of Diyanet, the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs. He was instead the director of the Siyer Foundation 
(Siyer Vakfı), a religiously oriented civil society organization.” He shifted his robe 
around his shoulders, looked out at the crowd of men who filled the congrega- 
tional space under the dome, and began to speak in measured, elegant Turkish: 


I knew that I was going to have difficulty speaking today, because I knew that I was 
going to be in the presence [huzur] of this exalted sahabe, Halid bin Zeyd Ebü Eyyüb 
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FIGURE 5. Flyer advertising a lecture sponsored by the Siyer Foundation, June 2013. 


el-Ensári. And I know that that Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensari who—on the path of Allah, 
in the name of Allah—carried the banner of the Divine Word of Allah [Allah yol- 
unda, Allah namına ild-yi kelimetullah sancağını getiren] from Medina to here is 
here among us tonight, and I’m fearful because of that. My hands shake, my tongue 
is tied. Rabbim! Let my plea be this: let my nefis not be mixed with my words!” Let 
what is told be one with those who listen.* 


On the one hand, Yildirim’s opening address echoed a familiar way of telling Halid 
bin Zeyd’s story, using his life and person to draw a connection between Medina 
and Eyüp. On the other hand, however, both the event itself and small details in 
Yildirim’s lecture speak to the changed possibilities for making a place of Islam 
in contemporary Istanbul. In other words, even if the story of the sahabe was 
largely unchanged in its core details, its context—and thus the possibilities for 
creating a place of Islam—has continued to shift. 

Beginning in the late 1990s, a set of cultural, economic, political, and religious 
changes reshaped the fields within which Islam was practiced. First was the emer- 
gence of new cultural markets, productions, and opportunities, something that 
involved new television channels, retail environments, and forms of consump- 
tion.? Second, following the military intervention of 1997, religion was redefined 
less as a matter of state control and more as a matter of individual belief. This 
redefinition was linked to the emergence of new religious actors who took to 
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describing their field of action not as the “state” but rather as “civil society"? At 
the same time, the Justice and Development Party’s consolidation of power fol- 
lowing their electoral victory in 2002 signaled not so much the withdrawal of state 
power as a transformed modality, one in which the state ostensibly reflected rather 
than dictated how its citizens understood Islam. Instead of “controlling” religion, 
government policy and judicial decisions have instead highlighted its “freeing?” 
At the same time, these debates over Islam in Turkey are not simply constituted in 
relation to “secular” actors or the “state” but also in relation to a set of “internal” 
traditions as well.” 

The Siyer Foundation was established in 2010 with the declared goal of bring- 
ing people into a closer relationship with the Prophet Muhammad and thus “fur- 
nishing the possibility of living with Him [sas] once more, no matter how great 
the difference in time and place extends??? While many religiously oriented orga- 
nizations in Turkey today are connected to specific religious communities, the 
Siyer Foundation insists that their work stands apart from any other “community, 
party, group, or gathering" (cemaat, hizb, grub, fırka) ** However, they do form 
one part of a emergent landscape that has sought to instill in their audiences more 
“authentic” forms of Islamic knowledge and practice. Putting the political and eco- 
nomic relationships woven into these groups to one side, many of these groups are 
organized around self-conscious and reflexive debates about the sources and 
methods for defining correct Islam. In Turkey today these groups thus participate 
in the formation of an “enchanted modern” linked to specific sites, texts, and social 
relationships.” 

The foundations name, siyer (derived from Ar., sirah, pl. siyâr), refers to a dis- 
tinct genre in which stories of the prophets and other exemplary figures are used 
to communicate a manner of conduct.” The goal of these stories is to help people 
model their behavior on the Prophet and so perfect their own practice of Islam. 
In its name, mission, and activities, the Siyer Foundation deploys a particular 
form of storytelling to refashion the relationship between its audience and their 
vision of Islam. 

Yet the lecture in June 2013 depended on the conjunction of several factors 
beyond the mission of the Siyer Foundation. The first was the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs, which was responsible for the administration and use of the mosque. 
Yildirim’s lecture would not have been possible without their permission, pointing 
to the way that the line between religious institutions of the “state” and institutions 
of “civil society” has become quite permeable in practice in contemporary Turkey. 
Indeed, the lecture was introduced by Muammer Ayan, the Eyüp District Müftü 
(Eyüp İlçe Müftüsü). The second was the Eyüp Municipality, which provided 
logistical support for hosting the event (for example, helping to erect a portable 
video monitor in the square outside the mosque). The institutional context for the 
lecture thus involved much more than the foundation itself; this context was itself 
a historically specific one, linked to the changing configurations that have come to 
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define a public for Islam in contemporary Turkey. Acts of storytelling help to make 
places, but their capacity to forge connections also depends upon a set of political, 
social, and economic relationships. 

The lecture in June 2013 was the fifty-second lecture in the Siyer Foundation’s 
project 82 Provinces, 82 Companions (82 Il, 82 Sahabe). The projects title speaks to 
the decidedly contemporary context for this storytelling. The eighty-two provinces 
in the project’s title refer to the eighty-one provinces that make up Turkey and the 
province of Cyprus. The nation thus figures as the invisible framework for this 
story. At the same time, their decision to narrate the history of the nation through 
the Companions challenges conventional narratives organized around Turkey's 
1923 founding and key figures like Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk).” Strikingly, however, 
the Siyer Foundation’s project also largely bypasses alternative Ottoman histories 
deployed in opposition to Republican histories.” Using the Companions to tell the 
stories of Turkey's provinces—and using Halid bin Zeyd to retell Istanbul's story— 
makes visible alternative connections across time and place that redefine Istanbul 
from a city of cosmopolitan encounter into one in which claims for belonging are 
articulated primarily in terms of Islam.” 

Yildirim told a story that would have been familiar to anyone with a passing 
knowledge of Halid bin Zeyd, the Prophet Muhammad, and the history of Eyüp 
Sultan. In its general contours, his story echoed that of Yahya Kemal and Cemal 
Öğüt. Similarly, his description of Halid bin Zeyd as an exemplary model of piety 
for his audience largely paralleled Cemal Ógüt's presentation of Halid bin Zeyd in 
the 1950s. However, it differed in two important respects. 

First, Yuldirim’s lecture emphasized an embodied, affective understanding of 
Islam in ways that were decidedly contemporary. Yıldırım did not simply want his 
audience to hear his words. Both through his delivery (itself mediated through 
his own embodied performance) and the content of his lecture, Yildirim worked to 
make his audience feel the truth of his words. For example, he stressed the embod- 
ied physicality of the Companions, who “[taking] only their horse, their cübbe, a 
single sword . . . traveling without crushing any flowers, [crossing] from geography 
to geography all the way to these lands, [planted] the message of Islam . . . in the 
hearts of humankind” He also referred repeatedly to the nefis—both his own and a 
more general collective. Nefis carries a complex set of meanings, but Yildirim’s use 
of the term referenced a tradition in which the nefis was the desiring, impulsive 
self that turned away from Allah.'^? 

This desiring self was fallible but could be instructed through stories. As 
Yildirim evoked his own fallibilities, he argued for the value of reading the stories 
of the Companions: “Whenever I’m bored (were human) . . . I read the life of 
a blessed Companion and I tell my self (diyorum nefsime), are you a man, look 
at these men!” His point was precisely that engaging with these stories provided 
a way for him and his audience to cultivate in themselves a proper practice of 
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Islam. Halid bin Zeyd’s five qualities become the model and goal for Yıldırım 
lecture: (1) The blessings in his life (hayatindaki bereket); (2) his certainty of pur- 
pose (hedefindeki istikamet); (3) the affection in his heart (yiiregindeki muhabbet); 
(4) the truth of his knowledge (ilmindeki selimiyet); and (5) the continuity of his 
service (hizmetindeki devamiyet). 

The second difference involved a subtle but important grammatical shift. 
Instead of narrating Halid bin Zeyd’s life in the simple past tense (Halid bin Zeyd 
welcomed the Prophet and then came to Istanbul), he repeatedly used an unfulfilled 
conditional (If Halid bin Zeyd had not come to Istanbul). This grammatical shift 
turned the present into the evidence for the past: If Halid bin Zeyd had not come 
to Istanbul, none of this would be here; because we are here, Halid bin Zeyd must 
have come. 

He addressed Halid bin Zeyd directly: “Ey Ebu Eyüp el-Ensari, if you hadn't 
come what would our state have been? Some of us Zoroastrian, some of us who 
knows what, some of us Christian, some of us idolators, we would have died bereft 
of faith [imandan mahrum olarak ölüp giderdik]? Implicit in this formulation 
was the notion that the audience was not “bereft of faith’; it was a Muslim audi- 
ence whose position in both time and place was guaranteed by the truth of Halid 
bin Zeyd. 

This grammatical tense also provided a way for Yildirim to exhort his audi- 
ence to be more like Halid bin Zeyd. “Had we been more like him [Eger . . . 
olsaydık)” he closed the lecture, “we wouldn't find ourselves in the world we now 
live in, a world of faithless [imansiz] people” The truth of the story—its con- 
nection of past, present, and future in this place—was established by means of a 
grammatical frame that positioned him and his audience in relation to the world. 
Making places through acts of storytelling involves not only decisions about what 
events, places, and people to include but also other grammars that render other 
connections impossible. Yıldırım version of Eyüp, one in which his audience took 
on the responsibility of being a neighbor to and in the presence of Halid bin Zeyd, 
was a place where his vision of Islam was made real in the world. 

With its emphasis on self-cultivation, Yildirim’s story echoed the story work of 
pietistic groups in places like Lebanon and Egypt." His story could be connected 
to a much broader religious and legal tradition of thinking about the “inward” 
self.’ Significantly, however, Yildirim’s 2013 lecture also stressed that the train- 
ing of ones nefis was also the result of being acted upon.'? To be in the presence 
(huzur) of Halid bin Zeyd involved both the cultivation of these five exemplary 
qualities and the positioning of the audience in a specific relation of power and 
authority. This evening of storytelling became an opportunity through which 
individuals were asked to imagine themselves in intimate connection through 
Halid bin Zeyd to the Prophet Muhammad in an Istanbul that could not have 
been without them. In the process, Yildirim’s lecture reminds us that sharing a 
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place reguires a common experience of the links that connect that place to other 
times, places, and people. 


CONCLUSION 


Cities are fashioned from the fabric of stories: stories of life, death, friendship, 
family, nation, love, loss, growth, change, achievement, failure, arrival, departure, 
memory, tradition, and more. Some of these stories, like fragile scraps of thread 
scattered in the wind, barely survive the moment of their telling. Others, however, 
are woven of more durable things: cloth, paper, stone, even bodies. The stories 
told about Halid bin Zeyd, Companion of the Prophet Muhammad, are exemplary 
instances of what I call building stories in this book: these are stories that weave 
personal histories with evaluations of the urban landscape; but they are also mate- 
rial projects, both embedded and embodied in a particular time and place even as 
they establish connections beyond. 

Juxtaposing three tellings of Halid bin Zeyd’s story, this chapter has offered 
three linked contributions. First, it has introduced the importance of the Com- 
panions to Muslims and Islamic history more generally and outlined the specific 
contours of Halid bin Zeyd’s story. Second—and as the shift from stories to sto- 
rytelling aims to emphasize—acts of telling and transmitting stories are forms of 
place making. Storying Halid bin Zeyd functions as one key mode through which 
people have made Eyüp a place of Islam. 

Yet precisely because this story seems to have an almost mythic force, it is 
crucial to situate acts of storytelling in their spatial and temporal contexts. While 
much of Halid bin Zeyd’s story has remained strikingly consistent, the practices 
and politics that guide his story’s telling have shifted in important ways. Focusing 
on storytelling in Occupied Istanbul, modernizing Istanbul, and the Istanbul of 
the Justice and Development Party helps us attend to powerful continuities while 
also challenging the idea that Eyüp's meaning exists as a single, stable essence. 

Finally, this chapter has sought to explore the productive slippage between a 
“story” and genres like the city letter, rivayet, and siyer. If geographers’ current inter- 
est in “story” emerges out of a critique of concepts like “discourse” and “narrative,” 
this chapter points toward an expanded conceptual vocabulary for storytelling. 
Although historians of the Ottoman Empire have productively explored questions 
of genre," this chapter suggests one way of bringing "secular" genres like the city 
letter into conversation with “religious” traditions like rivayet and siyer. 

Of course, there are multiple forms of storytelling that make place in Istanbul. 
There are the stories of the city’s other Companions and its many other saints. There 
are stories whose telling has made this city Byzantine, Christian, Armenian, Greek, 
Jewish, and Roma.“ There are stories that gender the city, making places danger- 
ous or safe.“ Alongside these “big” stories there are also smaller, everyday forms 
of storytelling that weave human life with gardens, animals, festivals, music, food, 
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and more. Today, two stories have become especially important for contemporary 
Istanbul: Istanbul as an “Ottoman” city and Istanbul as a “Muslim” city. Their tell- 
ing can help to make the city an open place—indeed, a sheltering mihmandar— 
but more often, the telling of this story can also justify an ethnonationalist politics 
of closure and exclusion. Following Halid bin Zeyd’s story provides one way to 
consider that tension. 


3 


New Publics, Old Islam 
Eyüp in the 1950s 


Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar’s The Time Regulation Institute begins with Hayri Irdal, 
the book’s narrator, introducing himself with a distinctively urban account of his 
reading practice: 


Those who are acquainted with me know that I don't have a great interest with these 
reading and writing things. In fact, everything that ve read—if you take out the 
Jules Verne and Nick Carter stories I read as a child—consists of works like the sto- 
ries of Tutiname, 1001 Nights, Abu Ali Sina, along with a few history books where 
I skipped over all the Arabic and Persian words. In the times that followed, just as I 
glanced at the children’s schoolbooks once in a while while unemployed before the 
founding of our institute, I read the small, serialized sections and articles in the times 
when I was required to read the newspapers front to back in the cafes of Edirnekapı 
and Şehzadebaşı where I would sometimes spend my entire day.’ 


The passage is, of course, a work of fiction, but it asks us to think about the messy 
urban geographies of reading. Books, magazines, and newspapers were picked up, 
dropped, forgotten, perused, borrowed, purloined, and encountered in a variety 
of ways. They cost different amounts of money, a fact that shaped uneven levels of 
access to them. Far from existing within hermetic containers, various genres 
existed in conversation with each other, particularly on the pages of Istanbul's 
newspapers. Pulp detective novels sat alongside classic Persian stories and his- 
tory lessons. As for how people read these stories, their modes of reading could 
have ranged from the careful to the inattentive. Hayri Irdal’s opening description 
of himself thus helps us imagine reading and writing as an urban practice. These 
threaded forms of print culture wove the city together. 

During the 1950s, Istanbul and its print cultures were dramatically reconfig- 
ured by a set of interrelated political, economic, and social transformations. These 
transformations helped to spark anxious debates about everything from clothing 
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to gender relations to cultural identity to Westernization and beyond. In many 
cases these debates were also deeply entangled with discussions about Islam. In the 
process, this new print culture helped to create overlapping publics whose orienta- 
tion toward Islam could take many forms. 

Scholars have provided us with careful accounts of these debates, but their work 
has largely taken the “nation” as the operative geographical frame. As a result, they 
have spent less time analyzing how newspapers, books, encyclopedias, and maga- 
zines circulated through and were embedded within the material landscapes of the 
city. Indeed, even as Istanbul was narrated from sites ranging from Eminönü to 
Beyazit to Şişli to the Golden Horn to Zeytinburnu to Florya to Kadıköy, the many 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazine articles, and other forms of print culture only 
rarely provided a map of the city. This suggests that many of Istanbul's residents— 
or at least those who wrote, edited, and published these stories—shared a tacit 
imagined geography of Istanbul that “located various social groups [and religious 
sites] by emplacing their identities and histories in different areas"? How and why 
did these identities and histories come to be placed in the city? How and why did 
those forms of emplacement change over time? 

Eyüp in the 1950s provides a rich site from which to answer those questions. 
Examining how a range of writers encountered Eyüp during this decade, this 
chapter shows how Eyiip was enacted as a place of Islam in a moment of flux 
and transformation. It follows debates between “popular” and “proper” histories; 
it traces how authors both grappled with vanishing forms of social life and cel- 
ebrated new projects of urban transformation; and it highlights how Eyüp was 
described both as a site for others’ practice of Islam and as a crucial site for writers’ 
sense of “our” Islam. In the process, it makes two linked arguments. 

First, it argues that 1950s print culture should be read not simply in reference 
to “global” or “national” questions but also in relation to Istanbul’s urban geogra- 
phy. In doing so, this chapter engages directly with Gavin Brockett’s argument that 
during this decade “national identity [in Turkey] came to be incorporated within 
a preexisting repertoire of popular identities, among the most important of which 
were those associated with Islam”? Despite the richness of Brockett's argument, he 
tells us relatively little about the places in and in relation to which these popular 
identities were lived, experienced, and defined. Shifting the frame of analysis from 
the nation to the lived topographies of Istanbul—and its places of Islam—provides 
one way to continue that project. Focusing on Eyüp helps us better understand 
how debates about history, heritage, tradition, social identity, urban transforma- 
tion, tourism, modernization, consumer culture, and Islam were worked out in 
new ways. 

Second, this chapter argues that a focus on urban print culture provides a cru- 
cial supplement to Talal Asad's formulation of Islam as a “discursive tradition?" In 
a variety of ways, authors who wrote about Eyüp during the 1950s did so to link 
themselves and their readers to the past and (often) orient them toward the future. 
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However, this project of transmission and circulation did not occur in a vacuum. 
It was entangled with the messy realities of urban life, printed in newspapers that 
blurred boundaries and genres and circulated in many ways. By foregrounding the 
urban contexts in, from, and through which Eyiip’s importance as a place of Islam 
was articulated and transmitted, this chapter opens a more nuanced geographic 
account of Islam. 


URBAN ENCOUNTERS WITH THE PAST 
IN 1950S ISTANBUL 


The 1950s were a decade of rapid transformation, especially for Istanbul. During 
this time political shifts, new cultural economies, and social upheaval radically 
reconfigured what the city looked like. Although many of these dynamics emerged 
before the 1950s and many would continue well after 1960, “1950s Istanbul” never- 
theless provides a useful frame for making sense of these transformations. Before 
turning to Eyüp and the ways that authors encountered it as a place of Islam, I 
highlight four especially important dynamics. 

The first involved shifting political dynamics in a variety of venues, ranging 
from national elections to international alliances to local mayoral races. Between 
Turkey’s establishment in 1923 and the 1946 national election, the country had been 
governed as a one-party state by the Republican People’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi, or CHP). In 1946, however, an opposition party—the newly established 
Democrat Party (Demokrat Parti, or DP)—contested the national election. Follow- 
ing the gradual loosening of legal restrictions on the press and political mobilization 
between 1946 and 1950, the Democrat Party achieved a resounding electoral vic- 
tory in the May 1950 national election. Celal Bayar replaced İsmet İnönü as presi- 
dent and Adnan Menderes became prime minister. The Democrat Party would 
win two more general elections in May 1954 and October 1957 but increasingly 
faced criticism for economic mismanagement and its authoritarianism. On May 
27, 1960, a military coup detat resulted in the arrest of President Bayar and Prime 
Minister Menderes and the eventual promulgation of a new constitution. 

These political shifts were closely linked to several reforms to the state’s gov- 
ernance of Islam. In the run-up to the May 1950 general election, for example, 
the CHP established two imam-hatip schools in January 1949 for the training of 
authorized religious personnel reintroduced religious education into the pri- 
mary school curriculum, and inaugurated a new Faculty of Theology at Ankara 
University. In March 1950, the government also officially opened to the public 
a small number of tombs, ending twenty-five years of closure.* Following their 
May 1950 electoral victory, the DP continued and expanded these changes. In June 
1950, for example, the language of the call to prayer (ezan) was officially changed 
back to Arabic from Turkish.? The DP also benefited from the support of religious 
networks like those of Said Nursi; those who supported the May 1960 coup cited 
this relationship and others like it as justification for the military intervention. 
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These domestic dynamics played out in relation to a second, linked dynamic: 
a new geopolitical landscape. With the end of World War II, the United States 
moved quickly to develop new economic and military alliances to combat the per- 
ceived threat of the Soviet Union. Turkey’s entrance into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and its participation in the Marshall Plan helped to expand projects 
of “Westernization” (batililasma) and transformed the country’s consumer land- 
scapes. Crucially, these projects of Westernization were often linked to a particu- 
lar kind of “modernization” embodied above all as “hotels and highways?" 

The 1950s were a decade in which Turkishness and Westernization were woven 
together in new ways, but they were also one in which the distinction between 
“Turks” and “Greeks” became much more sharply drawn. As with so many divi- 
sions, this distinction had a complicated history. In 1924 a population exchange 
between Turkey and Greece had resulted in the deportation of Greeks from Ana- 
tolia; however, a sizable community of Greeks remained in Istanbul. In September 
1955 and during debates over the future of Cyprus, pogroms targeted Istanbul's 
Greek population and helped to spur that community’s exodus from the city.” 

Third, the decade was also characterized by a rapidly changing social landscape. 
In quantitative terms, Istanbul’s population grew by roughly 8 percent between 
1945 and 1950. Over the next five years, it grew by a further 30 percent. The over- 
whelming majority of these migrants arrived from rural Anatolia, although migra- 
tion from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and other Balkan states was also important. The 
massive expansion of the city’s population generated new debates and anxieties 
about housing, infrastructure, and urban ways of life.'* As noted above, Istanbul 
also became increasingly “Turkish,” especially following the 1955 pogrom that tar- 
geted the city’s Greek-speaking population." 

Yet beyond these numbers, this decade also marked a generational shift. Eyüp 
was a special object of interest for a generation of writers born during the Ottoman 
Empire but were ambivalent observers of a rapidly changing city. Most of the writ- 
ers discussed in this chapter were born in the two decades between 1890 and 1910, 
meaning that even the youngest were adolescents when the Republic was founded 
in 1923. They learned to read and write using the Ottoman script and would have 
been teenagers when that script was replaced with a modified Latin script.“ Simi- 
larly, they would have witnessed a city and country reshaped by the economic 
privations and political expulsions of the 1930s. By the time that social mores, 
migration, and urban change were reshaping Istanbul and the country beyond in 
the 1950s, most of these writers would have been between thirty-eight and (in the 
case of Sermet Muhtar Alus) sixty-three years of age. While many of these writers 
wrote with one eye on the international context for their work, their lives were also 
embedded in Istanbul’s social topographies." This embeddedness impacted how 
they came to write about Eyüp and Islam, precisely because the place, its people, 
and its religious significance were so tightly woven together. 

The final dynamic that defined the 1950s was a new cultural economy. Turkey's 
participation in the Marshall Plan and the decades economic liberalization greatly 
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expanded the availability of imported consumer goods. American blue jeans, Ger- 
man toys, and other foreign products thus came to be part of a particular social 
lifestyle. Even for those who were unable to buy these new goods, their presence 
was still visible in magazines and newspapers. Both as material objects and objects 
of desire, these new consumer goods came to circulate in complicated ways. 

Alongside those consumer goods, the newspaper market expanded on a mas- 
sive scale. By one measure, the quantity of newsprint produced in Turkey tripled 
between 1945 and 1955.'* As the newspaper market expanded metropolitan news- 
papers competed for readers and advertising dollars. Innovations in color, the 
use of photographs and cartoons, and the commissioning of serialized romances, 
mysteries, historical novels, and memoirs all became techniques for newspapers 
to attract greater readership.” Beyond newspapers, two new institutions were 
also established in the 1950s: the Association of the Conquest (Fetih Derneği, orig- 
inally established in 1950)” and the Istanbul Institute (İstanbul Enstitüsü, estab- 
lished ca. 1955). Through their activities and their publications, these new actors 
helped to further expand the writing about Istanbul and Islam.” 

The political, the social, and the cultural came together most visibly in the 
explosion of “public histories” written during this decade. The founding of 
the Republic of Turkey in 1923 had been marked by an intentional historio- 
graphical project that distanced the new nation from its immediate imperial 
predecessor. New legal codes, forms of dress, professional institutions, political 
vocabularies, spatial practices, and urban planning helped to signal a modern 
country defined in opposition to the Ottoman past. Beginning in the 1940s, 
however, and especially as the five-hundredth anniversary of the 1453 conquest 
of Constantinople approached, new debates erupted over how the Ottoman past 
should be commemorated in a modern Istanbul.” Although engagements with the 
Ottoman past took many forms in 1950s Istanbul, one especially visible vision of 
the Ottoman past overlapped with an ethnically pure and triumphalist version 
of Turkish nationalism.” 

Even beyond 1453, the past emerged as a new site of interest in the public cul- 
ture of the 1950s. Writers penned regular columns in major newspapers with titles 
like “According to History,’ “A Page from the Calendar,’ “Pages from History,’ and 
“Historical Topics.” Alongside these daily newspapers, a range of popular history 
magazines were also published during this decade. These included Illustrated His- 
tory Journal, The Treasury of History, The World of History, and Life Illustrated.” 
Beyond history-specific journals, there were also publications from a wide variety 
of political and cultural backgrounds, including Yedigün (which closed in 1951),” 
Akbaba (published from 1922 to 1977, with breaks in 1930-31 and 1950-51), and 
Büyük Doğu (edited by Necip Fazıl Kısakürek and variously published and banned 
between 1943 and 1978). 

Another important venue was the magazine published by the Turkish Touring 
and Automobile Club, a bilingual journal in Turkish and French that addressed a 
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wealthy transnational audience who had begun to look at the country through the 
automobile.” In the background were also exceptional projects like Reşat Ekrem 
Kocus Istanbul Encyclopedia, first published in 1944, which set out to document 
the entire city in glorious detail.” In short, this was a decade in which writers 
gained the ability to address their audiences in a new way. This novelty included 
not simply new columns and publications but also new ways that discussions of 
religion were embedded within a much larger and messier world. 


TALE OR HISTORY? TELLING POPULAR STORIES 


In April 1950 the top story in the Istanbul press was the upcoming national elec- 
tion—the first in which the incumbent Republican People’s Party and the Demo- 
crat Party would contest the election on relatively even terms. Coverage of the 
campaign dominated the headlines, with speeches, party lists, accusations, and 
intrigues all competing for space on the front page. Beyond the election newspa- 
pers also brought their readers into a wider world: parliamentary elections in Eng- 
land, a new government cabinet in Greece, fraught diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and Turkey. 

But even amidst these national and international stories, Istanbul itself was also 
an object of attention. The daily press reported regularly on urban development 
projects, fires, the city’s changing cultural life, and more. To compete in an expand- 
ing market, newspapers also commissioned exclusive serials to attract a regular 
readership. Several of Istanbul’s best-known tombs had recently been reopened, so 
perhaps a customer stopping by a newsstand on the evening of April 8 may have 
noticed an announcement in bold letters across the top of the evening newspaper 
Son Saat (Final Hour): 


Eyub Sultan. Ziya Sakir has prepared it for you. Son Saat once more presents a new 
work to its readers. EYUB SULTAN. Among the best religious works that you'll read. 
The best work that Ziya Şakir, benefiting from seventy-three sources, has written.” 


Over the next two months Sakir would take his readers on a journey across time 
and place, bringing them from the Prophet Muhammad flight from Mecca to 
Medina to the messy industrial present of Istanbuls Golden Horn. Although Eyüp 
had been an occasional object of interest for writers and journalists during the 
19205, 30s, and "40s, Sakir's serial marked one of the first instances in which Eyüp 
was turned into a sustained topic for a mass-market readership. 

Born in 1883, Ziya Sakir (Soku) was a well-known writer who had been pub- 
lishing regular columns for newspapers like Son Posta, Tan, İkdam, and Vatan 
since the late 1920s.*! Although he published on a wide variety of topics, his histo- 
ries almost always took the form of historical novels, light on archival documents 
and instead filled with anecdote, narrative, and character.” Sakir’s work thus fit 
squarely within the genre of popular histories that exploded during the 1950s. 
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Şakir's column typically ran on page four, which was the home for most of Son 
Saat’s regular serials. His “Eyüp Sultan” thus sat alongside an eclectic mix of top- 
ics. There was a serial about Dogan Bey, the Hero of Nigbolu, which told the story 
of the 1396 Battle of Nicopolis and the Ottoman defeat of an allied Christian army. 
One column over there was the long-running serial From the Victory in Izmir to 
the Assassination in Izmir. As its title suggests, it told a story that started in Sep- 
tember 1922, when forces led by Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) captured Izmir from 
Greek forces, and ended in June 1926, when an assassination plot targeting Mus- 
tafa Kemal resulted in a clampdown on opposition movements in Turkey.” Finally, 
and immediately adjacent to Ziya Sakir’s column, there was Poisonous Smile, Zahir 
Tórümküney's novel of intrigue and love. In short, Sakir's column about Eyüp Sul- 
tan existed in relation to a set of histories and geographies and topographies. 

Sakir’s serial about Eyüp Sultan began not with a map of Istanbul nor even a 
visit to Eyüp but with a novelistic retelling of the story of the Prophet’s flight from 
Mecca. It began by setting the scene: “The weather was scorching hot. Abu Bakr 
and his daughters were sitting on the low sofas in their home, looking out the win- 
dow? Sakir's serial drew upon standard tropes: there was the Prophet hiding in a 
cave to avoid the forces of Abu Jahl, his encounter with Ziibeyr, his establishment 
of a small masjid in Quba, and his eventual arrival in Medina. Sakir then brought 
Halid bin Zeyd into the story: not wishing to disappoint any of the residents of 
Medina who wished to host him, the Prophet instead left the choice to his camel, 
who eventually knelt in front of the home of Halid bin Zeyd. 

At least in its broad contours, this story of the Prophet Muhammad's life may 
have been familiar to the readers of Son Saat, but, with its focus on Halid bin Zeyd, 
the account was novel enough to encourage readers to buy the paper every day. 
Sakir’s language throughout the serial was simple, accessible, and largely consistent 
with his reputation as a writer of popular histories. As his readers followed along, 
Sakir listed the many qualities that made Halid bin Zeyd exceptional. Although 
“not rich,” Halid bin Zeyd “possessed a generous heart,” spent all his time in the 
service of the Prophet, and earned the name Host of the Messenger (Mihmandar-1 
Resul) on account of the great hospitality he showed the Prophet.* 

Although Sakir’s serial drew on the contemporary genre of the newspaper 
serial, his story also drew on a second genre: popular stories about the prophets 
(kisas-1 enbiya). This genre, as Brett Wilson has noted, “played a far greater role 
in the teaching of the Quran and the shaping of popular understandings of Islam 
than Quranic translations or commentaries? His serial thus offers one example 
of how new articulations and understandings of Islam came to circulate during 
the decade. 

Yet Sakir’s serial was also a story about place. After relating various stories 
about the Prophet Muhammad, Halid bin Zeyd's virtues, the importance of Halid 
bin Zeyd to the Byzantines, and his grave’s miraculous rediscovery, Sakir turned 
to Eyüp itself. He described, for example, how visitors used to crowd the mosque 
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on the first Friday of every hijri month: “Those who wanted to realize their wishes 
would give things like handkerchiefs, scarves, ties, and shirts to the müezzin, 
who would recite the sald from the minaret. When these müezzin would begin the 
sald, waving these things in their hands, this great crowd would suddenly begin 
moving” Everyone, he continued, would ask for help (istimdat) from the spirit 
(ruhaniyet) of Halid bin Zeyd. Sakir's serial provides one portrait of a devotional 
practice channeled through material objects and enabled by the mosque staff 
themselves. Today such practices have been largely eliminated following a coordi- 
nated campaign against “superstitious” practices." 

Indeed, Sakir’s Eyüp was one in which Islam was woven into a vision of cultural 
authenticity. As he wrote, “The village that we today call Eyüp Sultan used to be 
called during those times the Town of Ebâ Eyyüp [Belde-i Ebâ Eyyüp] [sic]. In this 
way a sort of privilege was granted there. . .. There is no doubt that it benefited 
from his blessed spirit??? On account of that spirit, Eyüp was a place that was able 
to preserve its traditions and sense of identity despite the far-reaching changes 
that reshaped its contexts. For example, even as the Ottoman Empire transformed 
during the Tanzimat and Western fashions and modes of living became more fash- 
ionable, the residents of Eyüp (Eyüplüler) “preserved their religious and national 
ancestry [dini ve milli asaletleri]? “showed respect and deference in the spiritual 
presence of Hz. Halid,” and “gave no place to pleasures and debauchery [zevk ve 
sefahatler] that morals and the sharia would not approve??? 

When Şakir's serial was republished as a book in the late 1950s, he expanded 
on his argument about Eyüps capacity to preserve its ancestry: "Ihe people of 
Eyüp changed nothing, from the clothing that theyd been used to for centuries 
to their simplest manners and customs” and “did not rush to accept the require- 
ments [icaplar] of the Tanzimat? In Şakir's account, this essential quality of Eyüp 
had been lost. Ending his column by describing Eyiip as it appeared in the 1950s, 
he mourned its transformation into what he called an “exclusively workers’ town” 
(münhasıran işçi beldesi). This mode of comparing Eyüps idealized past to its 
fallen present would emerge as a potent rhetorical trope for those who took Eyüp 
as their object. 

Şakir's novelized history of Eyüp Sultan, however, drew critiques from writers 
such as Haluk Sehsuvaroglu, who insisted on a sharp distinction between “His- 
tory” (Tarih) and “Tales” (Masal). Sehsuvaroglu's career as a writer, like those of 
many of his peers, overlapped with several other activities, including a successful 
eftort to establish the Naval Museum (Deniz Müzesi) and an honorary position at 
the Topkapı Palace Museum.” He had begun writing public history columns in the 
late 1940s for the daily newspaper Akşam, but in the early 1950s had transitioned 
to writing for the leading paper, Cumhuriyet. In 1953 he had helped to compile 
a lavishly illustrated newspaper spread entitled “Istanbul through the Centuries” 
(“Asırlar Boyunca Ístanbul").? In a column that took its title from the distinction 
between History and Tales, Sehsuvaroglu took aim at those “historical novels that 
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have recently been in great demand” because their “writers frequently stray from 
historical facts and change the truth of events as much as possible.” 

To write more “historical” work, Sehsuvaroglu focused on documentary 
sources: archives, mosque inscriptions, Divan poetry, and Evliya Celebi above all. 
Even though he generally avoided commenting on contemporary Istanbul, his 
writing was often shaped by an implicit comparison. For example, in an article 
about the mansions (yalilar) that had once lined the shores of the Golden Horn, 
Sehsuvaroglu noted that “once, Eyiip’s tombs and cemeteries had been more orderly 
[muntazam] and its neighborhoods and market more well tended [bakımlı]? “ For 
him, Eyüp functioned as a place of the past. It was valuable precisely because it 
seemed to be unchanged while surrounded by a rapidly changing city. This focus 
on Eyüp was also consistent with a broader complaint about the lack of attention 
paid to history and especially the Republic’s Ottoman inheritance. 

Even though Şehsuvaroğlu typically focused on buildings and other inanimate 
objects, there were exceptions to this rule. A March 1957 column opened with a 
rueful observation about the relative lack of interest in the lives of those Istanbul 
residents who had been witness to a century’s worth of urban change: “What a 
shame that these have not yet been recorded, only listened to by those with a curi- 
osity or interest in the old. Where, in fact, in a country where the social history 
has not been written, the importance of these memories is obvious.” In the 1950s 
discussions were emerging not only about Eyiip and Islam, but also about the ways 
that the “past” should be defined and located in specific places. 


LOST OR RESTORED? EYUP AS A PLACE IN BETWEEN 


Eyüps material and social landscapes, however, were rapidly shifting over the 
course of the 1950s. For many, the landscape’s disappearance provoked broader 
consideration of changing social mores, relationships, and geographies. Consider 
Sermet Muhtar Alus’s essay in The Treasure of History (Tarih Hazinesi), published 
in December 1951. Born in 1887, Alus had made his living as a writer by cataloging 
a city of vanishing things.” He began his essay by identifying the three things that 
made Eyüp famous: “Its kebabs, its cream, and its toys” He proceeded to describe 
in vivid detail the smells, shapes, textures, and sounds of these objects that once 
defined Eyiip. 

But, in a rhetorical move that became typical for those who wrote about Eyiip, 
Alus transitioned to a more recent visit that took place after some years away. 
He began, 


For perhaps ten years I hadn't traveled in that direction, [and] I was shocked 
[parmagim agzimda kaldi]. In every direction, radios, gramophones, not a trace of 
the kebab sellers, the cream sellers, the toy makers. Only on one stores wall, a few 
drums, tambourines, and mortars; in the display case, celluloid babies and balls; 
soldiers of lead, cars and buses of tin. On all of them, a “Made in Germany” stamp.* 
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The passage condensed a set of tangible material changes embedded into several 
short blocks in the center of Eyüp. These changes were at once material (from clay, 
wood, and paper to celluloid and tin), social (because both the shopkeepers and 
the customers were different), and geopolitical (the “Made in Germany” stamp). 

Suggestively, however, Alus’s essay about the special qualities of Eyüp had 
very little to say about the markers of official Islam. Even when Alus entered the 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan itself, his attention focused on the social practices woven 
through the mosque: “Theres no mark of the funerals, of the beggars. The pigeons 
beside the holy tomb have declined in numbers. Of the women who sold corn by 
the dish and the slumbering storks, only one caught my eye. Its feathers fallen out, 
its flock flown, even its clattering chatter gone. Looking about, sad and depressed, 
on a single leg” Aluss essay pointed to the mosques embeddedness in a set of 
urban relations that subverted expectations about a purely “religious” experience 
in Eyüp. Begging in Eyüp was an especially clear example of this. When people 
would visit the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan to pray for something (for example, good 
health, a new job, or improved fortunes), they would often leave an offering in 
return, ranging from distributing charity to beggars to offering food to other visi- 
tors to paying for the sacrifice of an animal. This reciprocal relationship between 
prayer and charity helped to create a situation in which begging was institutional- 
ized in Eyüp.” While we cant know precisely why the institution disappeared, it 
is likely that the tomb’s closure and a decrease in the number of visitors led to the 
disappearance of begging in the way that Alus remembered. This period was also 
one in which reformers, citizens, and state authorities debated the scale and site 
for charity and philanthropy." 

As for the birds of Eyüp Sultan, scholars have highlighted the central role 
afforded to birds in Ottoman mosques.” Although Alus’s essay does not address 
this topic, one might explore the ecologies of faith once organized through the 
mosque and its environs: the pilgrims scattering birdseed, the pigeons and storks 
that once nested in the trees, birdhouses, and graveyards, and the "affective and 
intellectual possibilities of connecting to the world not as God's deputies . . . but 
as animals once again in kinship” There are few clues as to why the birds disap- 
peared, although it may have been related to ecological changes linked to Istanbul's 
industrialization and urbanization. The stork that Alus mentions was a frequent 
character in contemporary accounts and photographs of Eyüp Sultan. Whatever 
the case, the departure of both Eyüps beggars and its birds speaks to the changing 
nature of the relationships and networks within which the mosque was embedded. 

Alus's perspective on Eyüp's transformations was clear. He closed his essay by 
describing his return to the ferry station, where he would have taken a small vapur 
to return to Istanbul's busier districts. Near the station, he wrote, he overheard a 
conversation between a group of young men. They spoke of “working out, wres- 
tling, the clubs along the Golden Horn” while one “went on about the ball that 
would be given that night in Fener, whistling its tangos? Aluss essay provides one 
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fine-grained observation of a changing Eyüp in the early 1950s, but it also dem- 
onstrates how writers used Eyüp as a place from which to tell stories about the 
ruptures, tensions, and incongruous encounters that had come to define Istanbul. 

The sense of incongruity was similarly palpable in an essay by the writer and 
newspaper columnist Nahid Sirri Orik that was published in May 1954 in The 
Majestic East (Büyük Doğu) .“ Born in 1895, just a few years after Alus, Örik was 
similarly part of a generation that had lived through a set of traumatic urban trans- 
formations. And, like Alus, Orik also began his essay with an arrival story. 

Alighting from the ferry and walking the main street in the direction of the 
Mosque of Eyiip Sultan, Orik remarked on the Ottoman-era gravestones pushed 
to one side to make room for new roads through Eyüp. “Shouldn't we be protecting 
with great care,’ he mused, “Eyiip’s tens of thousands of old graves and countless 
tombs?” Passing through the courtyard of the mosque with barely a mention of the 
tomb itself, Orik moved inland, toward the then outer district of Taşlıtarla. 

His attention was drawn once more to the encounter between the old and the 
new. Negotiating his way along the crowded road, he focused on the buildings 
on either side: “A few beautiful old houses and quite a number of new apartment 
buildings, though one or two already in need of repair . . . So-called modern style 
[güya modern] apartment buildings that spoil Eyüp spiritual view (ruhani man- 
zara)” Finally, he arrived at a bookstore run by an old acquaintance: “When, seeing 
the quantity and variety of French cinema and fashion magazines in the display 
window, I expressed my surprise, [the bookshop owner] said that was what he 
sold the most. In this old and impoverished Istanbul district, what do these young 
women buying these French, English, and German cinema and fashion magazines 
and returning to their ruined houses learn from them?” As he returned to the 
ferry, Orik broadened his lens: “Just as everything else has taken flight and gone, 
Eyüps meaning—along with that of old Istanbul—has also taken flight and gone 
... [i]n its place nothing more than a few traces and blotches?” 

For both Alus and Orik, Eyiip served two linked functions. First, it was a place 
of memory. Both men experienced their trip in the 1950s against the backdrop of 
their previous visits. The incongruity they perceived was thus both geographical 
(about the “foreign” not fitting in Eyiip) and temporal (involving the “now” and 
the “then”). More broadly, Eyüp also served as a place where opposites rubbed 
up against each other: a whistled tango on a dark street down the road from the 
mosque; imported toys on a street named for the toys once made there; cinema 
and fashion magazines read in aging houses. Strikingly, however, their essays had 
little to say about what we might call “official” Islam. There was no mention of the 
Prophet Muhammad, hadith, or even Halid bin Zeyd. Their work thus suggests a 
way of thinking about Islam that was woven into the fabric of everyday life and 
into a certain urban sociability. 

Yet if some writers traced the vanishing of Eyüps “true” character during the 
19508, other writers looked at the same landscape and told a different story. This 
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was especially true in 1958 and 1959, as two linked urban projects impacted Eyüp. 
The first was the urban development spearheaded by Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes. New boulevards were an especially important part of these “Menderes 
Operations” In addition to completely transforming how traffic flowed through 
the city, these boulevards often created new sguares in front of the citys major 
mosgues. The second project was the restoration of many Ottoman-era mosgues 
around Turkey, but particularly in Istanbul.” Directed by the General Directorate 
of Foundations, these restoration projects were often folded into broader debates 
about the Ottoman past throughout the 1950s. 

A two-page spread published in 1958 in Life (Hayat) magazine provided one 
account of how the Menderes Operations and restoration came together in 
Eyüp.“ Framed as a narrative of decline and recovery, the article began with nos- 
talgic vision of the past: “Eyüp was once one of Turkey’s most developed places 
len mamur yerlerinden]? However, “with time . . . Eyüp was forgotten” and the 
mosque’s surroundings filled in with wooden shacks (salas) and factories. As a 
result, “Eyüp, with its factories that spewed smoke and smell, became a work site; 
with its ruined broken historic works, only a pilgrimage destination. . . . It became 
a place [mekanı] of poor, destitute [çilekeş] people” 

The author then drew a striking parallel between a devotional practice engaged 
in by young girls and those down on their luck who would visit Eyüp and the 
built environment itself: “Some numbers of people have prayed for Eyüps good 
fortune and left the faucets open [as young women would do to pray for an auspi- 
cious marriage] so that the development project sweeping the entire country has 
also included Eyüp. ... The surroundings of the Eyüp Mosque [sic] and its tomb 
[türbe] have been opened.” This “opening” had a profound impact on the center 
of Eyüp. A new boulevard linked the Edirne Highway on the ridge above with the 
network of roads running along the shore of the Golden Horn. In the process, 
the boulevard’s construction led to the destruction of the market immediately in 
front of the mosque and the reconfiguration of sight lines and transportation net- 
works through the newly built square. 

From the point of view of this article—one addressed to the middle-class 
readers of Life who likely lived outside the district—the key goal was rescuing 
Eyüp from its ostensible disrepair and transforming it into a “district of monu- 
ments” (abideler semti) that suited its “sanctity” (kudsiyet). Making a place for 
these monuments thus required the creation of new architectural voids.9 It also 
required restoration of the buildings themselves, above all the Mosque of Eyüp 
Sultan, whose restoration was completed in March 1959.5* A news story in Life, for 
example, celebrated the event by including photos of both the celebration (men 
eating dates to break their fast during Ramadan) and the building itself (especially 
the mosque’s repainted central dome).® Haluk Şehsuvaroğlu also mentioned the 
event in his regular column “Tarihi Bahisler” (Historical Topics).* In keeping with 
his attitude toward "history; his column was a detailed account of facts pertaining 
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to the building, based on the mosgue inscriptions (kitabe) and documents in the 
Topkapı Archives. He closed by situating the mosgue and district in relation to 
the contemporary Menderes Operations. 

“Eyüp, he wrote, “received priority consideration [ayrıca ele alınmış] during 
the development operations [imar hareketleri]? However, he insisted that these 
development operations would not make Eyüp “modern” like other parts of the 
city. “It is without doubt that Eyüps mystic atmosphere [mistik hava] will not be 
dispersed, and . . . especially that the rococo and Empire traces, mementos of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, will not be destroyed? If the Menderes Opera- 
tions aimed to make other parts of Istanbul “modern,” Sehsuvaroglu declared that 
the opposite was true in Eyüp: “Eyüb finds itself made eternal in its spiritual atmo- 
sphere [ruhani havası]? 

The columnist Refi Cevat Ulunay also devoted one of his Milliyet columns 
to the mosque’s restoration.” His column was more explicitly political. Laud- 
ing the government and especially the prime minister, Ulunay wrote, “The effort 
that they have shown concerning the rescuing of religious buildings, monuments, 
and tombs from ruin requires [mucib olmuş] the thanks of all Muslims? After 
describing the mosque’s restoration in glowing terms, he ended by quoting a 
brief conversation with Vasfi Egeli, the projects lead architect. Vasfi Bey, he said, 
deflected any praise for the building's success, saying, “Tm nothing other than a 
worthless servant [naciz hadim]? 

Although one might assume that urban development projects and restoration 
projects belong to different worlds, transforming Eyüp into a “district of monu- 
ments” was in fact entirely consistent with the project of making a modern city.” 
What was at stake in this project was establishing clear boundaries between the 
“new” and the “old.” Yet as Vasfi Egeli’s comment makes clear, this project of devel- 
opment was also not simply a “secular” project but involved complicated feelings 
of obligation and responsibility to this site of Islam. The journalist Salim Bayar, 
ending a twelve-part report on Eyiip’s redevelopment in the paper Terciiman, 
summed up this hope: “And this tomb [of Eyüp Sultan] will be a source of Islamic 


comfort (İslamın bir teselli kaynağı] until eternity?” 


THEIRS OR OURS? PUBLICS OF ISLAM 


For writers like Sehsuvaroglu, Alus, and Orik, Eyiip was a place connected to their 
sense of self. Narrating Eyiip became a way to stage a particular authorial persona 
with which the audience was encouraged to identify. Yet Eyüp could also be pre- 
sented not as a place of “us” but as a place of the “other” assumed to be distant 
from the modernizing worlds of Istanbul. A two-page spread published in 1954 in 
Life Illustrated (Resimli Hayat) shows how Eyiip was presented to a middle-class 
audience that (likely) did not live in Eyiip. It also asks us to consider how Eyiip, 
Islam, and religious practice came to be woven into the changing urbanity of 1950s 
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Istanbul. The juxtaposition of text and image in the article, entitled “A Friday in 
Eyüpsultan” is notable both for what it showed and what it left out.” 

The story began with a description of the prayer window (hacet penceresi) 
that looks in from the mosque’s inner courtyard onto the tomb itself. The paired 
photograph showed several women clustered close to the window itself; behind 
them stood a small boy dressed for his circumcision (siinnet) and a young man 
dressed in uniform. The accompanying text emphasized the crowds that gather at 
this place and the variety of dress: “The clothing is of all types. . . . Those wearing 
çarşaf, coats, long-sleeved shirts, short-sleeved, no-sleeved, there are even those 
wearing blue jeans [blu cin'li|””! Left unspoken was the gendered nature of this 
observation: all were items of clothing associated with women. 

From there the article highlighted several other practices and objects that 
defined the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. These included the collecting of forty-one 
pieces of corn (another practice considered something that women engage in), a 
brief description of the famous stork Hacı Baba who once lived on the grounds of 
the mosque, and the “Pigeons’ Hilton” built to house the pigeons. The second page 
added more curiosities for the readers of Life Illustrated: a description of a particu- 
lar tomb linked to young boys’ circumcision and the desire for children, identified 
only as one of the “greats” (biiyiikler); the auntie (teyze) selling prayer beads (tes- 
bih) to women; the vendor trying to pass off a guinea pig as a rabbit; and the queue 
waiting to look through the stereoscope at Mecca, Medina, the Kaaba, the capital 
of America, the beaches of Miami. For five kurus, the author noted, the traveling 
sinemacı would show seven poses. There were—of course—several çarşaflı women 
waiting around, along with lots of children. “The sinemacı knows which pictures 
hes going to show based on the customer clothing.” The tone of the article was 
mocking. A Friday in Eyüp seemed to be filled with charlatans and cheap cons. 

Missing, of course, was the central act of Friday in Eyüp: the Friday prayers. In 
fact, this two-page spread said nothing about the “orthodox” forms of Islam that one 
might expect to find in Eyüp. Its vision and description of religion were affectionate 
but also highlighted “superstitious” behaviors. In the process, the article positioned 
religion not as a vital and ongoing part of urban life but as a sort of remnant, 
distant in time and place from the lives of the author and their readership. 

In contrast, there were a number of texts in the 1950s that sought to instruct 
their readers in how to visit Eyüp "correctly" One of the most extensive was Hacı 
Cemal Öğüts The Famous Eyyüb Sultan, but a small pamphlet prepared in 1958 
provides another example. Its front cover showed a photo of the Mosque of Eyüp 
Sultan taken from the adjacent square. Ironically, the photo could not have been 
taken only a few years previous, as the photo was taken from the spot where the 
market complex would have stood. 

The title of the pamphlet, printed on the back cover, was The History and Man- 
ner of Visiting Hz. Halid (Hazreti Halidin Adabı Ziyareti ve Tarihi). It was published 
by a man identified only as M. Akif Bencoşar, a bookseller (kitapçı) whose address 
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was listed as the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan itself. A note on the pamphlet’s back cover 
indicated that the pamphlet was itself a selection from an older book, The Key of 
Visitation and Its Manners (Müftahı Ziyaret ve Adabı). The end of the pamphlet 
gives the date of the text as January 26, 1921 (16 Cemaziülevvel 1339), which helps 
to explain the relatively stilted style of the pamphlet's language, which is rich in 
Persian and Arabic cognates and markedly different than Şakir's far more readable 
serial. The pamphlet's existence also speaks to the ongoing work of transmission, 
the acts of copying and recopying through which understandings and practices of 
Islam were communicated across time and place. 

Those who purchased the short pamphlet during their visit would have found 
three linked sections. The first provided a brief history of both Halid bin Zeyd 
and the mosque in which the pamphlet’s readers found themselves. It stressed 
Halid bin Zeyd's excellence, citing the well-known story of the Prophet Muham- 
mad's camel choosing the house of Halid bin Zeyd in Medina, and his position 
as a beloved Companion of the Prophet. It included a version of Halid bin Zeyd’s 
death during the siege of Constantinople, his burial under a stone inscribed “This 
is the tomb of Ebu Eyüp” (Hâzâ kabri Ebi Eyüb), the destruction of his tombs by 
the Greeks (Rumlar, kabri serifi bozmuslar), their rebuilding of the tomb, and its 
later destruction. Its history closed with a brief story of the discovery of Halid bin 
Zeyd's tomb by Shaykh Akşemseddin and the endowment and later embellish- 
ment of the mosque by Sultan Mehmet the Conqueror and his successors. 

The pamphlet then transitioned to a description of how the people of Istanbul 
would visit Eyüp. It had become, the pamphlet wrote, a tradition of “the righteous 
of Istanbul's people" (İstanbul ahalisinin sulehası) to visit the tomb before engag- 
ing in something “auspicious” (hayırlı), before enrolling their children in school 
or celebrating their circumcision, upon finishing a complete reading of the Qur'an 
(Hatmi Serif), or upon memorizing it. “There are those,’ it continued, “who, on 
becoming old and infirm, lament that “This year I was not able to visit””* The 
pamphlet stressed the experience of those who had been alcoholics, addicted to 
gambling, or womanizers (sarhoşluk, kumarbazlık, hovardalık) and—upon visit- 
ing this “blessed station” (miibarek makam) and repenting and praying to God for 
forgiveness—had been redeemed.” 

Finally, the pamphlet presented a series of justifications for why visiting 
the tomb was religiously appropriate. Its references were eclectic, including 
Abu ’1-Hasan al-Shadhili (referred to as Şazeli Hazretleri) and Abt I-Mawâhib 
al-Shadhili (referred to as Şeyh Ebülmevahib), perhaps indicating that the pam- 
phlet’s author was associated with the Shadhiliyya Sufi order.” Yet the pamphlet 
continued by citing a wide range of other religious authorities.” The seemingly 
eclectic nature of the citations suggests that the pamphlet’s author was likely a 
part of an intellectual and religious milieu organized around Sufi orders, but those 
knowledges circulated between many kinds of people and many kinds of author- 
ity. The pamphlet’s author ended with a brief note about how one ought to visit the 
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tomb: “Pay attention to the friend that you come with; if you want to give charity, 
you can, but you can also refrain. In a crowd of visitors, don't rush, be patient and 
respectful. Let’s remember with charitable prayers all our religious brethren who 
work to protect this blessed place” 

Another example of a text addressing its readers as fellow Muslims was Süh- 
eyl Unver’s short book The Tombs of the Companions in Istanbul.” Because of 
the number of Companions buried there or in adjacent districts, Eytip was a key 
place in Unver’s guide. Like the pamphlets author, Ünver sought to transform 
how his readers would encounter these tombs. He argued that developing this 
awareness should be part of the five-hundredth anniversary celebrations. This was 
because the Companions and holy warriors (Sahabe ve miicahitler) had played an 
important role in the project of making Istanbul both Turkish and a Muslim city 
(millilestirme ve Miisliimanlastirma).* Evaluating the state of these tombs after 
nearly thirty years of closure, he drew a link between the (Muslim) spiritual life of 
Istanbul’s residents and the actual administration of the city: “Just as people can- 
not live without spirituality [máneviyatsiz], cities cannot endure nor be adminis- 
tered without history and spirituality"! 

In contrast to the gently mocking tone of the spread in Life Illustrated, books 
like Hacı Cemal Ógüts The Famous Eyyüb Sultan and Süheyl Ünver's The Tombs 
of the Companions in Istanbul and pamphlets like The Key of Visitation and Its 
Manners were deeply concerned with religious instruction. In various ways, these 
texts and those like them sought to “instruct practitioners regarding the correct 
form and purpose of a given practice”* In doing so, readers were asked to “relate 
conceptually to a past... and a future... through a present"? Rich as Talal Asad’s 
framework is, however, these texts and the broader production of public culture in 
1950s Istanbul point the way toward two crucial conceptual insights. 

First, these texts were not just concerned with instructing their audiences about 
proper practice; they were focused on linking those practices to a particular place. 
In other words, discursive traditions are always embedded in and entangled with 
the messiness of the world. This is not to reduce the “religious” to merely an effect 
of context; rather, it requires us to think about the complicated ways that writ- 
ers sought to connect themselves to their audiences and the world around them. 
This work of connection involved citation practices, the transmission of hadith, 
the realities of book printing and distribution, the forgetfulness or attention with 
which people carried these books through the city, and more. 

Second, and following on that point, the work of transmission was and remains 
a material practice, reliant on the capacity of texts to be transcribed, circulated, 
reproduced, stacked, shelved, and even destroyed. The pamphlet’s material quali- 
ties—stamped on cheap paper, simply produced, and sold for only forty kurus by 
M. Akif Bey—shaped the meanings that it carried and how it moved through the 
city. At the other end of the spectrum, Süheyl Unver’s book relied on a careful 
practice of reading gravestones and inscriptions (kitabe) on mosques and tombs. 
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In contrast to manuscripts and pamphlets, Unver’s media of transmission were 
powerfully inert. 


CONCLUSION 


Where was Eyüp? Although Eyüp was the frequent subject of articles in the 
1950s—articles that were often printed alongside photographs of its central 
mosque, tomb, and graveyards— readers were never provided with a map. Instead, 
authors almost always relied on a shared topography of Istanbul, one in which cer- 
tain identities and histories were linked to different places. However, that topog- 
raphy required work to create and maintain. Istanbul’s print cultures played an 
important role in that project. 

The 1950s were a decade of tumult and change during which a generation of 
writers engaged with Istanbul and its histories in new ways. Eyüp was a crucial 
place for many of them. They wrote about many topics: its monuments, its urban 
changes, its social life, and, of course, the Companion buried at its center. What 
emerged was not a single self-contained place of Islam but instead something 
composite. There was Ziya Sakir's serialized popular history and Sermet Muhtar 
Alus's evocative account of a vanished social fabric; there was Haluk Sehsuvaroglu's 
insistence on proper documentary history and Life Illustrated's picture of Islam as 
something that people other than its readers did; and there were new texts that 
sought to educate and instruct readers in what it meant to be Muslim. Rather 
than drawing clear distinctions between "secular" and *religious" versions of Eyüp, 
this chapter has sought to highlight how Eyüp came to be defined at the border 
between multiple visions. These new publics encountered an old Islam in ways that 
were contingent, contested, and never a foregone conclusion.** 

In doing so, this chapter makes two conceptual contributions. First, it asks us to 
think more expansively about the "labors that go into writing and reading" these 
stories in order to “see them as elements of [places] in motion rather than static 
representations." One danger of writing about Eyüp is that we look only at self- 
identified "Islamic" writers like Necip Fazil Kisakürek. Instead, this chapter shows 
us how places of Islam were articulated through many different genres, thus com- 
plicating that idea that there was a single “correct” Eyüp. Eyüp circulated through 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and encyclopedia subscriptions. In moving 
through the city in diverse ways, these material objects helped to make Eyüp a 
place in multiple, overlapping ways. 

Second, this chapter suggests that we expand how we think about the geogra- 
phies of Islam during the 1950s. In a 1952 article assessing the visibility of Islam in 
Turkey, Bernard Lewis argued that many of the new Islamic journals were “some- 
what disappointing," written by men who "show all too plainly the scars of thirty 
years of frustration and isolation”“ In his view, their visions of Islam were limited 
by a separation from the experiences of the broader Muslim world.” On the one 
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hand, Lewis identified an important rupture between communities in Turkey and 
networks that once spanned the Ottoman Empire. On the other, however, Lewis 
missed the way that this geography was also experienced as an urban transfor- 
mation. Even as we continue to explore how Islam and nation were reconfigured 
during the 1950s, it is also important to think about the uneven topographies that 
continue to define Istanbul. Working from Eyüp provides one such approach. 


Fluid Stories 


In October 1920 a young man began to keep a journal about his trips to Eyüp.' In 
later decades he would become one of Turkey’s best-known cultural historians and 
an important teacher of traditional arts such as calligraphy, paper marbling, 
and book binding. In 1920, however, Ahmet Süheyl Ünver was only twenty-two, 
about to both graduate from medical school and complete his training in callig- 
raphy at the Madrasa of Calligraphy (Medresetü'l-Hattâtin).? The first few pages 
of his journal consisted of a few pasted-in photographs, a list of Eyüp's Sufi lodges 
and their appointed meeting days, and an index of his various visits to the district. 

But the journal really began on the next page. With great care, Unver composed 
a bismillah in careful thuluth script, “In the name of Allah, the Most Gracious, the 
Most Merciful” A brief signature followed in the style of practiced calligraphers: 
“Hurrire Süheyl” (Süheyl wrote this). This was a page of careful, attentive beginnings. 

Following the opening bismillah, Unver carefully transcribed a long prayer 
in Arabic from a book entitled The Virtues of Halid (Menakib-1 Halidiyye)? The 
prayer addressed Halid bin Zeyd— "Peace be upon you, O Companion of the Mes- 
senger of Allah”—and asked for his intercession on behalf of those who visited. 
At the bottom of the prayer Unver made a note to himself that the prayer was “to 
be read on visiting the holy tomb? Beneath the passage he included four stamps 
of the seal of the tombs attendant (tiirbedar) and added a final explanation: “The 
seals which are given in the holy tomb of His Excellency Halid. They dip them in 
water and then drink the water as an offering [nezr, Ar. nadhr|?* 

The fact that Unver chose to make a note of this specific act suggests how 
important water was to the act of visiting Halid bin Zeyd’s tomb. Although 
Unver never precisely identifies the well, it is likely that the water was taken 
from the tomb itself, offered to visitors by its then-attendants Şemsettin Efendi 
or his son Refik Özgül.' Persons, prayers, and a place brought into relation. This 
is one enactment of place. 
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But crucially, this act of place making depended on a material substance: water. 
Pilgrims visit the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, offer their prayers, arrange their bodies 
in gestures of respect, and drink from the water provided by the tomb’s attendant. 
Pilgrims were linked to this place through their encounters with water." 

You find water in many places in Eyiip. It flows from the faucets in the inner 
courtyard of the mosque. It flows from ablution fountains in the mosque’s 
outer courtyard. It flows through wells and cisterns. It flows through old stream- 
beds, though these are largely lost from view. But water never exists on its own; it 
requires objects and infrastructures to make it accessible in particular ways. Water 
is offered, sold, and shared; it leaks, links, springs, and sustains. 

Through water, Eyüp is linked to many places and times. There are fluid connec- 
tions to Istanbul, Ottoman geographies, and the broader world of Islam. Water is 
the matter of life. As the Qur'an teaches, and as is often inscribed on Ottoman-era 
fountains, “From water every living thing” (Min al-ma kul shayyin hayyin): “Have 
those who disbelieved not considered that the heavens and the earth were a joined 
entity, and We separated them and made from water every living thing? Then will 
they not believe?” In addition to this work of connection, water bears witness 
to the wonder of creation.’ As Annemarie Schimmel notes, “Water not only has the 
power of purifying people externally, but also becomes—as in other religious tra- 
ditions—a fitting symbol for the purification of hearts. Water is constantly quak- 
ing and moving—that is . . . its act of exalting the Lord in unison with all other 
creatures.” Beyond water itself, the Qur'an provides reference to a fluid vocabu- 
lary including the sea (bahr), the river (nahir), and springs (aynan). These forms 
of water flow through a range of stories, most of all in reference to the creation of 
the world but also in key encounters such as that between Moses and Khidr." 

However, those stories were often shared across and between multiple commu- 
nities. For example, stories about Khidr both “spanned great distances and became 
not only an example of cross-cultural contacts, but the very embodiment of both 
the distances between cultures and the ways in which they intersect”!? Water— 
both as a material substance and as something about which stories are told—is 
woven into histories of cross-cultural and interreligious encounters in Anatolia 
and the Middle East.” 

Yet for water to circulate through human worlds, it requires infrastructures: 
vessels, pipes, fountains, bottles, cups. It requires social relationships to maintain 
those infrastructures: tomb attendants, municipal workers, friends. For this rea- 
son, geographers and others have long been interested in how the relationship 
between humans and water is mediated by social and technological systems." 
Elsewhere, scholars of religion and material culture have explored the capacities of 
"sensational forms . . . relatively fixed modes for invoking and organising access to 
the transcendental [that offer] structures of repetition to create and sustain links 


between believers? ^ 
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FIGURE 6. Visitor drinking from a fountain in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, May 2014. 


This chapter brings those arguments together by focusing on Eyüps “fluid sto- 
ries; a concept that takes inspiration from the etymological link between the word 
rivayet and the qualities of flow, transmission, and connection associated with 
water. As Mehmet Efendioğlu notes, “The term rivayet [Ar. riwáya], which has 
in the dictionary meanings of ‘to water, to drink deeply from a spring; to trans- 
mit; is used with the meaning of ‘transmitting, through a document, hadith and 
similar reports [and] attributing them to the one who transmits or undertakes 
[that act]-”'® Beyond the etymological link, the concept encourages us to consider 
water’s simultaneous movement through stories about Eyüp and through its mate- 
rial infrastructures. Water’s capacity to mediate makes it a key substance for this 
place of Islam, but this capacity is only religiously appropriate when water's medi- 
ating role becomes invisible." 

I make two linked arguments. First, water is important to Eyüp because it links 
multiple places, times, people, and registers. These include links between the 
tomb of Halid bin Zeyd and the well of Zamzam in Mecca, between the pres- 
ent and centuries-old traditions of healing waters, between people who drink 
water and those whom they have lost, between states of illness and health, and 
between the mundane world of human affairs and a world of the divine. 

Second, water’s capacity to mediate and sustain these links makes it an object of 
contestation. Because water is “bound in intimate and more distant relations with 
other persons through shared material habits and habitats?” it plays an important 
role in creating a community of Muslims. At the same time, because water can be 
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so easily shared, its use (or misuse, as the case may be) generates anxieties about 
practices that seep through the boundaries between Muslim and non-Muslim, 
between appropriate and forbidden forms of practice. Rather than argue that there 
is a fixed “Muslim” or “Islamic” understanding of water, this chapter explores some 
of the ways that Eyüps fluid stories help to make this a place of Islam. 

I organize the chapter according to the infrastructures that make water avail- 
able in Eyüp. In doing so, I hope to highlight both relationships shared across 
multiple sites and the ways that these sites’ uses can diverge. Despite being a com- 
mon substance, water—and the fluid stories it carries—is not a single thing. 


THE WELLS OF ZAMZAM 


Among the many priceless objects housed within the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, 
there is a small well. Covered with a marble stone (bilezik taşı) and still possessed 
of a wooden pulley to draw water up from the cistern below, this is likely the well 
whose water was translated into Sitheyl Unver’s journal in 1920.” Although there 
are many wells in Istanbul, this is one of the few known for sharing a source with 
the well of Zamzam in Mecca. Rather than point to the physical impossibility of 
such a hydrologic relationship, we are better served by taking the claim seriously: 
how do the waters of Zamzam help us understand the geographies of Islam dif- 
ferently? Precisely because water connects in unexpected ways, it reminds us that 
even imagined geographies rely on material substances—mediums—to instantiate 
shared practices, meanings, and the places linked to them. 

The most common story of Zamzam runs like this: The Prophet Abraham 
brought his wife, Hagar, and son, Ismail, to Mecca, where he left them. Near death 
from thirst, Hagar and Ismail were rescued by the divinely aided discovery of the 
well of Zamzam.”! Today the well of Zamzam in Mecca is located within the pre- 
cincts of the Masjid al-Haram and is still associated with healing properties.” As 
several hadith report, the Prophet stressed the importance of drinking the water 
of Zamzam not simply in order to slake one’s thirst but also as a kind of worship.” 
Yet beyond Mecca itself, there are several sites around the world that have come to 
be considered as having “zamzam” water, including the Great Mosque of Kairouan 
in Tunisia and the tomb of Hacı Bektaş in central Anatolia. 

It is not clear when the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan came to be associated with 
the well of Zamzam. However, an inscription commemorating Sultan Ahmed I’s 
rebuilding of the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd in the early seventeenth century sug- 
gests that the association between Eyüp Sultan and Mecca was already established 
by that time. Mehmet Nermi Haskan’s history of Eyüp includes several stories 
(rivayetler) that have been transmitted about the well. In one story, the friends of 
Halid bin Zeyd dug a spring here after burying him, after which the Byzantines 
turned it into a well. In another story, the daughter of a Byzantine emperor suf- 
fering from an affliction of the nerves (sinir hastalığı) was cured by washing with 
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the water of this spring after seeing the water in a dream. Because of this spring's 
healing powers, it came to be known as an ayazma (holy spring). 

Precisely because ayazma are so often associated with Greek Orthodox sites of 
worship, it might seem strange to speak of ayazma in Eyüp. By and large, Eyüps 
wells today are rarely identified as ayazma. However, Eyüps hydrologic topogra- 
phy is in some respects an inheritance from the district's Byzantine history. Prior to 
the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, this district was known as Cosmidion, 
after the construction of a church and monastery dedicated to two saints, Cosmas 
and Damian, known for their power as healers.” The monastery was a well-known 
destination for both residents of Constantinople and visitors to the city." 

While it is not precisely clear where the monastery was located, the district of 
Cosmidion became what is now known as Eyüp. Given the role that water played 
in the Byzantine traditions associated with Cosmidion, it is highly likely that at 
least some of these waters were known as ayazma, even if they are not called such 
today. For example, Süheyl Ünver, quoting from Evliya Çelebi, mentioned an 
ayazma known as the Küplüce Ayazma that once sat on a high hill above the road 
to Kağıthane, surrounded by trees.” 

Indeed, one could draw Eyüp into a constellation of ayazma still found around 
contemporary Istanbul, including examples found in neighborhoods tradition- 
ally associated with Istanbuls Greek-speaking population (Rum), such as Zeyt- 
inburnus Church and Monastery of St. Mary of the Fish (Balıklı Meryem Ana 
Rum Ortodoks Manastiri)” and Ayvansaray’s Church of St. Mary of Blachernae 
(Meryem Ana Kilisesi).*° 

To be clear, this is not to say that the well in the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd is 
really a “Byzantine” shrine. Such a description mobilizes the chronotope of ori- 
gins discussed in this book’s introduction and tends to reproduce an understand- 
ing of places as being only defined by internally coherent and consistent essences. 
Rather, it should call our attention to the persistence of ayazma in Istanbul, and 
the capacity for this devotional geography to both change and remain.’ 

Ways of knowing did not map neatly onto stable positions of “Christian” and 
“Muslim.” Indeed, foreign, non-Muslim visitors to Eyüp during the nineteenth 
century similarly mentioned the relationship between the well in the tomb and 
the “famous well of Zemzem [sic] at Mecca; a belief that “[added] to the sanc- 
tity of the spot, and augment[ed] the vigilance with which the approaches [were] 
guarded”? Another English-speaking visitor in the 1830s similarly described the 
presence of “miraculous water . . . drawn up in silver buckets, and presented to 
the faithful in vases of the same metal"? Those who were healed by the "salutary 
qualities" of the well would leave “a part of [their] dress as a votiva tabula: and 
these rags of superstition are seen over holy wells in Turkey, as they are in Africa, 
Ireland, and other parts of the world?“ In the case of the latter, the observer 
mapped Eyüp Sultan onto a broader geography of superstition— Turkey, Africa, 
Ireland—that coincided with the contours of English imperialism. 
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FIGURE 7. Zamzam water for sale near Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, May 2013. 


Yet knowing the well in the tomb to be associated with Zamzam is not simply 
an abstract, intellectual relationship. As Unver’s opening note makes clear, this 
relationship was tangible and embodied. That affective relationship continues to 
resonate today. 

One afternoon in Eyüp in 2013, for example, I was sitting with Serdar, a deeply 
pious man who often spent time in Eyüps various türbe. Our conversation that 
day turned to the ritual practice of drinking from the faucets in the mosque. As 
someone who had once worked in the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd itself, he declared 
that there was, in fact, a key difference between the water that flowed from the 
faucets in the courtyard and that available in the tomb itself. The courtyard’s water, 
he said, was simply municipal water, but as for the water that came from the well 
inside the tomb itself, that was zamzam water. 

Serdar was by no means alone in making that connection. Conversations with 
other interlocutors and a variety of news reports also highlight the relationship 
between the well in the tomb and the well of Zamzam in Mecca. A restoration 
project that closed the tomb between 2011 and 2014, rendering the well off-limits 
to visitors, briefly generated controversy when some worried that the restoration 
work would disrupt the well’s supply of water, mixing it with the system of canals 
that Istanbul’s water agency (İSKİ) had built to manage the districts runoff.” 

During my fieldwork it was particularly ironic that even though the well inside 
the tomb had been closed to the public because of the restoration project, visitors 
to Eyüp Sultan could purchase small bottles of "authentic" zamzam water from 
vendors in the vicinity of the mosque, who stocked prayer beads, headscarves, 
Qurans, and a range of other religious paraphernalia.? The zamzam water had 
thus come to connect Eyüp to Mecca in a slightly different form. These small 
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bottles were sometimes distributed at some of the more expensive restaurants 
around the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan during Ramadan. These restaurants’ sense of 
distinction came from their provision of zamzam water to those able to afford 
their relatively expensive iftar meals. 

The zamzam story of Eyüp Sultan encourages us to think about the geographies 
of Islam differently. Instead of imagining the world of Islam as a “universal” and 
these local sites “as so many queer particularities that should be either eliminated 
or protected,” we could ask instead how it is that unconnected localities “some- 
times [enter] into provisionally commensurable connections?" This zamzam 
geography, to stretch Annemarie Mol and John Law’s formulation, is fluid, one 
whose continuity is secured not by its fixity but by its capacity for gradual change.?? 


THE FOUNTAINS OF THE INNER COURTYARD 


Even though some are never able to drink from the well inside the tomb itself, 
everyone who visits the Mosque of Eytip Sultan can drink from the four foun- 
tains located in the mosque’s inner courtyard. While many major Ottoman-era 
mosques have a source of water in their courtyard—most often an ablution foun- 
tain (şadırvan)—the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is slightly different. Instead of being 
filled with a central şadırvan, its inner courtyard is filled with a small fenced-in 
plot of earth, from which grows a large poplar tree. 

At each of the four corners of the fenced-in plot is a small fountain decorated 
with the imperial seal (tura) of Sultan Selim III and a sikke associated with the 
Mevlevi Sufi order.” Sometimes referred to as the Fountains of Need (Hacet 
Cesmeleri) or Fountains for Marriage Prospects (Kismet Cesmeleri), these foun- 
tains are frequently used by visitors to the mosque and are woven into the broader 
patterns of visitation." Some people will visit the four fountains in sequence, while 
others will drink from only one. Many people use the small metal cups chained 
beside each spigot, but others cup their hands and bend low to drink. Others bring 
empty plastic water bottles to take the water home. For a few, the drinking is less 
important than the act of opening and closing each spigot in turn. 

Like the stories of zamzam, these contemporary encounters with water in the 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan have a long history. For example, a 1954 article describing 
Eyüp Sultan as the place where “the troubled find their comfort” points this out.“ 
The author—probably male—boards a ferry from central Istanbul to Eyüp. On the 
ferry the author observes a group of young girls (genç kızlar) laughing and joking, 
discussing dancing, Hollywood artists, and their upcoming social engagements. 
On disembarking from the ferry the author loses sight of the girls but finds them 
again in the mosque itself. The girls, now quiet and respectful, pray in the mosque’s 
courtyard before circling the plane tree, opening and closing each of the four 
faucets in sequence. “Those who open the faucets,’ the author observed, “will be 
proposed to” (açanların kısmeti agilirmis).” 
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FIGURE 8. Fountains in the inner courtyard of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, October 2012. 


The waters of these fountains have thus become woven into gendered expecta- 
tions about fertility and marriage. As with the stories of zamzam, these fountains’ 
relationship to the future predates the twentieth century.” The gendered dimen- 
sion also complicates how we read the sources, as the observers of the practices 
are almost invariably men; their observations thus become a way to identify gen- 
dered forms of difference. As one American observer described the scene in 1913, 
“[The women] raise their heavy veils and bathe pale, delicate faces in the marble 
basins, then pause before the grille and stand in silent prayer, outstretched palms 
upturned for the blessing of Allah"^ Although this particular observer described 
these women as an exotic curiosity, there are likely other instances in which proper 
devotional practice is also linked to judgments about where and how women 
should move through the mosque and tomb. 

Moreover, although discussions of these fountains almost invariably frame this 
act of drinking water as something unique to the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan (and, by 
extension, the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd), water and devotional practice are often 
woven together across Turkey.” Similarly, there is also evidence that encounters 
with the future—such as praying for marriage—similarly persist.“ In offer- 
ing these observations, my aim is not to say that what happens in the mosque is 
exactly what happens at other sites across Turkey today; neither is it to character- 
ize devotional practices today as essentially fixed or unchanged. However, there 
are suggestive parallels between the devotional relationships with water in Eyüp 
Sultan and those typically related with more “rural” practices of Islam.” To date, 
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many of these dynamics seem to have escaped attention in discussions of Islam in 
contemporary Istanbul. 


WELLS ON THE MARGINS 


Beyond the central mosgue, there are several other wells found in Eyüp. These 
wells are—or were—on the “margins.” While their marginal position is some- 
times the result of physical location, it has more to do with the kinds of devotional 
activities that take place beside them. Their ongoing presence suggests forms of 
enchantment that continue to circulate through Istanbul today. 

One of the wells most frequently described is one that was reputed to help 
people find lost or missing things. Evliya Çelebi's account of Eyüp is the one most 
frequently drawn upon, and it has been circulated widely in newspaper columns 
and other publications, both with and without attribution.“ The well was located 
somewhere on the large hill that rises behind the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. In one 
essay, published in 1941 in the magazine Yedigiin, the author related this version 
of Çelebis story: 


Were one to lose something, they ought to first perform their ablutions and then 
perform two rak 'as (Tr. rekat) upon the musalla beside the well. Then, after reciting 
a Fatiha and gifting its reward to the Holy Spirit of His Excellency Joseph (blessings 
upon him), they ought to call into the wells opening, “Ey sahib-i pir! For the love of 
His Excellency Joseph the Loyal, what happened to my relative or my child or this 
lost thing of mine?”* 


The well, Ahmet continued, was supposed to answer. A second version of the story, 
written by Miinewver Alp in the 1960s, includes a similar set of details: 


Those who lose something, who haven't heard for a long time from one missed, who 
wonder whether a wish will come true used to go to the well of intention [niyet 
kuyusu] in Eyüp Sultan. Theyd leave their homes having resolved to go and having 
performed their ablutions [niyetli ve abdestli çıkarlar] and as soon as they entered 
Eyüp Sultan, theyd visitthe türbe, and standing in front ofthe Window of Need wish 
for true perception [basiret] for their heart and eyes. After, theyd reach the wishing 
well by ascending the narrow and steep path with the cemetery on either side.” 


On the one hand, we could pass off these references to Evliya Çelebi as mere 
myth, records of an age long since passed. On the other hand, the repeated refer- 
ences to Celebi's story suggest that there is something enduring about wells like 
this one. Moreover, these wells are not unique to Eyüp. The shrine complex of 
Merkez Efendi in central Istanbul also has a well-known “wishing well” (dilek kuy- 
usu) attached to it.” These wishing wells and the stories attached to them highlight 
the capacity of water to link the registers of lost and found, there and here. The 
importance of these wishing wells across Istanbul prompts us to consider how 
water provides a sense of orientation in a disorienting city. Finally, these wells also 
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suggest forms of devotional practice that do not map neatly onto a landscape of 
mosques and other official sites of Islam. 

Yet despite the ongoing importance of these sites, they also exist on the margins 
of “accepted” religious practice today. Most often, practices of visiting wells are 
castigated as examples of superstition (hurafe, Ar. hurafat) and novelty (bidat, Ar. 
bidah). During my fieldwork between 2011 and 2013, I would occasionally become 
party to conversations about the “wishing well” supposedly located in Eyüp. The 
existence of any such well was universally denied by the staff who worked in 
the vicinity of the mosque. “Theres nothing like that” (Öyle bir sey yok), they 
would tell people when visitors approached them in the mosque.” 

On one occasion I was speaking with an acquaintance in the courtyard of the 
sibyan mektebi where I taught several days a week. A woman entered the court- 
yard and asked us if we knew where the wishing well and the “door of repentance” 
(tóvbe kapısı) were. My acquaintance replied, “You don't need to go anywhere at 
all, so long as the Surah at-Tawbah is in your heart? “Besides,” he added, pointing 
at the mosque, “you're here, [where] there's a glorious Companion [koskocaman 
sahabe var]? His point was clear: there was no need to go looking for these other 
superstitious things. 

However, there was indeed a well. A short way down the road from the sibyan 
mektebi and the mosque there sat a small metal box in the courtyard in front of 
the tomb of Mirimiran Mehmet Aga. Painted black and secured by a metal pad- 
lock, it seemed somewhat incongruous in the otherwise empty courtyard. When 
I first arrived in Eyüp, its presence had been pointed out to me by Ali, an imam 
at one of the local mosques who had grown up around the center of Eyüp. There's 
a well under there, he told me, that people used to drink out of. When we were 
kids, he added, we even used to pee in there until the municipality came and 
covered it up. 

Although Ali didn't offer the exact date that the well had been covered, it likely 
followed the municipal electoral victory of the Welfare Party in 1994. As I detail 
in the next chapter, this project of policing superstitious forms of devotional 
practice was linked to the restoration of the districts historical religious fabric. 
Covering the well and thus physically preventing people from drinking its water 
was connected to an attempt to cleanse the district of inappropriate and unclean 
things.” 

Even though the well was covered and locked, it continued to be a site for fur- 
tive devotional practice. Small groups— often, though not always, women— would 
gather around the well in the evenings or at night, and especially during the month 
of Ramadan. In some cases people simply faced the well while offering their 
prayers. At other times, however, someone might stand on top of the box itself, 
turning and turning until they grew dizzy. 

People who chose to pray beside the well often attracted negative attention 
from other passersby. One afternoon in 2013, for example, I was sitting with my 
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acguaintance Serdar in the tomb of Mirimiran Mehmet Ağa, where he was work- 
ing as an attendant collecting small donations. A man donated a few liras, and 
Serdar handed him a receipt. The man walked out but quickly poked his head back 
in, saying, “Just thought you should know, theres a woman out there"— pointing in 
the direction of the covered well—“praying” (namaz kılıyor). 

Serdar jumped up and glanced out the window. The woman had quickly 
finished her prayers and was already walking away. He stepped out and called 
politely, *Hanim efendi, what were you doing? Do you know that there's no benefit 
to praying there?" 

When he came back inside, I asked him, "Does that happen a lot?" 

“Yes,” he replied. "There are some people who even still want to light candles, 
which we know is absolutely not a part of Islam; that's a part of Christianity, as 
you know.”* 

Istanbul has long been a city of shared devotional geographies. Although its 
Christian, Jewish, and Muslim communities each claim distinct sacred sites, 
there are also places where those boundaries can leak. Eyüp is one such place. 
Nineteenth-century non-Muslim visitors often mentioned that the mosque itself 
was closed to non-Muslims; to be able to drink from its fountains was a privilege 
reserved for Muslims. However, the marginal character of Eyüps other wells makes 
possible other forms of devotional encounter. For some—like Serdar—this leaky 
boundary provokes anxiety and the desire to sharply separate between "Christian" 
and "Islamic" practices and places. 

Yet Serdar's concern also speaks to a broader debate between Muslims over the 
appropriateness of mediation. There are a variety of terms that circulate through 
these debates, but two especially important terms are shirk (Tr. şirk) and tawassul 
(Tr. tevessül). The former, commonly translated as “idolatry; is forbidden because 
it involves associating God with other divinities.°° Tawassul—typically translated 
as "intercession" —is often associated with the capacity of saints or the Prophet 
Muhammad to advocate for the community of believers on the Day of Judgment. 
Yet both terms share a common interest in mediation. In the case of the former, 
idolatry plays out when believers ascribe divinity to the mediating substance, per- 
son, or material; in contrast, intercession is permissible because the materiality of 
mediation disappears “in the act of conveying something . . . in order to redirect 
attention to what is being mediated??? From the perspective of tawassul, any bless- 
ings associated with water are the result of God's grace and nothing more. 

These debates about Eyüps waters and wells signal water's capacity to connect 
people with lost objects, distant places, and an unknown future. This capacity 
speaks to water’s role as a “semiotic form" in Eyüp, a “material manifestation that 
makes [an understanding of Islam] available to, interpretable, and, in most cases, 
replicable by other people” People can share fluid stories precisely because the 
water is material, tangible, in and of the world. 
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PROVIDING WATER, MAKING PIETY MATTER 


A short distance from the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is another form of water: the 
sebil of Mihrişah Valide Sultan.“ Sebil can carry a range of meanings in Turk- 
ish, including a sense of “road” or “path” that underpins an explanation of one’s 
actions, as in fi sebilillâh, on the path of Allah.” More often, however, it refers to a 
specific type of urban institution: a building staffed by an individual (or individu- 
als) who distribute water for free to passersby.” The sebil played an important role 
in urban life across the Muslim world, but they became an especially prominent 
part of cities in the Ottoman Empire in general and Istanbul in particular. 

Motivations for building a sebil were complex. Political power and patronage 
were one important part of the story. In Istanbul, these sebil were often located in 
visually or symbolically prominent locations, thus communicating and reinforcing 
the position of those who endowed them.“ In the case of the complex of Mihrişah 
Valide Sultan, it was located at the intersection of two important roads: the main 
road that followed the Golden Horn back in the direction of central Istanbul and 
the short road that led between the water and the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. It thus 
stood along one of the primary roads that would have channeled visitors to the 
mosque and served as a backdrop for a new sultans public investiture. However, 
more than simply expressing Mihrisah Valide Sultan’s power and authority, this 
sebil also provided a shared infrastructure for urban citizenship, one that may have 
facilitated a common urban experience based on “practices, rituals, and habits”“* 

Yet sebil were also devotional acts, an especially noteworthy instance of “ongo- 
ing charity” (sadaka-i cdriye), a term that refers to acts of charity whose benefits 
continue indefinitely.” Suggestively, the word for “ongoing”—cariye—is etymo- 
logically associated with the flow of a stream, highlighting another way that fluid 
stories move through both discursive and material worlds. These acts of enduring 
charity could take diverse forms, including the building of a road or bridge, the 
planting of fruit trees, the endowment of a school or mosque, or even the raising 
of a good child.“ 

Today the sebil stands dry. The reasons for its closure were complex. The estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Turkey in 1923 led to the wholesale reorganization of 
the charitable system that had managed complexes like that of Mihrişah Valide 
Sultan." In the 1930s and 1940s, Istanbul municipal officials also worried that 
many of these public water systems were vectors for diseases and bacteria like 
typhoid fever and E. coli.“ At the same time, sebil and other Ottoman-era build- 
ings were defined by some as objects of the past without a place in a modern city.” 
From one point of view, this form of piety no longer flows. 

However, there are still ways that the sebil persists in Eyüp. Were you to walk 
the path from the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan to the top of the hill that rises behind 
it, you would pass a gleaming marble grave about halfway up the hill. The grave is 
that of Mahmud Esad Coşan, the former leader of the İskenderpaşa Community 


FIGURE 9. Detail of sebil of Mihrişah Valide Sultan, December 2012. 
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(Cemaat). Coşan passed away in 2001 in Australia, but his body was returned to 
Istanbul. At any time of day there may be a few people sitting at the edge of the 
well-maintained plot, reciting a portion of the Our'an or simply offering a Fatiha 
for his soul. Most passersby, however, encounter the grave by means of an old man 
with a trimmed white beard, an easy smile, and a prayer cap on his head. 

He calls out, a slight accent shaping his vowels: Water, free of charge, freeeeeee 
of charge. Su bedava, bedaaaaaaaava. As people slow, he hustles one, two, three 
small plastic cups of water into their hands. If they protest, saying they could never 
drink all that water, he smiles and presses one more into their hands. Don't worry, 
he says, give it to someone else. Thank you, these passersby say. May Allah be con- 
tent, others respond, Allah razı olsun. Regardless of how they phrase it, the spirit is 
the same: an expression of gratitude for the giving of water. 

For the old man, giving water away is a devotional practice, what Christiane 
Gruber has aptly called an act of “securing good?” He is the caretaker for Mahmud 
Esad Coşans grave, a duty that deliberately recapitulates older traditions of the 
türbedar (tomb attendant). In addition to distributing water, he tends the flowers 
planted on the grave and polishes the marble until it is sparkling clean. Distribut- 
ing water and thus recapitulating the functions of a sebil, albeit in a different form, 
continues to serve as a pious act for this man and for many of those associated with 
the İskenderpaşa Community. 


GIFTS OF WATER AND CEMETERY ECOLOGIES 


Encounters with water provide one means for people to share an experience of 
and with place. Sometimes, as in the case of the fountains in the Mosque of Eyüp 
Sultan, drinking the water becomes a means to share in the sacredness woven 
through Eyüp Sultan; in other cases, as with the wells at Eyüp's margins, sharing 
water generates anxieties about definitions of “proper” Islam. Yet there is a final, 
less noticed form through which water is shared: the small troughs or cups carved 
into the gravestones of Eyüps cemeteries.” Known as both kuşluk (derived from 
kus, bird) and suluk (derived from su, water), these objects collect rainwater for the 
animals who live in the cemetery.” 

Cemeteries are typically thought of as places of human social relations, but as a 
range of scholars have come to argue, cemeteries also function as key sites for non- 
human ecologies.” The cemetery rising from the back of the Mosque of Eyüp Sul- 
tan is filled with nonhuman species: there are redbuds and cypresses, rose bushes 
and trees of heaven, crows and pigeons, dogs, cats, and rodents. Some of these 
ecologies are maintained through accident and improvisation, but these kusluk 
and suluk signal an intentional effort to care for other species. 

Scholars of Istanbul have recently begun to consider the relations between 
humans and nonhuman species from a variety of perspectives.” Christiane Gru- 
ber, for example, has looked at Ottoman-era birdhouses attached to mosques as 
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FIGURE 10. Feeding pigeons near the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan, June 2012. 


"articulat[ing] an ethics of engagement with nonhuman others” Similarly, there 
is a growing body of scholarship on the place of nonhuman species within Islam.” 
Eyiip’s cemeteries have been and continue to be an important interface between 
human worlds and divine, animal, and natural worlds that exist alongside. How is 
that interface created and sustained? In part, the provision of water might be one 
way that an ecology of care is sustained. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the story [rivayete görel, some of these waters extend back to 

the times before Istanbul was captured by the Turks five centuries ago. 

—AHMET SUHEYL UNVER, “CONCERNING POPULAR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 

HEALING QUALITIES OF SOME OF ISTANBUL’S BITTER AND SWEET WATERS 

Istanbul is a city defined by its multiple densities. Two of the most important are its 
stories and its waters. Indeed, it is striking how frequently Istanbul’s stories men- 
tion water, and how any discussion of its waters will make references to the city’s 
stories, as with the epigraph that begins this section. By placing stories and water 
in conversation, this chapter has followed how water and story combine to make 
Eyüp a place of Islam. Examining both water's central role in devotional practice 
in Eyüp and debates over its capacity to sustain connection helps us think about 
the geographies of Islam in four overlapping ways. 
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First, water provides a rich point of departure for understanding how places 
are formed both through embedded practice and symbolic relationships that link 
those places to elsewhere. We cannot understand the importance of Zamzam to 
Eyüp, for example, without considering the well of Zamzam in Mecca. Yet water 
also links places to the past. Some of Eyüps waters derive their importance from 
their connection to deeper histories, some of which trace the contours of the dis- 
trict’s Byzantine past. Places are not hermetically sealed boxes but “articulated 
moments... where a large proportion of those relations, experiences and under- 
standings are constructed on a far larger scale than what we happen to define for 
that moment as the place itself"? Focusing on water also challenges the assump- 
tion that the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is an essentially “urban” site. Kimberly Hart 
has usefully called our attention to the persistent urban bias in scholarship on 
Islam.” When we follow water, we see that it brings ostensibly “rural” practices 
into the city in unexpected ways. Rather than seeing “urban” Islam as the default, 
we might think in terms of fluid stories to help us imagine the relationship between 
the urban and the rural differently. 

Second, storytelling is a key practice through which people define shared places 
of Islam. Scholars have done well to consider the role that genre, narrative, and 
print culture play in these projects and have called our attention to the impor- 
tance of shared modes of writing, reading, and interpretation. But water might 
be thought of as a different kind of semiotic form, one that can be shared between 
many different people in ways distinct from books, manuscripts, or cassette tapes. 
It is water's capacity to be shared widely that often makes it such an object of con- 
testation and concern. 

Third, water is also interesting because it is so deeply interwoven with broader 
discussions about charity, care, and mutual responsibility. Providing water in 
Eyüp, whether in the form of Mihrişah Valide Sultan's sebil or in the form of an 
attendant distributing water beside the tomb of Mahmud Esad Coşan or in any 
number of other ways, is an act that constitutes social relationships.*! Like 
any number of other contexts, the place of water has shifted in far-reaching ways 
over the course of the past century. The development of a municipal water system 
and the expansion of private water delivery have brought benefits, but they have 
also transformed how many in Istanbul today interact with water. Perhaps bring- 
ing our focus back to water, stories, and Islam will encourage us to think about 
other forms of enchantment and relationship that might bind people to their city 
and each other in different ways. 

Fourth, Eyüps fluid stories ask us to think about the multiple ontologies 
of water. Rather than thinking of water as a single substance—say, two atoms of 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen— following water along its various stories and 
infrastructures asks us to consider both common qualities and the ways that water 
is encountered differently. Water never exists apart from the infrastructures and 
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objects through which it becomes accessible and ingestible: cups, ewers, beakers, 
troughs, wells, fountains, springs, and more. Similarly, what water is depends in 
part on how people know it. Thus Süheyl Ünver's brief essay asks us to consider the 
different modes—that of the people (halk) and that of the hydrologist—through 
which water was defined, known, and ingested.*? Unver’s article suggests that 
these different ways of knowing “healthy waters"—and thus enacting water in this 
place—were multiple, one perhaps existing alongside each other. 

In the second part of the book I turn from these practices of storytelling to a 
second mode of making Eyiip a place of Islam: building. As readers will notice, 
many of the themes that I introduced in this section reappear, albeit in slightly 
different form. Water shows up in the chapter on Ramadan; stories about Halid 
bin Zeyd continue to matter; and, as we see at the beginning of the next chapter, 
the story of Eyüps transformation during the 1990s begins with the case of a curi- 
ous fountain. 


PART II 


Building (Bina) 


And so the great and famous persons who made Byzantium a Muslim city, 
Constantinople Istanbul, Istanbul İslambol [literally, full of Islam); the 
peerless masterpieces and mosques; and thus the eternal seals of Islam and 
faith; and thus the medals of the nation [milliyet]. These are the works, the 
memories that make Istanbul ours. The fountains, the mosques, the pub- 
lic fountains founded beside the mosques, the public kitchens [imaret], the 
madrasas, the libraries. . . . Brought together in these is a balance of this 
world and the next; they are the faith of Islam embodied in built form [yapı 
seklinde]. Not the inescapable looting of the shore, the greed for money that 
burns the old mansions [yah], the soulless, faceless apartments rising to the 
sky... 


—ABDÜLBAKI GÓKPINARLI, “EYÜP SULTAN AND ISTANBUL” 


Whosoever builds a mosque for Allah, Allah builds for him a home in 
Paradise. 


Man bana lillâhi masjidan bana allâhu lahu baitan fi-l-jannati. 


— HADITH OF THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD, INSCRIBED ABOVE AN 
ENTRANCE TO THE MOSQUE OF EYÜP SULTAN 


BUILDINGS MAKE PLACES. They do so in a variety of ways. For example, they 
provide focal points, places for people to gather and to consider from afar. Build- 
ings—especially monumental ones—also have a politics, often seeking to con- 
cretize fluid forms of identity,! render communities and populations legible,’ or 
orchestrate a spectacle of the state? Their construction, destruction, and redevel- 
opment can help to organize an urban political economy.‘ Buildings can make 
places by functioning as mnemonic sites, “material vehicles of meaning that either 
[help] construct a memory of [a past] . . . or [serve] as symbolic markers for com- 
memorations of present national accomplishments and the possibilities of the fu- 
ture.” Yet even though buildings often seek to stabilize a specific configuration 
of history and geography, “the affective materialities of a place... may surpass 
instrumental efforts to make selective pasts speak through them."* 

Buildings seem to be distinct, well-bounded objects, the boundary between 
inside and outside marked with walls, doors, thresholds, and windows. For this 
reason, they often help to mark out legible spaces of the sacred and the profane; in 
twentieth-century Turkey, they also seem to draw sharp lines between the secular 
and the religious. 

Yet the relationships embodied in built form are neither stable nor homo- 
geneous but embedded in “networks of association that work to keep [them] in 
place or to pull [them] apart.”’ From this point of view, studying buildings asks 
us to consider how various building materials link them elsewhere in shifting and 
unstable ways.* Although buildings seem to be grounded in a specific site, they are 
in fact linked to other places and times through a variety of material and imagined 
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FIGURE 11. View of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan from the central square, November 2012. The 
hadith is inscribed above the entrance. 


infrastructures. Buildings make place precisely because they stabilize—sometimes 
briefly, sometimes for centuries—a set of relationships that exist within them and 
stretch well beyond them.’ 

Building—translated as bina—can refer both to the object (a building) and the 
practice (to build). As with rivayet, I use bina in a deliberate expansive sense, as a 
point of departure to help us think about the “multiplicity that is constitutive of all 
geographies as they are produced, destroyed, and remade.” This approach is es- 
pecially important because Eyüp's buildings are often encountered as self-evident 
markers of the past. They are, to quote Abdülbaki Gölpınarlı, “The memories that 
make Istanbul ours.” 

We should take these claims seriously and seek to understand how groups and 
individuals make sense of themselves in relation to this place. On the other hand, 
however, it is equally important to interrogate the “we” that is defined in rela- 
tion to this “where.” Thinking of places—and thus buildings—as multiple helps to 
remind us that the shape of this world could always be otherwise. Rather than 
seek to define a “correct” meaning about Eyüp, this section works through build- 
ings to “open [their] various dimensions” and “[give] visibility to the various 
dimensions” less often considered.” 


Environs of the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan 
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MAP 3. Environs of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, showing the Fountain of the Eternal 
Eyüpsultanlıs (A); the central square (B); the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan (C); the sıbyan mektebi 
(D); the tomb of Mirimiran Paşa (E); the imaret and sebil of Mihrişah Valide Sultan (F); and the 
tomb of Sultan Reşad (G). 
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MAP 4. Central Eyüp, 2022. 


Ottoman Topographies 


On a warm spring Sunday, visitors from all corners of Istanbul fill Eyüp. Most 
make a point to visit the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan to pray in front of the tomb of 
Halid bin Zeyd and—if there's space—many participate in the midday prayers on 
Saturday. But other people come to Eyüp simply to enjoy the atmosphere, pos- 
ing for photographs in front of the fountain beside the mosgue and walking in 
small groups through the sguare. Regardless of whether visitors pass through the 
mosque itself, many of them make their way up to the top of the hill that begins 
immediately behind the mosque. There they might stand on the wide platform 
built by the Istanbul Municipality and can take in a spectacular panorama of Istan- 
bul. Some might pass from there to a nearby café named after the French writer 
and traveler Pierre Loti, who, the stories say, spent time here at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

From the center of Eyüp the hilltop is reached in one of two ways: by taking the 
funicular that ferries visitors above the graves of Eyüps cemetery or by walking 
along the original path that begins immediately behind the Mosque of Eyüp Sul- 
tan. A fountain stands at the beginning of that path. It is roughly square in shape, 
its carved white marble rising high above the passersby. 

At the top of the fountain, flanked by roundels of the Turkish flag and the Otto- 
man coat of arms, there is a simple phrase etched into the marble and gilded in 
gold: “Ebedi Eyüpsultanlılar” (The Eternal Eyüpsultanlıs)” Below, in neatly let- 
tered columns that flank the water spigot, the names of a seemingly arbitrary 
group of individuals have been inscribed into the marble, along with their dates of 
birth and death. A moments reflection and it becomes clear: these are the famous 
people who are buried here, in a place the fountain calls Eyüpsultan. As some- 
one from the city of Ankara would be called an Ankarali, someone from Trabzon 
a Trabzonlu, and someone from Istanbul an Istanbullu, these figures have been 
marked as natives of Eyüp Sultan. 
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FIGURE 12. The Fountain of the Eternal Eyüpsultanlıs, June 2012. 


At the center of the fountain is a second, smaller inscription. In contrast to 
the others, this smaller inscription is written in Ottoman Turkish, whose pub- 
lic use was outlawed in 1928, and thus today is illegible to nearly everyone who 
passes by. 

"Is that Arabic?” visitors sometimes ask each other. If their companions know, 
they will reply, “No, its Ottoman.” Regardless, the illegibility of the script seems 
to mark the fountain as something older, a reminder of the past. But reading the 
inscription tells a curious story: 


He built an adorned fountain, may his 
prayer be answered 

May its proof be Allah, its benevolence Mustafa 

May a drinker drink once more, may it bring 
them health 

May it be a gift to Eyiip Sultan from Mayor 
Ahmet Genç. 


Below, the inscription adds two dates: May 29, 2002, and 16 Rab? al-awwal 1423.? 
Amidst a landscape of centuries-old tombs, mosques, and graveyards, this foun- 
tain marks a relatively recent figure of the past. How did this fountain come to be 
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here? Why does it juxtapose markers of the Ottoman past with a decidedly con- 
temporary present? And more broadly, what might this fountain tell us about how 
building stories are told in contemporary Istanbul? 

The fountain is one product of the broader project that this chapter explores: 
how Eyüp became a key place from and through which the Ottoman past was 
made. When it comes to buildings, we often think about the past as something that 
already exists in the world. We excavate the past, uncover it, discover it, display it, 
as though it stands apart from our lives in the present.’ In contrast, this chapter 
argues that the past is always made in specific places and times. Borrowing Nadia 
Abu El-Hajs insight, the city must be reconfigured “in particular ways for the 
objects of [heritage] to become visible, not simply by transforming absence into 
presence, but . . . by creating particular angles of vision through which landscapes 
are remade.” Thinking in terms of "Ottoman topographies” provides one frame to 
help us consider how multiple versions of the past are told through specific places. 
The fountain serves as an especially rich point of departure. On the one hand, 
its decoration—especially the inscription written in Ottoman Turkish—is deliber- 
ately designed to appear in harmony with the Ottoman-era objects that surround 
it. On the other hand—and as the inscription itself documents—the fountain is 
the product of a far more recent conjunction of people, politics, and the mate- 
rial landscape. Beginning with the 1994 municipal electoral victory of the Welfare 
Party, Eyüp was remade as an “authentic” Ottoman neighborhood. This project 
was accomplished in two principal ways: the telling of new public histories about 
Eyüp, and the systematic restoration and redevelopment of the urban landscape 
in Eyüps central neighborhoods. 

The key actor in this project was the local municipality—and two figures in par- 
ticular, Mayor Ahmet Geng and İrfan Çalışan, the Eyüp Municipality’s Director of 
Culture and Tourism (Kiiltiir ve Turizm Miidiirii). But this project was in dialogue 
with both residents of and visitors to the district, some of whom supported the 
changes and others of whom spoke out against them. The project of making Eyüp 
Ottoman was fundamentally a project of establishing new forms of connection 
between political institutions, government bodies, district residents (both new 
and old), and visitors to Eyüp. 

Collectively, these new forms of connection helped to make Eyüp a new kind of 
place. Formerly a peripheral district within Istanbul's social geography, Eyüp was 
recast and reimagined as Istanbul's religious and cultural center through the recla- 
mation of the Ottoman past. Yet as this chapter shows, the reconstruction of Tur- 
keys Ottoman past through the telling of Eyüp's history and the transformation 
of Eyüps landscape created uneven, inconsistent, and even contradictory effects. 
These projects enacted new—but not necessarily shared—visions of history and 
heritage, economic relationships that rechanneled flows of money and influence, 
and conflicts about the district’s history and importance. 
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MUNICIPAL POLITICS AND MULTIPLE 
OTTOMAN PASTS 


On September 12, 1980, following a decade of politically motivated violence, the 
seeming inability of the country’s political parties to govern the country, and an 
ongoing economic crisis, Turkey’s military declared martial law and dissolved the 
constitution and all political parties. The government was reorganized under 
the supervision of the newly established National Security Council, which 
took the lead in liberalizing Turkey’s economy, writing a new constitution in 1982, 
and reorganizing Turkey's system of municipal governance? Prior to the coup, 
there had been an increasing awareness that municipal institutions (belediye) were 
unable to deliver services like trash, water, asphalt roads, and electricity equally 
to all municipal residents. The system was at once too centralized (dependent on 
Ankara for planning and financing) and too dispersed (municipalities mushroom- 
ing on the boundaries of urban centers) to function effectively. 

The solution was the formation of a two-tier system of municipal governance. 
Istanbul was declared a “metropolitan municipality” (büyük belediye), with smaller 
"district municipalities" (ilçe belediyeleri) nested within it. The goal of the system 
was to shift authority for planning and development from central authorities to 
local municipalities that would—in theory—be more responsive to their residents. 
In 1983 the Eyüp Municipality was one of more than twenty district municipalities 
created within this new two-tier system.“ 

This shift in governance happened alongside a massive shift in Istanbul's urban 
economy, involving both the privatization of formerly state-owned enterprises 
and the systematic relocation of factories from Istanbul’s central districts to its 
peripheries.” Although this project involved a range of actors and institutions, 
one of its central characters was Bedrettin Dalan, the newly elected mayor of 
the reorganized Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality. In 1985 Dalan authorized the 
wholesale demolition of the dense fabric of workshops, factories, and warehouses 
that filled both shores of the Golden Horn in central Istanbul. Almost overnight, 
both sides of the Golden Horn were bulldozed and expropriated for municipal 
use. While many of the formerly state-owned factories located along the waterway 
had already been sold as part of Turkey’s economic liberalization between 1980 
and 1984, Dalan’s urban interventions spelled the end of whatever workshops had 
survived. Deindustrialization had a massive effect on Eyüp, which to that point 
had been a largely working-class district. One consequence of this shift was an 
increased emphasis on developing Eyüps potential as a tourist destination. As I 
note below, the new Eyüp Municipality would play an important role in planning 
its future development. 

This municipal-level political and economic transformation intersected with 
the rise of Necmettin Erbakan and his National Outlook Movement (Milli Görüş 
Hareketi). First established in the 1970s, this movement initially played a relatively 
minor role within a political establishment dominated by the conflict between the 
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center-right Justice Party and the center-left Republican People’s Party.’ Erbakan, 
however, capitalized on the political fragmentation of the 1970s, joining several 
coalition governments as a junior partner. Following the 1980 coup, Erbakan was 
initially banned from political life, as were several other leading politicians of the 
time. Following Erbakan’s rehabilitation in 1987, he assumed leadership of the Wel- 
fare Party (Refah Partisi). 

In the 1994 municipal elections, the Welfare Party was the surprise winner in 
a split electorate. There were several factors that led to the Welfare Party’s unex- 
pected success, including the sudden death of Prime Minister Turgut Özal in 1993, 
municipal scandals in Istanbul that solidified opposition against the incumbent 
Social Democratic People's Party, and ongoing political fragmentation. All of this 
made it possible for Recep Tayyip Erdogan to become the mayor of the Istanbul 
Metropolitan Municipality with only 26 percent of the total vote.'? At the district 
municipality level, the Welfare Partys vote share was almost the same. Ahmet 
Genç, a longtime resident of the district, was elected as mayor of the Eyüp Munici- 
pality in 1994. 

Genç was a mahalle çocuğu—a neighborhood kid—who had moved up through 
the local organization of the Welfare Party. In many ways his election was typical 
of the Welfare Party’s success in promoting locals for political office." But Genç 
was not actually born in Eyüp; along with his parents, he had migrated to Eyüp in 
the 1950s from the Black Sea, which made him one of the millions of people who 
swelled Istanbul's population between the 1950s and the 1990s. These people were 
part of the large-scale migration to urban centers like Istanbul and Ankara that 
reshaped cities landscapes (through the growth of informal gecekondu settle- 
ments) and their social and political life (through the articulation of contested 
forms of urban belonging)." 

In part, the success of the Welfare Party in the 1994 election was predicated 
upon their claim to represent peripheral neighborhoods that had been “neglected” 
by an entrenched (and central) political establishment. In one important respect, 
however, Eyüp differed from peripheral migrant districts such as Ümraniye and 
Sultanbeyli: Eyüps built environment—and its identity as a place with its own his- 
tory—predated the large-scale migration of the 1950s, 60s, and ’7os.'° This pro- 
vided a different opportunity for local party officials to present themselves not 
only as representing the desires of an excluded populace but also as rescuing a 
history materialized in the form of Eyüps Ottoman-era buildings. 

The Welfare Party’s 1994 municipal campaign thus mobilized the Ottoman past 
in a variety of ways. They drew explicit parallels between the 1453 Ottoman con- 
quest of Istanbul and their political campaigns, promising that their victory would 
be like a second conquest of Istanbul. This enabled two important things: First, 
they were able to portray themselves as outsiders set on redeeming the fallen city 
of Istanbul and returning it to its Ottoman Muslim glory. Second, because they 
framed themselves as “Ottomans,” Welfare Party supporters were able to mount 
an alternative claim for belonging in Istanbul. Even though they were often from 
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migrant families, mobilizing the Ottoman past helped the Welfare Party simulta- 
neously position itself as very new and very old. 

The Welfare Party’s rethinking of the Ottoman past was the most visible part of 
a much broader reevaluation of Ottoman identity in the 1980s and 1990s. When 
the Turkish Republic was founded in 1923, its legitimacy and authority were based 
in part upon an explicit separation from the Ottoman past. That separation was 
established in several ways, including a new civil legal code, restrictions on reli- 
gious dress and worship in public, new forms of architecture and urban planning, 
new calendars, and a language reform that replaced the modified Arabic script of 
Ottoman Turkish with the modified Latin script of “modern” Turkish. 

One of the first signs of changing official attitudes toward the Ottoman legacy 
emerged in the 1980s, when the then prime minister Turgut Ozal mobilized the 
Ottoman past to negotiate Turkey’s changing international relationships. Empha- 
sizing the Ottoman Empires experience (and ostensible success) governing 
different ethnic groups, some came to define the Ottoman past as an exceptional 
example of pluralism and multiculturalism.” Simultaneously, the Ottoman past 
was also often redefined as a “Turkish” one, suggesting the ways that a distinctly 
modern definition of Turkish ethnicity was mapped back onto the past.“ The 
Ottoman Empire could thus simultaneously function as a peerless example of 
multiethnic coexistence and a Turkish-Islamic synthesis par excellence. 

However, although these two modes sometimes aligned, a series of events in the 
1980s and 1990s helped to drive them further apart. First, the rejection of Turkey's 
application to the European Union in 1989 sparked a shift where some framed 
the Ottoman Empire not as part of Europe but as an alternative to it." Second, the 
violence that followed Yugoslavias dissolution and the perception that Europes 
slow response to ethnically and religiously motivated massacres was tacit encour- 
agement of Christian massacres of Muslim populations provided further support 
for Ottoman imaginaries. Third, Turkey’s changing cultural economy made the 
Ottoman past an attractive landscape. Rather than draw on existing symbols and 
landscapes of the Kemalist state, these new actors articulated a range of new posi- 
tions, often drawing on “Ottoman” references to construct a new cultural and 
social vocabulary. For the Welfare Party and its supporters, the “Ottoman” func- 
tioned as an explicit critique of Turkey's Republican legacy. 

The entry of the Ottoman (Turkish-Islamic) past into the public sphere coin- 
cided with a new attitude about Turkey’s Republican history. Much of the secular 
establishment came to view the first decades of the Republic as a bygone “early 
Republic?! Simultaneously, formerly public "Republican" symbols entered pri- 
vate venues in new ways, part of an affective relationship that Esra Özyürek has 
described as a “nostalgia for the modern?” In short, a new municipal government, 
the city’s deindustrialization, and emerging debates over the meaning of the Otto- 
man past came together in Eyüp during the 1980s and 1990s. 
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MAKING A NEW CENTER THROUGH NEW HISTORIES 


In June 2013 I was speaking with a group of young women and men who had 
grown up in Eyüp. All of us were born in the 1980s, which meant that their child- 
hoods had taken place amidst the district’s transformation, and that they had been 
teenagers when the Welfare Party came to power in Istanbul and in Eyüp. All three 
felt positively about the changes that they had witnessed, and Ali used a story from 
his childhood to explain how Eyüp had changed for the better: 


In 1990, when I was in third grade . . . I remember going to get my teeth looked at in 
the Capa Medical Faculty [one of the largest and oldest medical schools in Istanbul, 
located within the city walls]. I'll never forget this, the doctor asked me, “Where 
do you live?” “I live in Eyüp” I said. “Allah Allah” the doctor said. “Is there really 
somewhere like that in Istanbul?” It rubbed me the wrong way because Eyiipsultan, 
Alibeyköy [the adjacent neighborhood] were always looked down on as slums, bad, 
filthy neighborhoods [varos, kötü, pis semt diye geçiyordul. 


In 2013, by contrast, Eyüp was not that kind of place. “Following the redoing of the 
Golden Horn,” Ali added, “and Eyüpsultan's promotion (tanıtılması), people began 
to say here was a second Kaaba, a second Mecca [insanlar şöyle bir söz olmaya 
başladı, burası ikinci Kâbe, ikinci Mekke demeye başladılar]? 

Alis use of the term varoş connects to a broader social geography of Istanbul 
where Eyüp marked one “urban location of a set of characteristics—poverty, rural 
origin, Muslim lifestyling, veiling, patriarchy—that function[ed] as an inverting 
mirror, reflecting back a Turkish modernity characterized by middle-class, urban 
values and lifestyle, secular clothing, and the autonomous Cartesian individual?” 
Creating a new Ottoman topography involved several parts: a broader reengage- 
ment with the Ottoman past, a political and cultural critique of Turkey’s twentieth 
century, and the articulation of new forms of Muslim life that connected Turkey to 
the broader Muslim world. 

Alis story also draws our attention to another equally important consequence of 
making Eyüp Ottoman: it reconfigured Istanbul's social and cultural geographies, 
turning a formerly marginal district into a place from which new actors could 
articulate powerful claims for belonging in Turkey and—more immediately—in 
Istanbul.” Producing that transformation—one neatly captured by Eyüps shift 
from being varoş to being a religious center comparable to Mecca—was a key goal 
of defining a new Ottoman topography. 

The Eyüp Municipality was the central figure in reshaping Eyüp during this 
period, but it was embedded within a far more complicated network of central 
government institutions, local and metropolitan municipalities, and civil soci- 
ety organizations. These included the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality and its 
various offices, the Council for the Preservation of Natural and Cultural Heri- 
tage (Kültür ve Tabiat Varlıklarını Koruma Kurulu) in Istanbul and Ankara, the 
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General Directorate of Foundations (Vakıflar Genel Müdürlüğü), and the Prime 
Minister’s Office (Başbakanlık) in Ankara. I turn now, however, to one individual 
at the center of this project: Irfan Çalışan, the Eyüp Municipality's Director of 
Culture and Tourism. 

In August 1995 Çalışan sat down with Erdal Şimşek, then a reporter from the 
conservative newspaper Akit. In their interview Simsek turned their conversation 
to the topic of Pierre Loti. The name referred (and still refers) both to the French 
writer who visited Istanbul at the end of the nineteenth century and to the café 
overlooking central Eyüp and the Golden Horn, which was one of the districts 
best-known tourist destinations. Simsek began by framing his question in relation 
to the cultural history of the Republic of Turkey: 


The new regime established in Ankara [in 1923] completely disregarded the riches 
belonging to our history and our culture and tried to invent new things. It intention- 
ally left Eyüp to die. And it embraced Pierre Loti in Eyüp.... How do you evaluate 
this new system—one built upon a rejection of [its] inheritance [Redd-i Miras]—em- 
bracing something (Pierre Loti) that still belonged to the Ottomans?” 


Simsek’s question drew upon a contested topography of heritage that the readers 
of Akit would have been aware of. Eyüp—a place thick with religious meanings— 
was replaced in the Republican era by the café of Pierre Loti—an “exotic” place 
associated with a French Orientalist. Although Eyüp retained its “historic” char- 
acter, that character was produced by absenting Eyüps religious (and Ottoman) 
significance. 

In his reply, İrfan Bey agreed with Şimşek: Pierre Loti was part of an Otto- 
man story whose religious core was grounded in Eyüp. However, because the 
municipality thought of Eyüp “as a whole” (bir bütün olarak), İrfan Bey continued, 
Pierre Loti was not a replacement of an Ottoman story but “a part of [that] whole” 
(bir bütünün parçası). Rather than seeing Pierre Loti as something distinct from 
a rejected Ottoman identity, Irfan Bey insisted that Loti—both the nineteenth- 
century writer and the café being redeveloped in the 1990s—had to be understood 
as being connected to and subsumed under the broader religious whole of Eyüp. 

This brief exchange condenses three interrelated parts of the new public his- 
tory told by the Eyüp Municipality in the late 1990s: a rethinking of the Ottoman 
legacy that critiqued the twentieth-century project of both Westernization and 
modernization; the role of conservative religious media in sharing those histories; 
and the construction of a new physical infrastructure of and for Eyüps history. 
In short, the telling of this new public history was embedded within “interlock- 
ing institutions and communities of practice out of which artifacts, maps, names, 
landscapes, architectures, exhibitions, historical visions, and political realities” 
linked to the Ottoman past came to ground in Eyüp.” In the process, Eyüp—or 
Eyüp Sultan, as most would write—was transformed from a varoş place into a “a 
land of aristocrats” (aristokrat diyarı). 
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Within months of assuming office following the March 1994 elections, the Eyüp 
Municipality began to articulate a new way of telling Eyüps history that empha- 
sized two things.” First, this new history presented itself as a corrective to previ- 
ous—that is, more "secular"—ways of understanding the Ottoman past. At the 
same time, this new way of telling history also stressed Eyüps essential "Ottoman" 
identity. Within a city fundamentally shaped by the long intersection of cultures, 
languages, and religions, Eyüps importance stemmed not from mixing but from 
purity, from the districts uniquely Muslim Ottoman character. One of the first 
articulations of this new history came in the opening pages of a pamphlet pro- 
duced by the Eyüp Municipality to document their municipal achievements: 


What a shame that throughout the history of the Republic our boorish attitude to- 
ward Ottoman history was also reflected in Eyüp and has been able to bring only a 
few of these elegant works [the wooden mansions and palaces that once lined the 
shores of the Golden Horn] to the present day. 

The village of Eyüpsultan, created from nothing outside Istanbul's walls, is com- 
pletely the product of the Ottoman understanding of urbanism. Despite the passage 
of centuries since the city’s founding and especially being wrapped in a veil of neglect 
for the past seventy years, Eyüpsultan has not changed its character as an authentic 
example of Ottoman urbanism [Eyiipsultan Osmanlı sehirciliginin özgün bir örneği 
olma vasfını değiştirmemiştir| 2 


In the Eyüp Municipality’s Third Year Bulletin, Mayor Genç sharpened his critique 
of the Kemalist state's rejection of the Ottoman past in favor of *Westernization": 
“In place of enslaving ourselves to the West [Batıya köle olup] for years in the name 
of Westernization and being imitators, [we have] now, with local administration, 
taken the step to becoming a leading country.” 

Mayor Genç criticized the “neglect” of the Ottoman past and the “imitation” 
of the West in the preface to Mehmet Nermi Haskan’s Eyüp Sultan History, repub- 
lished by the Eyüp Municipality: 


However, for the last seventy years, an administration that has not known what to 
do and has had neither goal nor ideal has shown itself with its talent for degrading 
the city as with people. . . . Societies should know their histories well [Toplumlar 
tarihlerini iyi bilmelidirler] such that they might claim the values in their possession. 
Otherwise, they will never know what to do and blindly imitate others.” 


In critiquing the legacy of Republican reforms and holding up the Ottoman 
past as the true and authentic ideal of Turkey's cultural identity, the Eyüp Munici- 
palitys new public history echoed a wider Islamist critique of the Republic.” 
What made it different, however, was the way that this history was tangibly 
expressed in Eyüp. The material degradation of Eyüp's tombs, houses, cemeteries, 
and Sufi lodges was taken as evidence of intentional neglect; following 1994, these 
buildings’ restoration and redevelopment became proof of a new respect for an 
authentic cultural identity. The Eyüp Municipality grounded its claims for new 
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FIGURE 13. ‘A Return to Origins? Photocopy of Vakit's front page, August 1994. 
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forms of urban, national, and transnational identities in the new public history 
that it told. 

In some respects, the way of telling Eyüps history that emerged in the 1990s 
was not new. From the very first decades of the Turkish Republic, a range of writ- 
ers had contested the rejection of the Ottoman past. Writers like Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpınar, Necip Fazıl Kısakürek, and Refik Halit Karay were acutely aware of how 
the telling of history could function as a potent political and social critique.” 
By the same token, Eyüps history was not unknown. As chapter 3 described, 
Eyüps history was a frequent topic of newspaper serials during the 1950s, with 
columnists detailing the districts various—and almost always vanished— 
Ottoman wonders. 

What changed in the 1990s were the coordination and the scale of this his- 
tory telling. For the first time the Eyüp Municipality explicitly positioned itself 
as the authorized "protector" of Eyüps history. This account helped establish the 
local municipality as a key political actor. Newspapers like Vakit, Milli Gazete, 
Yeni Safak, Akit, Yeni Asya, and Zaman played a key role. Marketed to a conser- 
vative and religious audience, these newspapers generated a broader public reli- 
gious awareness about Eyüp and Islam that was neither the "taken for granted" 
Islam of the Turkish state nor the everyday Islam "embedded in the fabric of social 
existence and reproduced through communal practice.” Instead, these newspa- 
per stories were a mediated heritage that transmitted and transformed everyday 
understandings of Eyüp(sultan).? 

In the first two years following the Welfare Party's 1994 municipal victory, Eyüps 
transformation was a regular news item in the conservative press. Usually pub- 
lished as full-page spreads that combined text, photographs of Eyüp, and photo- 
graphs of Mayor Genç and Director Çalışan, newspaper articles closely echoed—if 
not outright copied—the history told by the municipality in municipal publica- 
tions. “Eyüp is now a “Sultan,” declared one boldface headline in Milli Gazete in 
1994. An August 1994 article published in Vakit declared, “A Return to Origins 
in Eyüp” Photographs accompanying the articles text juxtaposed the ruins of 
small mosque in Eyüp with images of workers repairing mosque walls and restor- 
ing Ottoman inscriptions. The article began by referencing a prior history of the 
state using mosques as storehouses and stables as part of Turkey's state-led secu- 
larization: “Mosgues and historic monuments once used as stables and depots are 
now embracing their previous identities? 

Alongside the newspaper campaign, the Eyüp Municipality also embarked 
upon an ambitious program of assembling an archive of Eyüps history and 
supporting the publication of histories about Eyüp. One of the first books they 
published was Mehmet Nermi Haskans History of Eyüp, originally published in 
1993 by the Turkey Touring and Tourism Administration Foundation and repub- 
lished in 1995 as the History of Eyüpsultan.” They also republished Cemal Öğüt's 
out-of-print and relatively unknown Eyyüb Sultan, originally published in 1955.*° 
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In addition to republishing (and thus claiming for the municipality) out-of- 
print volumes, the municipality also organized an annual symposium. Beginning 
in 1997, a wide variety of individuals presented papers on all manner of topics 
relating to Eyüp and its history. Despite the breadth of the papers, now published 
in the twelve volumes of The Eyiipsultan Symposium with Its History, Culture, and 
Art (Tarihi, Kültürü ve Sanatıyla Eyüpsultan Sempozyumu), only a fraction of 
papers addressed Eyüps Republican history.” Those that did address Eyüps more 
recent history tended to focus on the various restoration projects within the dis- 
trict. On the topic of the district’s history in the 1950s, '60s, or ’70s, however, there 
was almost nothing. 

Finally, the municipality also opened several new spaces for the consumption 
of the Ottoman past. As İrfan Bey described in an August 1995 interview, one of 
the municipality’s first goals was gathering documents and knowledge about Eyüp. 
Finding very little, they set out to acquire whatever materials they could and estab- 
lish an archive and library under the sponsorship of the Eyüp Municipality that 
would become the first of its kind among Istanbul’s municipalities.” In addition 
to this archive and library, they turned restored Ottoman monuments into public 
educational centers, a local museum, and municipal offices. Significantly, these 
spaces were open to a broad range of Eyüps population. Municipal publications 
from this period repeatedly stressed the venues' openness to the “people” (halk), 
in contrast to the ostensibly "elite" nature of cultural venues in other districts. The 
Ottoman past was imagined and presented as an authentic past in which not only 
the cultural elite but a broad pious public could participate. 

When I met with İrfan Bey in his office on the top floor of the Eyüp Municipal- 
ity in 2013, tall bookshelves overflowing with books about Ottoman history, cul- 
ture, art, architecture, and poetry lined the walls of his office. Behind his desk was 
a long credenza topped with an elegantly bound collection of books whose spines 
spelled Eyüpsultan Külliyati (The Collected Works of Eyüp Sultan). Included among 
those books were Mehmet Nermi Haskan’s history of Eyüp, Cemal Ógüt's two-vol- 
ume biography and commentary, and the reprinted proceedings of the Eyüpsultan 
Symposium. I asked him a general question about how Eyüp had transformed 
during the 1990s. Expecting that he would list the many changes in Eyüps mate- 
rial landscape, I was surprised when he opened instead with a discussion of scale: 


Its necessary to evaluate [these changes] at both the micro- and macroscale [küçük 
ölçekli ve büyük ölçekli]. When we say macroscale, how is this center [merkez] known 
as Eyüp accepted within the world of Islam, what kinds of viewpoints are there, what 
kinds of recognitions are there? ... How is Eyüp evaluated within the scale of Turkey 
and how is Eyüp evaluated within the scale of Istanbul? When this is considered in 
that way—its only when considered within these scales that the projects undertaken 
during the 1980s, '90s, and 2000s can be properly understood.” 


One of the reasons that the Welfare Party and its successors the Virtue Party (Fazi- 
let Partisi) and the currently ruling Justice and Development Party (Adalet ve 
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Kalkinma Partisi) have been so politically successful is their ability to organize at 
the local level, mobilizing a form of “vernacular politics” grounded in local cul- 
tural and social traditions.“ At the same time—and as İrfan Bey’s emphasis on 
the “micro- and macroscale” demonstrates—the Welfare Party’s understanding 
of the local (yerel or yerli) was articulated in relation to the “global” The retelling of 
Eyüps history during this period was a scale-making project that connected Eyüp 
imaginatively and institutionally to other local, national, and global actors. 

One site in which those connections were particularly apparent was Mayor 
Gençs opening address at the annual Eyüpsultan Symposium. In 1998, for example, 
Mayor Geng drew on the familiar trope of the world as a “global village” to 
contextualize the importance of the symposium: “Our world, undergoing a very 
rapid change and transformation, has become a sort of small village. Everyone 
knows a little about some things, a lot about others. Despite that, were in a period 
that is experiencing a great impoverishment of knowledge, far from the real quali- 
ties and true topics of ‘knowledge’ As he framed it, the municipality's symposium 
not only had local significance, but it also contributed to a project of establishing 
“global” knowledge. Mayor Geng made that connection even more explicitly in his 
opening address in 2000, saying, “Our own cultural values, acquiring universal 
dimensions, are obligated to surpass locality [yerellik] and become world property?” 

At one of the last symposia organized while Geng was still mayor, he returned 
to these familiar themes. After a decade in office, his municipal administra- 
tion had refined and polished its message. His introduction to the symposium 
demonstrates that making an Ottoman topography was not just a project of local 
belonging, national history telling, or even global Islam; instead, it was woven out 
of all three, both grounded in and helping to reshape Eyüps connections to the 
broader world: 


There are three fundamental pillars that make it possible for a society to intervene 
in history as a subject: religion, culture, and civilization. Religion is the only source 
of a society’s spirit of emergence, existence, and mastery over situations under any 
circumstance. In this country—despite everything—the thing that has formed so- 
cietys map of meaning is being Muslim [Müslümanlik] and another thing, another 
doctrine, another project can never replace the local [yerli] mentality and attitude 
that simultaneously surround and render meaningful a persons internal and exter- 
nal world.” 


Although Eyüp Municipality publications produced in the decade prior to the Wel- 
fare Party’s 1994 election occasionally alluded to national and global events, they 
rarely framed local municipal governance in terms broader than Eyüp itself. What 
changed in 1994 was the emergence of a self-conscious and sustained project of 
placing Eyüp (rather than Istanbul) on the global map. The project was successful 
in part because Eyüp was home to the mosque and tomb complex of Eyüp Sultan. 
Eyüp, the story went, had always been a holy site of global significance, but the Eyüp 
Municipality took it upon itself to transform Eyüp into a form of “world property” 
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RESTORATION AND REDEVELOPMENT 


In the lead-up to the March 1994 election, Eyiip News, a local newspaper that sup- 
ported the Welfare Party and edited by Genç himself, published a series of articles 
that highlighted the dilapidated state of Eyüps historic built environment. Fram- 
ing Eyüps ruinous state as symptomatic of both the current municipality's ineffec- 
tive governance and the broader antipathy of the secular Kemalist establishment 
toward any trace of the Ottoman past, these articles promised that an Eyüp under 
Welfare Party administration would be a very different place. 

True to his word, Mayor Genç took immediate steps in April 1994 to transform 
Eyüps material landscape. Official municipality publications always included a 
section on the restoration and reconstruction projects that had been conducted. 
Making liberal use of *before" and "after" photos, these publications set out to 
demonstrate the municipality's success. As one headline in the municipality’s Third 
Year Bulletin framed the project, “Eyüpsultan has made peace with its history” 

If one part of that project was telling new stories about history, the second 
part involved transforming the buildings linked to them. The Eyüp Municipality 
played a key role in these transformations, but they were only possible because 
of coordination between actors and institutions operating at the municipal and 
national levels. Moreover, Eyüp was not transformed evenly; because of the differ- 
ent legal and economic statuses of different buildings, Eyüps redevelopment was 
haphazard and patchwork. 

Although the municipality's restoration projects are my focus below, Eyüps 
Ottoman topographies were embedded within a context of urban redevelop- 
ment and infrastructural expansion. In Eyüp, for example, the Eyüp Municipality 
worked with the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality to expand the network of 
drainage and sewer lines. The administration also set about paving roads with 
new layers of asphalt, adding parks and gardens throughout the municipality, and 
introducing better street lighting. In conversations with many longtime residents 
of central Eyüp, they frequently mentioned the illumination of the Eyüp's central 
cemetery as one of the significant changes of this period. 

The municipality's restoration projects, however, became an object of debate 
in the Istanbul press. Soon after the unexpected 1994 electoral triumph of the 
Welfare Party in Istanbuls local elections, the daily newspaper Cumhuriyet pub- 
lished a critique by the well-known architect Oktay Ekinci that addressed some 
of the changes that had begun to take place in Eyüp.“ Readers of Cumhuriyet, a 
longtime bastion of the laicist, Kemalist, and well-educated political and social 
establishment, would have been familiar with many of the terms that Ekinci mobi- 
lized, words like "religious" (dinsel) and “religiosity” (dinsellik) and his distinction 
between “history” (tarih) and the “history of Islam" (İslam tarihi), because of the 
heated cultural and political debates precipitated by the emergence of the Welfare 
Party in the 1990s. They also would have been aware of the central role that Istan- 
bul’s material landscapes played in those debates.” 
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These debates were not simply about current and future uses for these land- 
scapes; they were also about how and why some buildings were used as vehicles 
for stories about the past.“ The fact that Ekincis essay appeared in a national 
paper with a readership well beyond this one district suggests that these seemingly 
minor interviews and interventions into the built environment circulated within 
a much broader reading public. Just as the interviews with municipality officials 
published in conservative religious newspapers like Akit and Yeni Safak addressed 
a pious readership, Ekinci’s article in Cumhuriyet was addressed to a readership 
that generally identified itself as secular. 

Referencing the newly elected mayor Ahmet Genç's widely publicized restora- 
tion projects, Ekinci phrased a rhetorical question: “Mayor Ahmet Genç's empha- 
sis upon those works ‘connected to a religious lifestyle’ within such a rich ‘mosaic 
of cultural heritage —such as his taking ownership of ‘türbe and dergah’ along with 
tombstones— while at the same time never mentioning the old Eyüp houses and 
streets that are at least as valuable and also found in need of protection, might 
mean what?"" A few paragraphs below he answered his own question: “These 
questions’ response doubtless lies both in an understanding of ‘historical works’ 
only as related to ‘religious culture’ and, more importantly, in the protection of the 
richness of civil architecture creating a situation that openly ‘impedes urban rents’ 
[kentsel rantlari] in our present moment.’ Ekinci' critique highlighted two issues 
fundamental to the politics and practice of restoration during the 1990s: First, what 
sorts of buildings were designated as “historical”? And second, how should the 
preservation of the built environment be balanced against the desire to maximize 
the rents generated by those properties? Civil architecture—and Eyüps historic 
center in particular—occupied a particularly interesting place within these debates. 

Until the 1970s, "historical works" were typically monumental structures like 
palaces or mosques. Even that understanding generated heated debates about the 
importance of a mosque: were mosques important as expressions of architectural 
mastery or as sites of ongoing religious practice? Following the 1968 Venice Char- 
ter, in which “civil architecture" came to be designated objects worthy of preserva- 
tion, the practices and the objects of conservation in Turkey began to change.” A 
new antiquities law in 1973 (Law no. 1710) established the category ofthe "protected 
area" (sit alanı) to protect monuments within a broader urban context. However, 
because the practical and policy infrastructures needed to enforce this law were 
not sufficient, it often proved difficult to establish effective “protected areas??? 

One of the first of these areas to be established in Istanbul was Eyüp. In 1977, 
after members of the Council for Immovable Antiquities and Monuments (Gay- 
rimenkul Eski Eserler ve Anıtlar Yüksek Kurulu) reviewed a development plan 
prepared by the Istanbul Municipality and submitted for their approval, they 
designated central Eyüp and its surroundings a “protected area”! While many 
of Eyüps major mosques, tombs, and madrasas had been registered previously, 
the establishment of the sit alanı was important for two reasons: First, it greatly 
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expanded the range of objects designated as “historical” from major mosques, 
tombs, and monuments to houses, trees, cemeteries, and fountains. Second, and 
in line with that expanded designation, the object of heritage thus came to be 
seen not just as a single (usually monumental) object but the urban fabric (kent 
dokusu) itself.” 

In the aftermath of the 1980 military coup, the network of heritage actors was 
further complicated. Two new municipal actors—the Metropolitan Municipal- 
ity and local district municipalities—came to agitate for projects of restoration 
under their supervision. During the same moment, Turkey’s heritage sites were 
increasingly oriented toward global audiences as “World Heritage” sites, a shift 
best exemplified by the choice of Turkey’s first World Heritage sites, Hagia Sophia 
and Topkapı Palace. Interestingly, and despite its status as a sit alanı, Eyüp was not 
nominated as a World Heritage site during this period. 

Additionally, the formation of a new supervisory body changed the institu- 
tional landscape of restoration: the Councils for the Protection of Cultural and 
Natural Heritage were placed under the supervision of the Ministry for Culture 
and Tourism. Restoration thus came to be wedded to (and occasionally in tension 
with) a project of tourism. This was the context in which Ekinci was critiquing the 
Eyüp Municipality’s restoration projects. He worried that the Welfare Party would 
only protect “religious” heritage on account of their politics while letting “civil” 
heritage be redeveloped for economic profit. 

At the same time there was an alternative answer to Ekinci's question. As one 
individual who worked for the municipality during that time explained, the dif- 
ferent paces of the restoration of religious and civil architectural sites had less 
to do with a politics of Islam than with the different legal regimes that governed 
these buildings. In general, mosques, madrasas, and Sufi lodges are property 
of the Turkish state and administered by the General Directorate of Foundations. 
Although their restoration required numerous kinds of administrative coordina- 
tion, it was still simpler than the restoration of civil heritage sites, which could be 
mired in protracted and messy legal debates over inheritance. 

One of the most important sites for these restoration and redevelopment 
projects was the central square in front of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Since the 
destruction of the former market in the 1950s, this square had functioned as a 
major transportation and social hub for the district.? Many of the major routes to 
Istanbul’s peripheral districts like Gaziosmanpaşa and Alibeyköy passed through 
central Eytip. There were bus stops, taxi stands, auto repair shops, barbers, cafés, 
and greengrocers. In short, there was a neighborhood ecology that catered to 
neighborhood residents, many of whom worked in the factories that lined the 
Golden Horn and lived in the vicinity of the central square. At the same time, 
the square’s urban density posed challenges for the mosque and its surrounding 
monuments. Pollution, noise, and the automobile traffic passing through Eyüp's 
center harmed the physical fabric of the mosque and limited the square’s use for 
religious purposes. 
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FIGURE 14. Buildings adjacent to Eyüps central square rebuilt during the 1990s based on 
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Nezih Eldem’s “Arasta Palace” designs, July 2022. 


In fact, planners working in the Eyüp Municipality, including Hülya Yalçın, 
Gülnur Kadayıfçı, and Hatice Fahrünnisa Kara, had begun developing plans for 
the sguares renovation almost as soon as the municipality was established in 
1984. They worked with the widely respected architect and urban planner Nezih 
Eldem to reimagine the square’s function. After eight years of work, their develop- 
ment plan encompassing the entire urban area surrounding the Mosque of Eyüp 
Sultan was approved in 1993.™ Several other prominent architects and institutions 
were also involved in this work.” Although the Eyüp Municipality’s plan included 
a range of elements, a core design element was the construction of the "Arasta 
Palace” (Arasta Kasrı) in the central square. 

As Eldem explained in a 1997 presentation, this building would address two 
needs: it would provide for the functional needs of pilgrims and tourists, offer- 
ing bathrooms and other opportunities for rest; and it would occupy much of the 
space of the square, filling in the architectural void—what he called an “embarrass- 
ment of development” (imar ayıbı)—that was left by road construction in 1957. 
However, the project required both a substantial financial commitment and exten- 
sive coordination between the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality (responsible 
for major arterial roads), the General Directorate of Foundations (which managed 
some of the property in the district's center), and the Councils for the Protection 
of Cultural and Natural Heritage, among others. 

With the election of the Welfare Party in 1994, however, circumstances shifted 
quickly. The municipality was able to clear out many of the mechanic shops, taxi 
stands, and cafés that had come to surround the square. They summarized their 
efforts in 2000: 


Only six years previous, the area immediately across from the Mosque of Eyüp Sul- 
tan, among the most important pilgrimage centers of the Islamic world, had been 
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abandoned to scrap men and repair shops (hurdacı ve tamirci]. The historical works 
and wooden buildings that were found in these environs had been left to disappear. 
... The visitation space (ziyaret alanı] of those coming to Eyüp from outside the 
district had been reduced to only the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan.” 


Yet redevelopment did not simply remove industrial activity. It also destroyed 
several businesses with deep roots in the community, something most visible in 
the struggle over the small Orient Café (Sark Kahvesi). The café was run by Metin 
Heper, a longtime resident of Eyiip whose family was deeply interwoven into the 
district’s religious and cultural life. Although Heper went to court to challenge 
the municipality’s invocation of eminent domain, he ultimately lost. The building 
in which his café had been located was bulldozed and replaced with a new two- 
story complex. 

One afternoon in 2013, I was having lunch with a longtime resident of Eyüp in 
the restaurant that sat above where Metin Heper’s Orient Café used to be. “Eyüp is 
gone” she said, “Eyüp yok olmuş” Her point was that the social relationships that 
had once constituted the neighborhood for her—relationships often articulated 
through businesses that used to line the square—no longer existed. Eyüp is more 
popular today than it has ever been, and the square serves as a key open space for 
hundreds of thousands of visitors every year. However, the square also serves as 
a key example of Ekinci’s critique: it is a place of commerce. Most of the squares 
businesses are now oriented toward visitors from outside the district because 
catering to those visitors helps to pay the square’s relatively high rents. 

Alongside the sguares transformation, debates over the redevelopment of a 
second site, Feshane, show how questions of urban norms, heritage, and cultural 
identities played out in the 1990s. Feshane, one of the first factories established by 
the Ottoman state during the nineteenth century, initially focused on the produc- 
tion of the fez, but it later came to produce a range of textiles. Following the 1923 
establishment of the Republic of Turkey, the factory was renamed (the fez hav- 
ing been banned in 1925) and reorganized under the administration of the state 
industrial holding company Sümerbank. Over the twentieth century the original 
Ottoman-era building was expanded and rebuilt. By the late 1970s it had become a 
sprawling complex along the shores of the Golden Horn.” 

The September 1980 coup set in motion far-reaching shifts. During the eco- 
nomic reforms of the 1980s, many state institutions, including Simerbank, were 
privatized. Even if it had been profitable for Feshane to stay open, the policy of 
removing industrial activity from the Golden Horn to Istanbul's outlying districts 
policy established by Dalan rendered that impossible. Because the original factory 
building was a registered landmark, it mostly survived the initial demolitions, but 
determining its new function posed a problem. 

One early plan proposed repurposing the building as the Museum of Textile 
and Industry, but following the 1989 municipal election Feshane was reimagined 
as the future site of Istanbul's Museum of Modern Art (Çağdaş Sanat Müzesi).“ 
The building was opened to the public in 1993 as the venue of the Second Istanbul 
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Biennial with the expectation that it would become the city’s first modern art 
museum. The transformation of a former industrial site into an art museum was in 
keeping with global shifts, but it was framed in a very different light by newspapers 
associated with the Welfare Party. 

In June 1993—nine months before the municipal elections that would bring the 
Welfare Party to power— Eyüp Haber published a front-page photo of flags flying 
in front of Feshane with the caption, “The flying of all the Zionist and imperialist 
countries’ flags—chief among them Israel and America—in the skies above Fes- 
hane and only the Republic of Turkey’s flag not being found is attention grabbing.” 
The article accused the biennial of being party to an intentional plot to “erode” the 
district’s spiritual and religious importance. As three high school students were 
quoted, “Whose culture are you trying to sell to whom?” Eyüp Haber critique of 
the modern art biennial—and the proposed modern art museum to follow it—was 
that “modern art” was foreign to the local grounded forms of belief and social 
life in Eyüp. It was an imposition from “outside” designed to continue a legacy of 
Kemalist attempts to secularize and Westernize places like Eyüp. 

Political disagreements and the victory of the Welfare Party in the March 1994 
elections put an end to the modern art museum, but this created a new problem: 
an empty building. Despite the building’s temporary use as an art gallery, there 
were still several major structural issues, most notably a location on the shore that 
left it prone to flooding. In 1998, after four years of disrepair, the Istanbul Met- 
ropolitan Municipality began a second restoration project in consultation with 
the Eyüp Municipality. The complex was reopened in 1999 as a new site for the 
consumption of a distinct “Ottoman” past. Newspaper articles reviewing the plans 
described what visitors would find: “Among the interesting sections in the Living 
Nineteenth Century Market is the historic barber. Gentleman can be shaved in the 
old style with a straight razor. Inside there's also an old Turk coffeehouse named. 
Kiraathane?*' Furthermore, all the handicrafts for sale—embossed copper, tex- 
tiles, and calligraphy—would be produced on-site by local artisans. 

In many respects the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality restoration plans fol- 
lowed those meant to turn the building into a modern art museum. There was, 
however, one important difference: the main entrance was to face the Golden Horn. 
When most visitors to Eyiip arrived by water—as was the case until the middle of 
the twentieth century—the entrance would be the first place that visitors would see. 

In Feshanes original configuration, this entrance was topped by the Ottoman 
coat of arms, a tugra (imperial seal) of the sultan, and two kitabe (inscriptions) on 
either side. With the de-Ottomanification of the Turkish Republic these objects 
were removed when the factory complex was nationalized and reopened follow- 
ing 1923.” In their place, factory directors built a control tower that overlooked 
the complex. The first restorations undertaken to transform the building into a 
modern art space did not replace the Ottoman emblems, choosing instead to high- 
light the building’s industrial heritage in ways that echoed the transformation of 
other repurposed factory spaces such as London's Tate Modern. In contrast, the 
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municipality’s restorations in 1998-99 returned the Ottoman insignia, a change in 
keeping with the broader “recovery” of the Ottoman past under the Welfare Party 
municipal administration. 

Despite the enthusiasm and fanfare with which the complex was reopened, the 
nostalgic marketplace failed. Lessthan a year after itopened, news coverage reported 
that forty of the original fifty stores had closed, citing a combination of high rents 
and inconsistent customers.“ The company originally hired to plan events for the 
complex withdrew from their contract, and in 2000 the sites management was 
taken over by Beltur, acompany owned by the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality. 
For the next fifteen years Feshane served as a multipurpose conference venue and 
fairground, hosting everything from Ramadan festivities and municipal govern- 
ment functions to regional festivals and religious tourism festivals. 

The use of Feshane has continued to generate debate. A March 2013 interview 
with a tour guide and art historian provides one account. Attila Bey was born in 
the Aegean city of Izmir but arrived in Istanbul in the 1970s for university. Trained 
as an art and architectural historian, he had worked in a variety of capacities for 
several universities and state-run museums. When we spoke, he was also working 
for a tour company, guiding middle-class secular Turks through Istanbul’s historic 
neighborhoods. Not surprisingly, Eyüp figured prominently in that itinerary. 

When asked to explain Eyüps transformation over the more than three decades 
in which hed lived in Istanbul, he began by drawing a general contrast between 
“Turkish” and “Arabic” culture. Eyüp in general, he said, had been both socially 
and visually spoiled, transformed by an “Arabic” culture that had replaced and oth- 
erwise obscured the “Turk” culture that had once existed there. The problem, he 
continued, was that there were two cultures in Turkey, a top-down elite culture that 
had never been completely accepted and something that was its complete opposite. 

He sighed, “We can't find something in the middle” For him, Feshane’s trans- 
formation—first its failed place as an elite cultural institution (the modern art 
museum) and its status as fairground—was symptomatic of that inability to find 
a common ground. “I look at Feshane” he said. “It’s either seen as a place for the 
Istanbul Festival [i.e., the modern art biennial] . . . or it's a garlic festival. . . . Fine, 
there shouldn't be an opera there, but neither should there be a garlic festival. 
It should be something more acceptable. Elitist culture cant go everywhere, I 
understand that . . . but this,” he said, referring to the buildings current uses, “this 
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CONCLUSION 


In contrast to the square and Feshane, the fountain with which this chapter 
opened merited little newspaper coverage. However, and in keeping with a tradi- 
tion of Ottoman fountains, its inscription helps to date when it was built: May 29, 
2002. May 29 is the day on which Fatih Sultan Mehmet conquered Constantinople 
in 1453, and during the 1990s public reenactments of the Conquest on May 29 
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were one way that the Welfare Party grounded its present political claims in the 
Ottoman past in opposition to a ruling “Republican” elite. May 29 continues to 
be celebrated in Istanbul; the only difference is that the once oppositional charac- 
ter of the Conquest celebrations has now become thoroughly institutionalized in 
municipal activities. The exact dating of the inscription suggests that the fountain 
was officially unveiled as part of those celebrations. 

A year later, however, the daily newspaper Milliyet—likely tipped off by local 
opposition politicians— published an article about the fountain. In it, Mayor 
Genç admitted that he was indeed the patron of the fountain but, because he didn't 
want the inscription to be read, he had asked that it be written in Ottoman. Yet, 
as the news report explained, the construction of the fountain and family grave 
complex at the entrance to the cemetery had a complicated legal history. 

Because of the Eyüp Cemetery long history of use, it is very difficult to find 
an open plot. In 1996 Mayor Genç had purchased a family plot on the back hill- 
side. Meanwhile, the entrance to the cemetery had been occupied by a mezarci 
(grave maker), a situation common throughout Istanbul. The mezarcı owned a 
quarter of the property, with three-quarters owned by another group of women. 
The Directorate of Cemeteries (Mezarlıklar Müdürlüğü), attached to the Istan- 
bul Metropolitan Municipality, tried to claim the property. The women sold their 
share in the property but the mezarcı refused, forcing a court case in which he lost 
his property. At that point Mayor Genç petitioned the Directorate of Cemeteries 
to exchange his family plot at the back of the cemetery for the location at the front 
of the cemetery. Upon receiving approval, Mayor Geng erected the fountain beside 
a family plot. As of summer 2022, the only person buried there was Genç father, 
Efraim Genç. 

At the beginning of this chapter I opened with three questions that this foun- 
tain raises: How did it come to be here? Why is the fountain decorated in the way 
that it is? And what might this fountain tell us about the politics of the built envi- 
ronment in contemporary Istanbul? The first question is straightforward enough 
to answer: Mayor Genç leveraged his authority and influence as mayor to petition 
the Istanbul Directorate of Cemeteries for the right to plot—which resulted in a 
newspaper article polemically headlined “Ahiret Torpili” Torpil are networks of 
patronage through which official work is accomplished.” Here, an ahiret torpili 
refers to those networks that produced a grave site for Mayor Geng and his family. 
More broadly, building the fountain also required that Mayor Genç coordinate 
with the municipal water utility (İSKİ) to connect the fountain. As with so many 
other transformations in Eyüp during this period, the fountain required the con- 
junction of institutions with diverse interests. 

The fountain’s decoration was a product of the reemergence of the Otto- 
man past in late 1990s Istanbul, one part of the debates about the history of the 
Turkish Republic and the legacy of secularizing and Westernizing reforms that 
divided “modern” Turkey from its Ottoman past. Even though the fountain was 
new, it materialized an alternative form of the modern that “challenge[d] the 
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secular-nationalist elites who had occupied positions of administrative author- 
ity” for much of Turkey's history.“ Writing about the same engagements with the 
Ottoman past in the 1990s, Alev Çınar has pointed out the doubled dimension of 
history writing: “The national subject that declares itself into being through the 
writing of history presents itself as having an eternal presence that is validated by 
its historicity and hoariness; at the same time, it also performs itself as new and 
modern.” 

But Cinars formulation can be further sharpened: what emerged in this 
moment was not just a new national subject but a new municipal one, one that 
articulated its newness relative to both the distant Ottoman past and its imme- 
diate predecessors. Thus the figures commemorated on the fountain were not 
Istanbullu—as one could argue based on the location in the broader city of Istan- 
bul—but Eyiipsultanh. This fountain materialized a new form of place embedded 
within a shifting set of political, cultural, and economic relationships. 

In the process, the district’s transformation generated arguments about politi- 
cal and cultural identity. Among some longtime residents, Eyüp's transformations 
also provoked deep anxieties as the social and economic relationships that once 
defined the district were swept away. In their place, a new public history stressed 
Eyüps Ottoman past even as the traces of the 1950s, '60s, and ’7os faded away. But 
other longtime residents—and many visitors today—praise the transformation. 
Remembering decades when Eyüp was a varoş district on the peripheries of Istan- 
bul, its air thick with the scent of sewage and factory waste, these people praise 
what Eyüp has become: Istanbul's spiritual center. 

Eytip was remade in the 1990s in large part because the municipality was able 
to reconfigure the kinds of stories that were told about Eyüp and, by extension, 
Islam. They articulated new public histories and restored the built environment. 
In acting, routinizing, and narrating Eyüps importance, the municipality was able 
to establish one account of Eyüp as a place of Ottoman Islam.” This project had a 
clear political dimension, as the Welfare Party's "framing" of Eyüp as an essentially 
Ottoman-Islamic place helped them ground their policies, but it also reminds us 
that buildings’ meanings are never fixed and may yet continue to change.” 


6 


Tourists, Pilgrims, and the Rules 
of Place 


In July 2013 I joined a small group of tourists visiting Eyüp during Ramadan, the 
Muslim month of fasting. Because it was Ramadan, Eyüp was crowded with peo- 
ple who came to pray in the central Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan, attend the munici- 
pality’s performances, enjoy Eyüps numerous cafés and restaurants, and take in 
the district’s atmosphere. All the members of our group were citizens of Turkey, 
Istanbul residents, and able to afford the tour’s cost (roughly a hundred dollars). 
Falling as it did during the month of Ramadan, our tour was advertised as a sahur 
tour, meaning that we would visit Eyüps monuments at night before finishing with 
a sahur meal at one of Eyiip’s local restaurants.' 

At one point in the tour we passed into the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Much of the 
mosques inner courtyard had been covered with carpet, and people sat scattered 
throughout the space. Some were praying in small groups, performing their ter- 
avih namazı? Others stood facing the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, their hands cupped 
in front of them as they prayed. Most people, however, were simply relaxing on the 
carpets. Our small group followed the guide, listening to his voice over the small 
earbuds that we had been provided. 

We must have made a curious sight, because one man who happened to be 
in the mosque pulled me aside to ask about our group. “Did you hire the guide 
yourself?” he asked. “Did you know each other beforehand? How much was it?” I 
answered the first two questions truthfully: Yes, we had hired our guide, and no, 
we didn't know each other before we started the tour. I lied about the last question, 
because I was embarrassed about spending over 150 liras, which seemed almost 
excessive in a district where many residents made do with monthly incomes of 
800 liras or less? 

After hearing my answers, the man bid me well and praised what our group 
was doing. “Helal olsun,” he said, “you're gaining knowledge about religion” (bilgi 
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FIGURE 15. Passing through the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan on a Ramadan tour, July 2013. 


But as we parted, another passing man muttered derisively to his companion, 
“They're tourists” (Onlar turist). 

This brief encounter calls our attention to two distinct but interrelated “rules 
of place” that operate in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. The first might be termed 
“religious” rules, linked to appropriate ways of knowing about Islam and behaving 
as Muslims. The second might be termed “tourist” rules, linked to a different way 
of encountering sites of historical, cultural, and artistic value.? For those familiar 
with Istanbul, these two distinct systems are central to the everyday experience 
of the city’s major mosques. On the one hand, mosques like Sultanahmet, Süley- 
maniye, the New Mosque (Yeni Camii), and most recently the Hagia Sophia are 
key sites through which Muslims engage with Istanbul as a city with a rich Muslim 
history.* On the other hand, many of these sites are also celebrated as World Heri- 
tage sites, a designation that tends to downplay their devotional importance and 
stress an ostensibly “secular” character. These tensions between these two sets of 
rules are not unique to Turkey. In sites ranging from the Vatican to the Taj Mahal, 
from the Shrine of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Rumi in Konya to the missions of San 
Antonio, Texas, the line between “pilgrim” and “tourist” takes many forms around 
the world.’ 

Yet the boundaries between religious visitors and tourists are blurred in prac- 
tice more often than it might seem. While encounters between the different types 
of visitors sometimes lead to clashes and debates, these different groups can also 
coexist or simply pass each other by. Rather than assuming that “religious” and 
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"tourist" rules are applied the same way irrespective of geography, this chapter 
pays attention to the ways that rules of place come to be defined in, from, and for 
the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. 

Here I take inspiration from scholarship that helps us move beyond static bina- 
ries. Lara Deeb and Mona Harb, for example, ask us to consider “moral rubrics,” 
the "different sets of ideals and values that are revealed as well as produced through 
discourses and actions in [different registers|”* Elsewhere, Anna Secor uses the 
concept of "regimes" to make sense of the “hegemonic rules or norms regarding 
[everyday life] that characterize particular spaces”? These and other terms provide 
ways to conceptualize the uneven "possibilities of encounter, transformation, and 
the ‘in-between” that can emerge when different rules come into proximity.” Yet 
I find “rules” important because they capture both lived encounters between the 
tourist and the religious and the complicated norms, codes, and definitions that 
define Eyüp as a place of Islam. In a more general sense, the rules of place are at the 
center of struggles over the meaning and significance of places at multiple scales. 
The articulation, transmission, and enforcement of these rules play central roles 
in the making of place. 

Although the first man approved of our activities (“You're gaining knowledge 
about religion"), the second mans derisive comment ("They're tourists”) was an 
implicit judgment that drew upon rules that differentiated between better (that is, 
religious) and worse (that is, touristic) ways of moving through the mosque. Yet 
our tour group was also moving through the mosque according to a set of rules 
other than the "appropriate" rules of place in a mosque. For us, the mosques his- 
torical, cultural, and artistic value didnt rule out its use as a space of worship, but 
neither did the mosgue status as a site of worship exclude our mode of moving 
through it. 

In the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, these rules include those that separate the ritual, 
sacred space of the mosque from the broader fabric of the city; those that establish 
certain permissible and impermissible acts in certain locations within the mosque; 
and those that signal visitors’ religious identity, the purpose of their visit, and even 
their place of origin. In short, one might easily speak of the Mosque of Eyüp Sul- 
tan having "its" rules of place, in much the same way that places are spoken of as 
having "their own" histories." One might also see our Ramadan encounter as a 
competition between two different and fixed sets of rules, one that corresponds to 
a "religious" lifestyle and one that corresponds to a "secular" life. 

It is often tempting to think of the rules of place that apply in the mosque as 
being essential to the mosque (a product of some internal quality) and as some- 
thing unchanged (as Eyüp Sultan has always been a sacred place, its current rules 
of place must have always been). This chapter complicates that assumption by 
making two linked arguments. 

First, although the rules of place in Eyüp Sultan are specific to this mosque, 
those rules are not rooted in this place. I show that these rules are produced 
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through the interconnections of people, practices, and shared narratives. These 
rules are both particular to this place and connected to elsewhere. Second, I argue 
that the rules of place are often incomplete. I focus on three ways in which those 
rules of place are shown to be flexible and open to other interpretations: when 
foreigners move through the mosque; when domestic tourists move through the 
mosque; and when women move through the mosque. These are moments when 
the commonsense norms and habits that define this mosque encounter people 
who either don't know those norms, engage with them differently, or are perceived 
by others as somehow outside the standard rules of place. 


TRANSMITTING THE RULES OF PLACE 


As a mosque, Eyüp Sultan shares many of its rules of place with tens of thou- 
sands of mosques around the world. Rules that govern how people perform their 
ablutions before prayer, comport themselves within the mosque, and arrange 
themselves vis-a-vis others around them form a common texture of faith for Mus- 
lims. However, there are also rules specific to Eyüp Sultan, rules that are shaped by 
the specific conjunction of people, buildings, and objects in this mosque. 

The central—and fundamental—architectural space of any mosque is its main 
prayer space. Prayer spaces almost always share a common set of features. There 
will be a prayer niche (mihrab) that orients people in the direction of Mecca (the 
giblah/kible). In Friday congregational mosques, there will be a pulpit (minbar) 
along with a preacher’s pulpit (vaiz kursu). Carpets will cover the floors. Low 
shelves will be found beside the doors and arranged around the outer edges of 
the mosque so that visitors might store their shoes during prayer. Although the 
primary function of this space is the performance of prayer, it can also be used 
for teaching, reading, thinking, and even sleeping. Although nearly all mosques in 
Turkey are administered by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, any explicitly politi- 
cal act—such as the distribution of election pamphlets or flyers—is forbidden 
within the interior of the mosque. The main prayer space of Eyüp Sultan—as with 
almost all mosques—is also reserved for men. Although women sometimes circu- 
late through the rear section of the main prayer space, the center of the mosque is 
a strongly gendered space. 

The threshold of a mosque thus marks a key zone of transition between an 
interior space for prayer and the outside world. Although the precise location of 
a mosque’s main door can vary widely, both historic Ottoman mosques and more 
recently constructed ones usually locate the main entrance along the main axis 
of the prayer niche. The area immediately outside of this door is known as the 
son cemaat yeri, a place for men who arrive late to the congregational prayer. 
The son cemaat yeri is usually incorporated into a courtyard (avlu). In contrast 
to the interior prayer space of the mosque, the avlu can oscillate between being 
used as an “interior” space for prayer and being used as an “external” space, 
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connected to the broader life of the city. In contrast to the overwhelmingly male 
character of the mosque’s interior, the courtyard—and particularly the courtyard 
of Eyüp Sultan—is decidedly more mixed, with men and women visiting alongside 
one another. 

Two things make the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan unique among Ottoman-era 
mosques of Istanbul. First, the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd is built into the mosque 
itself.’ Both tombs and mosques are found throughout Istanbul, but they are 
almost always built separately. In contrast, the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd forms one 
beautifully tiled wall of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. Therefore, the inner courtyard 
of Eyüp Sultan is used both as an auxiliary prayer space for the mosque proper and 
as a devotional space for people who come to visit the tomb. 

The second thing that makes Eyüp Sultan distinctive is its sequence of 
courtyards. Until the eighteenth century, most major Ottoman mosques were 
designed along relatively similar plans: a large interior prayer space, covered 
with a dome, and a single rectangular courtyard, aligned along an axis marked by 
the direction of prayer. The current mosque was reconstructed from the ground 
up at the end of the eighteenth century. In this second form, a new, outer court- 
yard was added to the structure of the mosque. This outer courtyard included 
several elements: an ablutions fountain (sadirvan), several small rooms designated 
for mosque staff; and an entrance to the sultan’s loge (now used for the wom- 
ens section in the mosque). In addition to being architecturally singular within 
Istanbul, the courtyards are also functionally important. Because of the large 
number of people who visit the mosque, the outer courtyard has come to be 
used as an important auxiliary prayer space. Since the renovation of the square 
adjacent to the mosque in the 1990s, that square has also been used as an auxiliary 
prayer space. 

The unique shape of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan has several consequences 
for the rules of place that apply in the mosque. Two are especially important. First, 
the positioning of the courtyards in relation to the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd means 
that most of the mosque complex is open to the elements. Entering the mosque— 
particularly to pray—requires a set of actions that specifically distinguish the 
interior from the exterior of the mosque (for example, removing one’s shoes, 
women covering their hair and shoulders, performing one’s ablutions before 
prayer, using one’s right foot to enter the mosque, uttering a prayer to Allah). 
Because much of Eyiip Sultan is exterior to the central prayer space, it means that 
people do not necessarily perform the same actions that they might on entering 
the mosgue interior. 

Second, the blurring of the boundary between the interior and the exterior of 
the mosque has consequences for the interaction between men and women. The 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is one of the few mosques in Istanbul where women can 
participate in communal prayers in areas that are visible to the general public. In 
most cases, women’s prayer areas are screened in from view. Because the number 
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FIGURE 16. Outer courtyard of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, showing the ablution fountain 
(sadirvan) and the entrance to the women’s section, February 2012. 


of women visiting the mosque for communal prayers is so high relative to the 
space available inside the mosque, mosque authorities have established women’s 
prayer areas at the rear of the outer courtyard and at the rear of the square out- 
side. But if most mosques share a common rule that the performance of prayer 
by women is to be separate from the performance of prayer by men, Eyüp Sultan 
represents a modification of that rule. 

In addition to the mosque' physical layout, public texts including signs, plac- 
ards, and posted announcements play an important role in conveying the rules of 
place." The overwhelming majority of these objects are written in Turkish by the 
office of the Eyüp district müftü (chief religious official). Two permanent placards 
explain the significance of Halid bin Zeyd. Several signs list a range of appropriate 
and inappropriate behaviors for those visiting the mosque and tombs. In addition 
to the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, the mosque complex is filled with an assortment of 
other tombs and graves, many of which are also labeled with small signs of vary- 
ing length. By explaining the “proper” historical and religious significance of the 
mosque/tomb complex and by communicating a set of rules about “proper” visita- 
tion practices, these signs render the mosque complex legible to domestic visitors. 

One striking difference between Eyüp Sultan and many of Istanbul’s other major 
mosque monuments is the lack of signage in languages other than Turkish. This 
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contrasts with many of the mosgues in the popular tourist areas of Sultanahmet 
and Süleymaniye. There, the signage almost always includes explanatory text as 
well as rules (such as dressing in appropriate clothing and not eating) addressed to 
tourists in different languages. During the years 2011 to 2013, the single instance of 
a sign in a language other than Turkish in the mosque was a large panel written in 
Arabic. Donated by King Idris I of Libya in the 1950s, the panel retells the story of 
Halid bin Zeyd. As Turkey has become an increasingly popular tourist destination 
for Arabic-speaking visitors over the past decade, the panel has come to be read by 
an entirely new audience. 

It is also important to remember that there is another important kind of pub- 
lic text in the mosque: a wide array of calligraphy in Arabic script. Some of this 
is Arabic, usually quoting from the Qur’an or from the hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Other passages, however, are written in Ottoman Turkish. The over- 
whelming majority of visitors today cannot read the inscriptions; despite that, 
the mere visibility of these inscriptions—even if they are not necessarily legible— 
marks the mosque complex as a religious space. 

The Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is visited by upward of three million people per 
year, of whom the vast majority are residents of Turkey. Among visitors from Tur- 
key, the majority come for “religious” purposes, and their visits are exceptional 
events, often coinciding with births, deaths, important exams, weddings, and/or 
religious holidays. The large number of people who visit the mosque complex— 
often for the first time—poses a particular challenge for establishing shared rules 
of place. There are three primary ways that people learn how to configure their 
bodies according to the rules of place. 

Social networks are the most important factor affecting an individual’s under- 
standing of the rules of place in Eyiip Sultan. Families continue to be the first 
and primary source of religious knowledge in contemporary Turkey.'* When peo- 
ple visit as a family unit, fathers and mothers frequently instruct their children 
in “appropriate” behaviors, whether by showing them how to hold their hands in 
prayer, reciting Our'anic prayers with them, or scolding them if the children are 
misbehaving. People will also visit with a group of friends, in which case one indi- 
vidual might be more familiar with the mosque than the others. Visitors might also 
belong to a tarikat (Sufi brotherhood) or cemaat (Muslim community). Within the 
space of the mosque, women and men who belong to these groups mark them- 
selves through their dress (ranging from how women tie their headscarves to the 
sorts of rings that men wear) and their manner of praying (how they hold their 
hands in supplication).'° 

When people visit the mosque, they can also be acutely aware of the behavior 
of those around them. Most of the time this awareness is passive, and it resem- 
bles the way that people everywhere negotiate crowded situations. Sometimes 
visitors will imitate the actions of those around them. This is especially true in 
the immediate vicinity of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, where individuals who 
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pray at or concentrate on other (poorly marked or illegible) graves or tombs can 
attract the attention of passersby. Finally, visitors also critique the actions of those 
around them. Although these critiques rarely take the form of direct argument or 
accusation, visitors will frequently share their negative evaluations of other people 
in the mosque. This explains why our tour group attracted such attention dur- 
ing Ramadan. During a moment in which nearly everybody seemed to be in the 
mosque for devotional purposes, our group’s conduct stood out and generated 
divergent responses. 

Mosque staff and attendants are the third factor shaping visitors’ embodied 
movement through the mosque. Their numbers include tomb attendants, munici- 
pal police (zabita), plainclothes police officers, and mosque custodial staff. Col- 
lectively known as the görevli (on duty), they can all intervene in activities they 
deem inappropriate. For example, custodial staff might ask someone writing their 
prayer on a wall to stop, or a tomb attendant might interrupt someone's prayer on 
the grounds that it is “superstitious.” Compared to the large number of visitors 
who pass through Eyüp Sultan every year, the staff presence is relatively small. 
Nevertheless, their enforcement of the rules of place plays a key role in shaping 
how the mosque is used. 

Although these rules are normative, they are neither unchanging nor always 
equally applied. Indeed, their very status as normative is the product of ongoing 
debates about the regulation, requirement, and transformation of the practices 
that constitute Islam." Below, I turn to three moments in which those rules of 
place are shown to be flexible and open to other interpretations: when foreigners 
move through the mosque; when domestic tourists move through the mosque; 
and when women move through the mosque. These are moments when the com- 
monsense norms and habits that define this mosque encounter people who either 
don't know those norms, engage with them differently, or are understood by others 
to be somehow outside of the standard rules of place. 


FOREIGNERS IN THE MOSQUE 


Historical Ottoman mosques occupy an interesting field in Istanbul today. On 
the one hand, they continue to be places of ongoing worship, which are staffed 
by officially appointed imams, managed by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, and 
regularly attended by residents and visitors alike. On the other hand, they are also 
historical sites, identified in guidebooks and tourist itineraries as sites of cultural 
value. Foreigners' visiting of mosques—and the visiting of non-Muslim foreigners 
in particular— presents one important challenge to the typical rules of place that 
apply in a mosque like Eyüp Sultan. 

One anecdote, frequently repeated in nineteenth-century Istanbul travelogues, 
gives one clue to the relationship between foreigners and the rules of place in the 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, and particularly the way that mobility reproduces and 
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transforms the rules of place. In the 19th century, the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan and 
the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd were off-limits to non-Muslim foreigners. The only 
way for a non-Muslim to visit the mosque was in disguise. This is because dress 
marked one of the central means through which ethnic and religious identities 
were performed in late Ottoman Istanbul. As the story goes, an “infidel” couple 
donned a “Turkish disguise” (déguisement turc) and entered the mosque. As soon 
as they crossed the mosque’s threshold, they were overcome and revealed as Chris- 
tians.” This rule of place no longer applies in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, but the 
anecdote reminds us that non-Muslim foreigners—identifiable by their dress, lan- 
guage, and comportment— were once seen to be violating the rules of place that 
applied there. The rules of place involve different kinds of mobilities: non-Muslim 
foreigners are marked as foreign precisely by their mobility through the city (and 
through the mosque in particular). 

Today it is easy to identify non-Muslim foreigners by means of their relationship 
to the rules of place in Eyüp Sultan. In contrast to Muslim visitors, non-Muslim 
foreign visitors are generally not familiar with the layout of the mosque and the 
rules that shape one’s movement through it. Likewise, most foreign visitors do not 
read Turkish. Their ignorance of Turkish renders the mosque’s public texts (and 
the rules they convey) illegible. Foreign visitors do imitate Turkish visitors— most 
visibly when women cover their head on passing from the square into the outer 
courtyard—but their mistakes are policed in a different way by mosque staff. 

Beginning in the early part of the twentieth century, restrictions on non-Mus- 
lim visitation began to change, and foreigners gradually started to visit the Mosque 
of Eyüp Sultan more freely. While one might assume that foreigners were always 
liable to be ignorant (and thus potentially in violation of) the rules of place that 
applied in the mosque, foreigners are sometimes marked as more respectful of the 
sacredness of a place like Eyüp Sultan. Earlier, for example, we looked at Cemal 
Ógüt's distinction between domestic and foreign visitors. Ógüt's account articu- 
lated what would become a theme common in many of the guides and pamphlets 
published about Eyüp Sultan in the 1960s and "70s: visitors (from Turkey) were 
ignorant and did not show the respect appropriate to this place. They key point 
to draw from Öğüt account is that even foreigners—assumed to be non-Muslims 
and therefore ignorant of the religious significance of this mosque and tomb— 
were able to comport themselves in a more appropriate way. Locals and residents 
refused to change their behavior as they passed from the street (where smoking 
cigarettes and singing would be appropriate) into the mosque (where such acts 
were disrespectful). In this case, foreigners provide a useful foil to explain what 
Muslims should be doing. 

Foreigners continue to be a point of reference for many Muslim Turks when 
they describe what makes the mosque special. I asked Zafer—a young man, pious, 
and relatively new to Istanbul —about what made Eyüp different from other parts 
of the city, and he responded by drawing a fascinating comparison between Eyüp 
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FIGURE 17. Tourists observing Friday prayers in the central sguare, September 2012. 


Sultan and the major historical monuments of Sultanahmet. Here in Eyüp Sultan, 
he said, “You rarely see underdressed [çıplak] people. ... Open [açık] people 
come but they cover up with something [when they do]... . Its not that way in 
Sultanahmet. [There] someone wearing a miniskirt can go into the mosque there 
with just a head scarf [sadece bir baş örtüsüyle] but that's something I’ve never 
encountered here [in Eytip Sultan].” He continued, “There are clear rules for every 
place, how a mosque is dressed for, how it is entered. . . . Now, Sultanahmet is 
a place that should be thought of in the same way, but I think that there are more 
people who pay attention in Eyüp Sultan” 

Zafer’s description provides one way to think about the tensions produced by 
encounters between “non-Muslim” (usually foreign) visitors who don't follow the 
rules of place and the clear “Muslim” rules of place in Eyüp. Implicit in Zafer’s 
explanation is the topography of tourism in Istanbul. The most touristed district 
of the city is Sultanahmet. There are two reasons for this. First, three of Istanbul’s 
most important historic monuments—the Hagia Sophia, the Sultanahmet Mosque 
(also known as the Blue Mosque), and the Topkapı Palace—are located within an 
easy walk of each other. For tourists with limited time, the district provides an eas- 
ily accessible snapshot of Istanbul. Second, there is a well-developed infrastructure 
(good transportation, signage in different languages, the availability of guides, and 
a dense cluster of hotels) in Sultanahmet that makes it easy for foreign tourists to 
orient themselves. 
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In contrast, Eyüp—and here Zafer's use of “Eyüp Sultan” refers to the mosque in 
particular—is relatively peripheral to the city’s primary tourist itineraries. 
Although the number of restaurants catering to tourists has increased since the 
late 1990s and new hotels have opened, Eyüp lacks much of the infrastructure that 
has turned Sultanahmet into a heavily trafficked tourist area. 

Zafers comparison draws our attention not to the numbers of tourists who 
visit but to the rules of place that they follow. Especially important are the rules 
that correspond to entering the mosque. All mosques in Istanbul visited by tour- 
ists will provide head scarves and ankle-length dresses that visitors—primarily 
women, but sometimes men as well—can use to cover their bare heads, shoulders, 
and legs. In many cases, attendants will be stationed at the mosque entrance to 
make sure that foreign visitors are dressed appropriately. However, because of the 
number of people who visit Sultanahmet, it is sometimes difficult for attendants to 
stop every foreign tourist, hence Zafer’s observation about someone entering the 
mosque “wearing a miniskirt” 

The “foreignness” of tourists is not a fixed, physical quality. Rather, it is sig- 
naled through embodied practices and objects that tourists use. These include the 
use of cameras, speaking in languages other than Turkish, traveling in groups, 
participating in religious practices like prayer, and choices about dress. Because 
Sultanahmet is usually visited as part of a “heritage” itinerary that links the 
Topkapı Palace, the Sultanahmet Mosque, and—until its 2020 reclassification as 
a mosque—the Hagia Sophia, tourists often encounter Islam as something looked 
at rather than lived in.” In Eyüp, by contrast, non-Muslim tourists often visit pre- 
cisely to experience a “living” Islam. This brings its own tensions with it, but it 
helps to explain why “foreignness” plays out differently in Eyüp. Despite the rela- 
tive absence of staff monitoring their behavior, tourists seem to follow a different 
set of rules in this place. 

In Zafer’s telling, every mosque should have the same rules: they should be 
entered in a certain way, and one should dress in a certain way. Ideally, he believed, 
the rules would be the same everywhere, but he noted that these rules of place are 
more frequently observed in Eyüp Sultan. His observation points to a broader 
insight: buildings are defined by their rules, but those rules are also always in dia- 
logue with places and the people who move through them. How and for whom 
these rules operate can take multiple forms. 


IS HERITAGE “FOREIGN”? 


One striking shift of the past two decades has been the increasing number of Mus- 
lim tourists visiting Turkey. Many of these tourists are from the Arabic-speak- 
ing Middle East, including the Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt, but there 
are also tourists from Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom.” 
These tourists share many of the same itineraries as other foreign tourists (such 
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as visiting the Topkapı Palace, climbing the Galata Tower, and visiting the Grand 
Bazaar), but they differ in their understanding of the rules of place that apply in 
Eyüp Sultan. The key difference lies in their relationship to the mosque: non- 
Muslim foreign tourists move through the Mosgue of Eyüp Sultan as a devotional 
space for other people; Muslim foreign tourists move through the mosgue as 
their own devotional space. While foreign Muslim tourists often find much of the 
mosques signage illegible (because they don't speak or read Turkish), their knowl- 
edge of the embodied practices of piety make their adherence to the rules of place 
quite different. If nothing else, the increasingly visible presence of foreign Muslim 
tourists has helped to decouple a long-standing association between being foreign 
and being non-Muslim. 

In November 2011, for example, a small group of men from Pakistan were read- 
ing the inscription donated by King Idris I. I was reminded suddenly that nearly 
all the mosque’s signage is in Turkish, something that sets the mosque apart from 
many of the other historic mosques like Sultanahmet and Süleymaniye. They 
turned to a group of people standing beside them. “Turkiya?” they asked. “No,” 
their neighbors answered, “España? 

More than anything, the presence of foreign tourists in the mosque demon- 
strates that "foreignness" is produced in part by violating the "proper" rules 
of place. At the beginning of the twentieth century, foreigners’ different habits of 
dress, language, and worship helped to mark them as "foreign? A century later, 
some of those habits have changed: many "foreigners" are now visiting from major- 
ity Muslim countries, and many forms of dress are less visibly marked as "Turk" 
and "foreign? At the same time, many Turks have also shifted their relationship to 
the mosque, encountering it not necessarily as worshippers but as heritage tourists. 

Since the 1990s, a second shift has reconfigured assumptions about what it 
means to be a tourist in Eyüp Sultan: the emergence of domestically oriented *her- 
itage tourism,” a term I use to refer to a subset of the Turkish tourism industry 
that caters to individuals explicitly interesting in learning about "their" history. 
This was the motivation that guided the 2013 sahur tour with which I opened this 
chapter. While on that tour I spoke with one of the other participants—a middle- 
aged Istanbul resident—about why he joined tours like this. He explained, ^We go 
to Europe, and we see all their churches and museums, but we don't do the same in 
our own country. A couple of years ago, we realized we didn't know Istanbul. So we 
started to do these tours, and bit by bit we've started to learn Istanbul? 

These tours offer a fascinating opportunity to think about the encounter 
between two different kinds of rules: those that apply to religious visitors to 
Eyüp Sultan, and those that apply to "tourists" While often in tension, these two 
types of rules are not necessarily mutually exclusive. As I showed above, foreign 
tourists often visit mosques alongside domestic worshippers. Domestic tourists 
in mosques, however, raise a different sort of issue, because they challenge the 
assumed equivalence of “Turk” and “Muslim” 
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The visibility of domestic tour companies catering to domestic tourists who 
want to visit sites of the Ottoman past is a relatively recent phenomenon, dating 
back to the 1990s. While this sector’s growth has many causes, four stand out. 
First, the Ottoman past was reconfigured as an attractive and cosmopolitan des- 
tination.” Although major monuments like mosques and palaces had always 
been important tour destinations, the 1990s were marked by a popularization 
of the Ottoman past. Second, beginning in the 1990s but especially since the 
20008, there have been massive investments in tourist facilities and restoration 
projects.” Third, the rise in living standards in Turkey has enabled the growth 
of leisure activities like tourism. Domestic tourism is one part of an expanded 
landscape of popular consumption. Being able to go on boutique tours like these 
is part of the complicated cultural politics of tourism in Turkey today, a politics 
that turns on questions of public access and social distinction.” Finally, there has 
also been a shift in the cultural politics of distinction that characterize Turkey’s 
relationship to Europe. Whereas being “cultured” once involved visiting Europe's 
museums, it can now include domestic tourism organized around the splendors 
of the Ottoman past. 

The tour company I joined was one of the first to be established in Istanbul. 
They have been in business for roughly the past twenty years and currently offer a 
varied range of tours, including Istanbul-focused tours, domestic tours, and inter- 
national tours to locations ranging from Cuba and the Great Wall of China to 
Central Europe and India. In the two tours I joined, their clientele seemed to be 
relatively wealthy and well-educated Istanbul residents. Consequently, the rules 
of place observed by this tourist agency linked expectations about class, cultural 
outlook, and a particular form of tourist mobility. The ethnographic encounters 
below are drawn from those two tours. 

Our tours followed an itinerary similar to the one traced by “foreign” tourists: 
we began at the café of Pierre Loti, walked down through the cemetery, visited 
the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, and then passed through a variety of other heritage 
sites, including the public kitchen (imaret) of Mihrisah Sultan and the tomb of 
Sultan Reşad (Mehmed V). While everyone who comes to Eyüp— religious visi- 
tor or tourist—visits the Mosque of Eyiip Sultan, “religious” visitors generally do 
not visit sites like the imaret of Mihrişah Sultan or the tomb of Sultan Reşad, 
marking one key difference between the itineraries of “religious” visitors and 
heritage tourists. 

While many domestic heritage tourists share a common understanding of the 
rules of place with “foreign” tourists, there is one key difference: their relationship 
to those sites, one that oscillates between “other” and “ours.” This is why the man’s 
description of going to Europe to see “churches and museums” but not making the 
same investment in “our country” is so interesting. Despite visitors engaging with 
this history as “ours,” the everyday sharing of history (as when different groups 
of Turks visit and move through Eyüp Sultan) is often far more complicated. The 
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imagined community suggested by “our Ottoman past” frequently dissolves into 
debates about political, ethnic, social, and religious identity. Indeed, many of these 
boutique heritage tourists overlap with foreign tourists who rarely engage with the 
people and ongoing life that fills many monumental spaces in Istanbul. 

Ona December morning in 2012, our small group met in front of the Atatürk Cul- 
ture Center in Taksim. We were twelve in total: two older couples, perhaps retired, 
two friends traveling together, four of us on our own, a representative from the tour 
company, and our guide. We boarded our small bus, where we were given portable 
broadcasting sets and headphones. The day before, I had received a text message 
from the tour operator: “Note: We request that our female guests bring a head cov- 
ering [bas örtüsü] with them? Implicit in the note was an assumption that the tour 
participants did not wear tesettür, the head covering that frequently marks women's 
piety. As I noticed when our group gathered, none of the women, in fact, did. 

While our bus made its way through light morning traffic from Taksim to Eyüp, 
our guide explained the importance ofthe district. He began—as most of my pious 
interlocutors in Eyüp did—with the figure of Eyüp Sultan, the standard-bearer 
(bayraktar) of the Prophet. However, I noticed that his phrasing differed in one 
small but important way from many of my devout interlocutors in Eyüp. Whereas 
they would almost always say "our Prophet" (Hz. Peygamberimiz), our guide 
dropped the possessive, saying only “the Prophet" (Hz. Peygamber). 

The shift between "the Prophet" and “our Prophet" corresponds to two difter- 
ent ways that people engage with the religious importance of Eyüp. Those who use 
"our Prophet" are trying to evoke a mutual religious community in which con- 
nection to the Prophet Muhammad functions as one of the primary markers of 
belonging. On this trip, our guides use of “the Prophet" instead of “our Prophet" 
was not a rejection of belief or religious identity. Rather, it marked one attempt to 
bracket off the use of Islam as a common axis of identity. 

Indeed, these tours have a complicated relationship to the public forms of reli- 
giosity found in Eyüp today. The tours that I participated in always visited the 
Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, but we never stopped to pray formally. This isn't to say 
that participants were opposed to religion in their lives. As one woman explained 
to me as we toured Eyüp together, she used to come regularly to the mosque to 
perform two rekat.” “Tm Muslim,” she said, “so coming here is a sort of relation- 
ship; its good for ones soul” But our tours were never timed to coincide with the 
large communal prayers that now take place in Eyüp, particularly on Fridays and 
weekends. While there may have been a logistical benefit to this (the mosque was 
less crowded), it also avoided a very visible contrast between the communal per- 
formance of prayer and tourists modes of moving through the mosque 

The mosque complex of Eyüp Sultan is frequently crowded with visitors. 
Observing peoples adherence to the "normative" rules of place is a quick and rela- 
tively easy way for visitors to classify the people around them. Practices like taking 
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photographs, listening to guides, not praying at the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd, and 
moving in groups quickly mark visitors as “tourists.” 

Yet when I returned on a second tour during Ramadan, I realized that tour- 
ist practices, especially when those who practice them are identified as Turkish, 
become even more charged. Ramadan is marked by an intensification of religious 
observance in Eyüp. Although the exact form of the celebrations varies from year 
to year, the Eyüp Municipality constructs a variety of temporary structures and 
organizes a range of activities open to the public. Eyüps restaurants shift their 
hours and menus to cater to visitors seeking iftar and sahur meals (the two meals 
that mark, respectively, the end and the beginning of the fast). The number of 
people visiting Eyüp also increases. These visits almost always involve a visit to the 
mosque complex, where people will either pray in front of the tomb of Halid bin 
Zeyd or participate in one of the communal prayers (either the evening prayer fol- 
lowing iftar, the supererogatory teravih prayers, or the dawn prayer immediately 
before the fast begins). Most importantly, the rules of place become sharpened, 
with the lines between observance and nonobservance becoming more defined 
during Ramadan. 

Amidst that heightened observance, our tour group must have made a curious 
sight. It was nighttime, a period in which tours were rarely organized, and it was 
Ramadan, a period of more visible observance during which the rules of place 
were more defined. We were following our guide, shepherded along by a represen- 
tative from the tour company. As we entered the mosque, our guide explained the 
significance of Lale Mustafa Pasa, a seventeenth-century grand vizier whose tomb 
abutted the tomb of Halid bin Zeyd. He called our attention to the baroque details 
of the mosque, the fountains constructed by Sultan Selim III that were adorned 
with Mevlevi headgear. From the way that our group arranged itself relative to 
these objects and our tour guide, it was clear that our visit was not guided by a set 
of religious norms, in contrast to that of nearly everyone else in the mosque. And 
yet our group was speaking in Turkish, which placed us alongside nearly everyone 
else in the mosque. 

To be a tourist in Eyüp Sultan is to not follow the “normal” rules of place. How- 
ever, responses to an encounter between religious and tourist rules could take 
many forms, as this chapter’s opening vignette made clear. One man approved of 
what we were doing: although we weren't praying as a group or conducting our- 
selves in the typical way, we were learning about religion in our own way. But the 
second man’s dismissive comment—“They’re tourists’—was a reminder that 
the practice of tourism can be seen as less valuable than the practice of worship 
in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. 

The increased number of visitors associated with Ramadan also results in a 
second tension, one produced by the interaction between men and women. I now 
turn to a series of moments and responses in which the visibility of women in the 
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mosgue complex of Eyüp Sultan has produced tensions related to the “proper” 
rules of place. 


WOMEN IN THE MOSQUE 


One of the unigue features of Eyüp Sultan is the relatively large presence of 
women. In part, this presence stems from the location of the tomb of Halid bin 
Zeyd. While both men and women practice tomb visitation to varying degrees 
around Istanbul, visiting tombs is frequently described as women’s devotional 
work.” Because a greater number of women visit the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan rela- 
tive to other mosques in Istanbul, their participation in communal prayers raises 
questions about the “standard” rules of place that ought to govern the space of the 
mosque. Two rules are particularly important: the first governs the physical prox- 
imity between men and women immediately before and during prayer times; and 
the second concerns the visibility of women. While men often encounter these as 
"problems; that evaluation is necessarily gendered in nature.” 

The most crowded night in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan is the Night of Power 
(Kadir Gecesi), the night on which the Quran was first revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad. As it falls during the last week of Ramadan, the night is the devo- 
tional high point of the month of fasting. Even people who do not fast for the 
month of Ramadan (or even observe it in any other way) will seek out a mosque 
on the Night of Power. The huge crowds that appear in Eyüp present a special 
difficulty because of the way that crowds render “appropriate” gender divisions 
nearly impossible. 

The day before Kadir Gecesi in 2012, I had been advised to avoid the mosque. 
“You wont even be able to take a step [from the crowds]; a policeman had warned 
me. He was right: by the time of the teravih prayers, the entire square in front of 
the mosque was filled with people trying to find a space in which to pray. I over- 
heard two men from Ankara complaining about the scene. They were dismayed 
by what they found and complained about the proximity of men and women, who 
were praying “right beside one another” (yanyanina). This proximity posed spe- 
cial challenges for men who follow the Shafi'i madhab.” According to the stric- 
tures of that madhab, any physical contact between a man and a woman violates 
a mans state of purity before prayer. If it happens, a man has to perform his ritual 
ablutions a second time for his prayers to be deemed acceptable and religiously 
appropriate.” 

There simply isn't enough space to accommodate all the people who want 
to pray in Eyüp Sultan during Ramadan. Although the municipality works to 
arrange the square as an auxiliary prayer space, that still does not meet everyones 
needs. The womens section is always more crowded than the men's prayer sec- 
tion, to say nothing of the facilities for performing ones ablutions. When I was 
observing morning prayers in 2012 and 2013, some women positioned themselves 
immediately in front of the mosques forward door. They could easily hear the 
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FIGURE 18. Signs in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, June 2013. From left to right, the signs warn 
women about appropriate dress, present the life of Halid bin Zeyd, and warn visitors about 
religiously inappropriate practices. 


imam—and so follow the congregation in prayer—but their location sparked 
heated arguments. From where they prayed, the women were both in front of men 
and in front of the line marked by the imam inside the mosque. 

In addition to the physical proximity of men and women in the mosque, 
women are also more visible in mixed gender spaces. One of the most notable 
examples of this visibility is women’s performance of communal prayers in the 
square outside the mosque, where they can be seen by passersby. Although there 
are designated womens sections in nearly every mosque in Istanbul—both historic 
ones and those of more recent construction—it is rare that women’s participation 
in prayers as part of the congregation (cemaat) is visible to the general public. One 
of my interlocutors, a young woman named Seher, also expressed her ambivalence 
with women’s performance of communal prayers in the square. “It’s not appropri- 
ate” (uygun degildir), she said. 

Sharper debates emerge over how women dress within the mosque com- 
plex itself. In January 2013 I noticed a new sign that had been posted in visible 
locations within the mosque. It was addressed directly to the “esteemed women 
visitors |ziyaretçi|” to Eyüp Sultan: “Visitors [misafir] ... conducting their pilgrim- 
age [ziyaret] in accordance with Allahs commands is a religious commandment 
[dini bir esas]. For this reason, women visitors’ entering of mosques (The House of 
Allah) and courtyards bareheaded and with tight and sleeveless blouses and tight 
pants and short skirts is not appropriate. Please, lets pay attention. Let's be of 
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assistance to the staff"? The phrasing of the sign was noteworthy in several respects. 
First, it lumped the interior of the mosque with the exterior courtyards. One of the 
key rules of place that applies to women in mosques is the covering of one’s head. 
However, whether the courtyard of a mosque is part of that interior space remains 
an open question. While I observed many women—otherwise uncovered— 
who would tie a simple scarf around their head as they passed from the square 
into the outer courtyards of the mosque, I also saw many women who didn't. 

This visibility continues to be a debated topic. One online comment about Eyüp 
Sultan, posted by a male visitor in early 2015, raised a similar critique about the 
visibility of women. He wrote, “The spiritual [manevi] atmosphere there is being 
destroyed! I was there the first day of bayram! Both the interior and courtyard of 
the mosque had been turned into a podium! Women, [with] their butts and heads 
uncovered [gót başı her yeri açıkl, were displaying themselves everywhere!” 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has made two arguments. First, the rules of place in Eyüp Sultan are 
conveyed in three primary ways: through the building itself; through the public 
texts posted throughout the complex; and through the management and control of 
bodies as they move through the mosque complex. Rather than understand those 
rules as connected only to Eyüp Sultan, I tried to show how the configuration 
of rules in this place are the product of interconnections that link this mosque to 
other places and histories. 

Second, I argued that the rules of place are fragile and incomplete. Rather than 
“filling” the mosque (in the way that water fills a glass), these rules are tangled 
threads that snare some people but not others. Looking at three kinds of move- 
ment through the mosque complex—that of foreigners, heritage tourists, and 
women—lI tried to show some of the ways that different subjects encountered the 
rules of place. To not follow the “rules” in Eyüp Sultan is to be foreign. Rather 
than an inherent (and unchanging) quality of visitors, “foreignness” is a condition 
produced by an inability to follow (or outright ignorance of) the rules. In the case 
of heritage tourists, I explored some of the ways that people from Turkey visit the 
mosque not as a space for their religious worship but as a heritage site. Despite 
the mosque being imagined as part of a shared “Ottoman” heritage, the experience 
of heritage tourists moving through Eyüp Sultan is sometimes in tension with the 
everyday devotional practices that typically fill the mosque. Finally, I turned to 
the presence of women in the mosque, arguing that the proximity between men 
and women in the mosque complex and the visibility of women provoked particu- 
lar (male) anxieties about piety and sacredness. 

There are four brief points that I want to draw from this analysis of the rules 
of place in Eyüp Sultan. First, it suggests that we should complicate our under- 
standing of the geographies of the religious and secular that constitute Istanbul 
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today. That geography can be conceptualized in terms of "districts" —one district 
is conservative, another liberal, one religious, another secular. Building on Berna 
Turam’s critique of the “neighborhood wars” rubric, this chapter focuses instead 
on the small relations through which people negotiate the place of Islam.” Such an 
analysis is especially important in what we might assume to be the paradigmatic 
“sacred” space of the city: the mosque. Careful attention to the transmission and 
contestation of the rules of place directs our attention not only to the contested 
boundaries of the religious and secular but also to the places in which they overlap. 

Second, the different ways that people follow (or don't follow) the rules of place 
open up a discussion of what Lara Deeb has termed “authentication,” the “[estab- 
lishment of] the true or correct meaning, understanding, or methods of various 
religious and social practices and beliefs”* Extending Deebs account, we might 
also focus not solely on the authentication of practices but also on the authentica- 
tion of places. A feeling of authenticity requires ongoing forms of work and labor.? 
But authenticating places also requires the articulation and definition of connec- 
tions that link a place to elsewhere. Defining, articulating, and enforcing those 
rules of place is an important part of this project. 

Third, rules of place are the products of different mobilities.” This is true in 
at least two senses. First, the rules of place constrain forms of mobility. Second, 
the rules of place that apply in Eyüp Sultan are also produced by the different 
movement of people, narratives, and objects into and out of the mosque. Debates 
about superstition and saint worship, for example, are shared between different 
mosques and tomb complexes, but they must also be brought there. Thought of 
in this way, we might also think about mobilities not only across space but also 
across time. Many of Eyüp Sultan's rules of place are constituted by reference to an 
authoritative past, although the definition of that past remains an ongoing subject 
of debate.* The ongoing nature of that debate also reminds us that Eyüp Sultan's 
rules also have their own history. The rules of place are “bound up with the histo- 
ries which are told of them, how those histories are told, and which history turns 
out to be dominant? 

Finally, thinking in terms of the rules of place provides a useful complement 
to recent debates that conceptualize buildings not as fixed objects but as ongo- 
ing processes, variously made and unmade.** One of the key advantages of this 
approach is that it prompts us to understand the coherence of buildings—such 
as the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan— not as an inherent quality but as the product of 
contested everyday practices of inhabitation, movement, and consumption.? This 
chapter has tried to show that buildings—their physical layout, the public texts 
posted on them, and the people who work in them—are not simply the backdrop 
for social life but important agents in shaping the rules of place. 
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Sharing Place 
Ramadan in Eyüp 


After iftar one night in August 2013, I sat on the balcony of a friends home with 
another guest, a man named Nedim Bey.’ We had spent the earlier part of the 
evening talking about the district’s history, one he knew well from his youth 
in the neighborhood and his close involvement in its politics. We looked out in 
the direction of Eyüps central square; even though our view of the domes and 
minarets of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan was obscured by the four-story concrete 
apartment buildings that filled most of the district’s center, its loudspeakers were 
audible in the humid evening. Our conversation returned to the nature of Rama- 
dan in Eyüp, a month characterized by large crowds, television programs, restau- 
rants overflowing with people, public performances, and, above all, an intensified 
religious atmosphere. 

That year, one of the most visible markers of the months arrival was the 
temporary structure erected in Eyüps central square, immediately in front of 
the mosque. Fashioned of fiberglass, paint, and fabric, this structure was designed 
to look like the arcades (revaklar) that once surrounded the Kaaba in Mecca.’ 
During the day, it provided a welcome respite from the heat, a place to read and 
reflect, and it was used as a venue for performances and lectures. At night, it 
became an area for prayer, providing extra space for the large number of visitors 
who visited the mosque during Ramadan. Nedim Bey, however, criticized both 
the arcades and the other public events that took place in Eyüp: “You're bringing a 
cheap imitation [çakma] Kaaba. . . . If you're going to do something, be honorable 
and respectable [serefli ve namuslu] about it. If you're going to have a recitation of 
the Quran, follow it with an explanation in clear Turkish so that everybody can 
understand. If nothing else, let those who come derive a little bit of enlightenment 
[hic olmazsa gelenler feyiz alsınlar]? 
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The arcades had been built by the Eyüp Municipality. Depending on ones per- 
spective, the municipalitys highly visible role in organizing Ramadan-themed 
events served as either evidence of the municipality's success or, as Nedim Bey 
argued, as a clear marker of its failure. But Nedim Bey’s negative evaluation was 
not just a question of local politics. His characterization of the “cheap imitation 
Kaaba’ was implicitly positioned in relation to the real Kaaba in Mecca. He drew a 
distinction between external markers of religion like the arcades or a public recita- 
tion of the Qur'an and an internal world of understanding and “enlightenment.” In 
short, his critique was one part of a much broader question this chapter examines: 
What should be the place of Islam in public life? 

In response to that question, this chapter explores how individuals and institu- 
tions made Eyüp a place for Ramadan in 2012 and 2013. For some, the phrase “a 
place for Ramadan” might seem counterintuitive. Ramadan, after all, is usually 
defined as a time, a month of fasting. However, I argue that focusing exclusively 
on the temporal dimensions of Ramadan—its daily fast, its heightened acts of reli- 
gious observance, its month-long duration—sheds light on only one dimension of 
the months meanings.’ Just as the observance of Ramadan requires a set of tem- 
poral markers, so too its observance demands a set of practices that ground forms 
of being Muslim in the world. Extending Birgit Meyers formulation, making Eyüp 
a place of Ramadan requires various material formations that create common sub- 
jects, communities, and temporalities.* 

The arcades erected by the Eyüp Municipality in 2013 were one example of these 
acts of place making. They helped to transform Eyüps central square in a way that 
brought a new form of order and made possible a novel set of social practices. In 
the process, the municipality sought not just to transform the district but also to 
shape the people who moved within it. Given its relative power and authority over 
public spaces, the municipality had an especially important role in this process, 
but it was not the only actor at work. Restaurant owners served meals for those 
who could afford them, religious organizations distributed fliers and free books to 
passersby, and media personalities offered their own perspectives on Ramadan’s 
importance. Meanwhile, visitors and residents alike moved through Eyüp, engag- 
ing in their own acts of place making that were sometimes congruent with the 
municipality’s efforts, sometimes in tension with them, and sometimes ignored 
those efforts entirely. 

This chapter also highlights the importance of material things, objects, and 
practices in mediating the relationships that define Ramadan. During this month, 
material objects and practices—ranging from the arcades built by the municipal- 
ity to the food shared by people at the breaking of the fast—become “sensational 
forms" through which Ramadan is experienced collectively.” However, because 
these material objects and practices are available to be shared, they also become 
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sites of contestation and debate. Ramadan thus becomes a month in which 
those shared objects and practices can also spark deep divisions between people 
and places. 

To develop this argument, this chapter narrates a series of encounters that took 
place during Ramadan in 2012 and 2013.° The narrative is deliberately nonchro- 
nological to draw attention both to continuities (including debates about public 
spectacle and consumption) and to shifts (such as the municipality's decision to 
organize more elaborate celebrations in 2013 than in 2012). This helps to expose 
not only the temporalities internal to Ramadan but also those that link Ramadan 
to a much broader world. These are the temporalities of municipal elections, urban 
protests, political transformation, and lived experience, to name only a few. 


THE MUNICIPAL POLITICS OF RAMADAN, JULY 2013 


On a normal day during my fieldwork, I would trace a familiar route: arriving in 
Eyüp by ferry or bus, I would begin at the pier or the bus stop adjacent to the shore 
road. Working my way toward the dome of the mosque, I would pass through the 
narrow streets of Eyüps center, past the walled-off cemeteries and the restored 
Ottoman-era tombs, before entering the main square in front of the mosque itself. 
If the weather was pleasant, there would usually be small groups of people gath- 
ered around the splashing fountain, taking photographs or feeding pigeons. On 
sunny days, the square, paved in white marble, would shine brightly. 

The upper section of the square was roughly rectangular in shape. During the 
week it was often vacant, with visitors and residents perhaps sitting on the benches 
around its perimeter. On Fridays and weekends, however, this section ofthe square 
was transformed into an overflow prayer space for the large number of people who 
came for communal prayers. Before prayer times municipal crews would wash the 
marble pavement, set up portable wooden fences, and spread out rugs for prayer. 
Their work was facilitated by small architectural details built into the square 
itself: the paving stones were aligned with the direction of prayer, and a small brass 
line at the end of the section marked the position of the imam conducting prayers 
inside the mosque. 

In early July 2013, a few days before the beginning of Ramadan, I found a 
very different square. A jumble of fiberglass columns stood in the square, half- 
assembled and occupying the space where overflow prayer usually happened. As 
I stood there taking photographs to document the construction, an older man on 
his way to visit the mosque asked me, "Do you know what these are going to be?" 
I shrugged my shoulders and responded by quoting a small sign that I had seen 
taped to one of the columns. “Some arcades are going to be built,” I said, “like the 
ones they have in Mecca? Without looking at the columns again, the man bid me 
a good day and passed into the mosque itself. 
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FIGURE 19. The completed arcades beside the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, July 2013. 


A few days after the beginning of Ramadan, the large square had assumed the 
form it would have for the entire month. The new arcades filled the upper half 
of the square. Painted to resemble white marble, their columns were linked with 
arches textured to look like stone; at the center of each arch was a roundel inscribed 
with “Allah” Fabric was draped over the entire structure, and municipal crews 
would later install misting fans from the columns. Carpets were placed under the 
arches, and cushions and small bookshelves were organized throughout the space. 

The other major element defining the Ramadan festivities was the large stage 
built in the square’s lower section over what was normally a splashing fountain. 
The fountain had been turned off to allow the building of the stage. The stage 
was flanked by two video screens that could be used to broadcast either feeds 
from inside the mosque itself or the live television shows that were installed on 
two raised platforms in the square. At the top of the stage, a panel displayed the 
municipality's Ramadan slogan again: “In Eyüp Ramadan Has a Special Beauty” 
At the very center of the panel was the municipality’s logo. In case visitors to the 
square had not already noticed the municipality’s role in sponsoring these events, 
two vertical panels to either side of the stage also carried the municipality’s name. 

Istanbul’s district municipalities (ilge belediyeleri) play a key role in making 
Ramadan visible. They do so strategically, both to advertise themselves and to gen- 
erate rents. Crucially, however, the thirty-seven district municipalities make Rama- 
dan visible in different ways. Municipalities controlled by the CHP (Cumhuriyet 
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FIGURE 20. Platform built for live television broadcasts next to the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, 
July 2013. 


Halk Partisi, or Republican People’s Party), a party traditionally associated with a 
public commitment to “secular” celebrations, tend to mark the arrival of Rama- 
dan in relatively small ways. Posted signs may welcome the month, but districts 
like Beşiktaş and Kadıköy do not usually sponsor large Ramadan events. In con- 
trast, municipalities controlled by the AKP (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, or Justice 
and Development Party), as Eyüp was in 2012 and 2013, almost always organize 
highly visible events for a broad public. Consequently, Istanbul’s district-level 
political geography plays an important part in generating an uneven geography 
of observance. 

At the same time, not all AKP-controlled municipalities celebrate Ramadan 
in the same way. Municipalities’ capacity to stage expensive Ramadan events is 
constrained by the financial resources available to the municipality, the wealth of 
the private business interests affiliated with the municipality, the uneven flows 
of visitors to different Istanbul districts, and the potential rents that can be gen- 
erated from Ramadan events. Finally, even though municipality-level politics 
impacts how and why these Ramadan events emerge, there are other ways that 
visitors to and residents of Eyiip make sense of the geographies of Ramadan. 

These Ramadan festivities were noteworthy for several reasons, including their 
size and the visibility of the municipality’s name, but I was especially curious about 
the fact that the events in 2013 far outstripped those of 2012. In 2012 the municipal- 
ity had not transformed the square in any permanent way for Ramadan: there was 
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no stage with nightly performances, no platforms for live TV broadcasts, and no 
arcades modeled on the Kaaba in Mecca. To learn why, I spoke with Kenan Bey, an 
employee at the local municipality. 

It was quiet in the municipality building when I visited in 2013. A lot of the 
contractors and other businesses take most of the month off, Kenan Bey explained, 
so the staff was mostly engaged with small tasks here and there. I asked him about 
the square, and he began by placing the squares transformation in context. “It’s 
an investment [yatırım] for the election next year,’ he noted. “But as you know, 
the municipality did other things last year [as well]; they did the neighborhood 
[mahalle] iftars and the Haliç Activity Area, but they didnt do anything special 
for the square.” 

The rhythm of municipal elections thus marked one temporal background 
against which Ramadan was observed. These elections generally take place in 
March every five years.’ In March 2009, a relatively unknown figure named Ismail 
Kavuncu had been nominated by the AKP in Eyüp.* Kavuncu’s 2009 victory may 
have been the result of his own political savvy, but my conversations suggested that 
he also benefited from the AKP’s strength in the municipality. 

I encountered divided opinions about Kavuncu during my fieldwork between 
2011 and 2013. Some praised his industriousness and relative modesty after the 
fifteen-year tenure of his predecessor, Ahmet Geng. Others criticized his lack of 
connection to Eyüp and the changes that took place between Genç's mayorship 
and his. He was also dismissed as a cemaatçı, a term used derisively to described 
people associated with the Gülen movement.’ 

Although I had no almost direct contact with people closely involved in the 
Giilen movement, many of my interlocutors suggested that the movement had 
been well established in Eyüp even before 2009.'° However, Mayor Kavuncu’s elec- 
tion had helped to make the movement’s presence more obvious. Several proper- 
ties previously used by the municipality for municipal purposes were transformed 
into restaurants and cafés. There were also rumors that the Eyüp Municipality's 
building would be transformed into a hotel under the ownership of a prominent 
figure associated with Gülen. 

Ramadan in 2013 played out in relation to two distinct but interrelated tem- 
poral trajectories. First, and as Kenan Bey highlighted, there was the temporal- 
ity of municipal elections. Whereas the Ramadan events of 2012 were relatively 
modest, Ramadan programming in 2013 was explicitly used by Mayor Kavuncu 
to advertise himself and the party in advance of the March 2014 elections. The 
second trajectory that became visible only in hindsight involved the Gülen move- 
ment itself. In December 2013 the indictment of several high-ranking government 
officials on corruption charges sparked one of the first open struggles between the 
Gülen movement and others within the AKP.” Not surprisingly given Kavuncu's 
association with the Gülen movement, central party leadership did not nominate 
him to run for a second term in March 2014. 
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Kenan Bey continued, “A couple of television programs talked about doing 
something [in 2012], but that didn't happen either, that's just the way it was.... 
There were a number of people who complained . . . last year, so we put together 
this project, and this is what happened this year” Kenan Bey did not explain what 
the “complaints” were, but, having spent a great deal of time in Eyüp the previous 
Ramadan, I knew that they may have been about one of two linked issues: The first 
involved the general lack of public events in the square. Ahmet Genç, Eyüps mayor 
from 1994 to 2009, had made public celebrations during Ramadan a central part 
of the municipality's work; in contrast, Ismail Kavuncus Ramadan celebrations 
seemed rather modest in scope. The second issue may have been related to the 
large number of people who took to organizing picnics in the square to break their 
fast. Indeed, many who complimented the municipality's efforts in 2013 often com- 
pared the square to 2012, when it had been filled with this practice of picnic iftar. 

Although the municipality's transformation of the square in 2013 was different 
from the previous year, there were other municipality projects that remained the 
same. One of the most visible of these projects was the row of “Ottoman houses” 
(Osmanlı evleri) erected on Feshane Boulevard, a short walk from the center of 
Eyüp and parallel to the four-lane shore road that connected Eyüp to Istanbul’s 
central districts. Built of simple plywood and lumber and painted in a variety of 
pastel colors, some of these houses also included the overhanging cumba balcony 
that is widely used as a marker of the “traditional” Turkish house.” 

A few days before the beginning of Ramadan in 2013, nylon scrims advertised 
either the Eyüp Municipality and its Ramadan slogan or the company ESBAŞ, or 
Eyüp Belediyesi Anonim Şirketi (Eyüp Municipality Corporation). Established in 
1992 as a public-private partnership in the midst of the privatization of a range of 
public services, the company had come to play a key role in the delivery of munici- 
pal services and the generation of significant economic benefits for the private 
individuals who worked with these partnerships.” This collaboration benefits the 
municipality because it reduces the financial burden of paying for services like 
street cleaning and trash pickup and generates profits through the use of various 
venues owned by the municipality. It benefits the corporations private partners by 
allowing them to capitalize on “public” properties without transferring the owner- 
ship of those properties. 

These Ramadan “houses” were one example of that mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship. The houses were built directly on one of the pedestrianized boulevards of 
Eyüp. Restaurant owners and small entrepreneurs from outside Eyüp were willing 
to pay several thousand liras to rent the temporary structures for the month with 
the expectation that they would be able to turn a profit by selling meals, souve- 
nirs, photographs, candy, and other sundries to the dense Ramadan crowds. The 
municipality was also able to generate money from a space that—without 
the houses—would have simply been a pedestrian boulevard. 
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ENCOUNTERING THE ARCADES: AMBIENCE, 
OPENNESS, ORGANIZATION 


Appreciating the Arcades, July-August 2013 


Even though the arcades and the stage were prominently marked with the Eyüp 
Municipality’s logo in 2013, individuals’ responses to the arcades did not necessar- 
ily center the role of the municipality. Positive evaluations of the Ramadan events 
were rarely phrased in terms of explicit support for the local municipality. Instead, 
they highlighted qualities like the squares ambience, value as a domestic space, 
openness, and order. The relative invisibility of the municipality, even as its logo 
was prominently displayed nearly everywhere in the square, points to the complex 
way that "political" activities fade into the background of the broader city, both to 
the benefit of the municipality and to its detriment. Reactions to the arcades also 
highlighted the different audiences for these arcades, with a repeated distinction 
being drawn between those from Eyüp and those who came from "outside? 

I came to appreciate the benefits the complex provided. I would remove my 
shoes at the edge of the carpets and sit with my back against one of the fiberglass 
columns. If there was a lecture, I would half listen as I closed my eyes and rested 
in the shared space, tired from fasting during the heat of the long summer days. 
As I spent time under the arcades during Ramadan, I realized that the value of the 
complex was in part derived from the way that it provided a place of comfort, one 
cooled by misters mounted to the arches, shaded by a fabric roof, and well provi- 
sioned with cushions and low desks for reading the Quran or simply reclining in 
the middle of the square. Its audience during the middle of the day tended to skew 
older, mostly men and women who seemed to be retirees. Mothers would some- 
times shepherd their children to the lectures and performances during the day. 
One day I spoke with an older Eyüp resident as we sat next to each other under 
the awnings. “For the people of Eyüp its OK,” he said, shrugging as he spoke, “but 
for those who come from outside, it's a wonderful ambience [güzel bir ambiyans]? 

On another afternoon I spoke with one mother about the squares events. She 
also lived near the center of Eyüp, and her children were frequent participants 
in the English classes that I taught nearby. She liked the complex and the events, 
she explained, because they provided an outlet during the day for her children's 
energy, particularly because she was fasting and they weren't. By carpeting the 
square, installing misters and an awning, and organizing lectures during the day, 
the Eyüp Municipality had succeeded in transforming the square into a different 
kind of public space, one that felt more domestic and associated with the interior 
spaces of the home. 

In addition to providing a pleasing ambience and a semidomestic space for 
some families, the square was also distinguished by what some described as its 
"openness? Even though the municipality-sponsored programming was largely 
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FIGURE 21. The arcades on a typical Ramadan day, July 2013. 


oriented toward ostensibly religious activities, such as recitations of the Quran, 
lectures about Islamic ethics, and plays about the early history of Islam, one 
acquaintance explained that the public forms of Islam in Eyüp were different from 
those in other religious districts in the city. When we crossed paths in the square, 
Selim Bey was helping to coordinate the activities sponsored by the municipality. 
Behind us on stage, a group of men were performing ilahis (religious hymns) in 
front of a small audience scattered among the plastic seats that faced the stage. 
Selim Bey worked for the Eyiip Municipality, and our conversation picked up with 
a comment he had made a few days previously, when we had interviewed each 
other about our respective experiences in and observations about Eytip. 

“See; he said, “this is what I was talking about. There are all sorts of people 
here, women with headscarves, without scarves, in short skirts, in pants; there 
are people of all shapes, sorts, and sizes. You dont find this in Fatih, for example.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Is it stricter [tutucu] there?” 

“Yes, exactly,” he replied. “It’s not as mixed [karışık] as this” 

Selim was referencing a widely shared social geography of Istanbul, one in 
which the city was divided into zones depending on their religious character. 
Within that geography, districts like Taksim, Kadıköy, Nişantaşı, and Beşiktaş 
are usually described as more secular." In those districts there are relatively few 
public markers of Muslim religious practice; mosques are often hidden between 
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apartment buildings, the call to prayer is often less audible, and religiously marked 
forms of dress and bodily comportment are less prominent.“ For people seek- 
ing these markers of a public Muslim identity, these districts can sometimes be 
alienating. In contrast, districts like Eyüp, Fatih, and Üsküdar are often described 
as more religious in character. Whereas secular districts of Istanbul are defined 
by the relative invisibility of public Muslim practices, these districts derive their 
religious identity from the public forms of Muslim religious practice, including 
prominent mosques, highly audible calls to prayer, and certain practices of dress, 
grooming, and social encounter. 

Selim Bey, however, complicated that binary geography of secular and religious 
by calling attention to the differences between Fatih and Eyüp. He singled out 
womens dress as a key marker of Eyüps diversity, noting that in Eyüp women 
both did and did not wear headscarves; some wore dresses, he noted, while others 
wore pants. While it is possible for men to blend in as they move through different 
districts of the city, women’s dress is frequently used as a marker of piety and func- 
tions as one metric to evaluate how religiously conservative a district might be. In 
“conservative” districts, most women wear headscarves and long coats. Those who 
do not still usually wear long pants and blouses that cover their arms. The reverse 
holds true for “liberal” districts: most women—during the summer, at least—will 
wear T-shirts, skirts, or shorts. In both cases, women whose dress does not match 
the character of the district will attract attention, ranging from sidelong sneers to 
public critique. 

In Selim’s eyes, Eyüp was special because both conservative and liberal forms 
of dress coexisted within its central square. The municipality sponsored religious 
programming, but of a type that was accessible and attractive to a broad public, a 
public that Selim identified primarily based on peoples dress. In the process, he 
implicitly suggested that there was value in noting the differences not just between 
religious and secular districts but also between different kinds of religious dis- 
tricts. As Selim Bey looked out on the audience, he saw a diverse crowd that could 
exist anywhere in the city. I looked out on the audience with him and asked, “Do 
you think people are happy? Are they enjoying all these performances?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. “Everyone is really happy with this. There are ney perfor- 
mances, Quran recitation, and sema. It's important that we organize these sorts 
of things?” The “sorts of things" associated with Ramadan included a range of 
events. Some, such as the recitation of the Qur'an, were events directly linked to 
a set of explicit religious proscriptions. Others, such as the ney performances and 
sema, were part of the broader cultural field within which Islam is practiced in 
Turkey today. There are often heated disagreements between different groups 
and individuals about how ones Muslim-ness should be practiced in public. In 
its choices about what speakers to invite, what performances to sponsor, and 
what publications to distribute, the Eyüp Municipality played one part in creat- 
ing a public Islam. Selim Beys praise of Eyüps “openness,” in contrast to the more 
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conservative (tutucu) character of a district like Fatih, was in part shaped by the 
institution for which he worked. 

Selim Bey positive evaluation of the sguare highlighted another opinion that 
many of my interlocutors echoed in 2013: the sguares organization and order. 
During a separate conversation with Salih Bey, a shopkeeper on a small street near 
the central square, he told me that although he prayed regularly and was fasting in 
observance of Ramadan, he tended to avoid the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan in favor of 
the smaller neighborhood mosques in the area. When I asked why, he explained 
that space in Eyüp Sultan should be reserved for those who visited from a greater 
distance than he. I followed up by asking for his perspective on the activities in 
the square. He paused a moment before answering, “It’s a good thing, because last 
year it was disorganized [diizensiz]. This year it’s more organized [daha diizenli] 
... they've done a much better job. This is what people should see when they come 
to visit Eyüp.” 

Salih Beys positive evaluation echoed many conversations I had with other 
residents during Ramadan in 2013. For example, on another afternoon I crossed 
paths with Ziya, a young man with whom Id had several discussions about Islam, 
his own piety, and his opinion about what constituted appropriate public religious 
behavior. Knowing that he passed through the square frequently, I asked him 
about the square’s changed appearance. He focused immediately on how this year 
the Ramadan complex prevented the square' use as a picnic area, as it had been in 
2012. "It's good” he noted, “better than last year. Last year people came and spread 
out their meals [sofra]; it wasn't appropriate, something that shouldn't have hap- 
pened [uygun değildi, olmaması gereken bir sey]? 


Picnic Iftar and a Disordered Square, July 2012 


Although Ramadan is experienced as a month of heightened religious observance, 
it is also experienced against the memory of the Ramadans that have come before. 
In 2013, many people referred either directly or indirectly to the way that the 
square had been used in 2012. That year, the municipality did not build any struc- 
tures in the square. Their only obvious concession to Ramadan was placing a series 
of portable fences around the perimeter of the overflow prayer space and adding a 
set of portable awnings in the space that could be opened to shade visitors. 

At the beginning of the month, small groups of families began to bring their 
food and picnic supplies to the square to share their iftar immediately in front of 
the mosque. Starting in the late afternoon, people would arrive with plastic rugs, 
portable propane stoves, bottles of water and soda, and containers of food that 
they had prepared at home. When the call to prayer sounded from the minarets of 
Eyüp Sultan, people were able to break their fast at the very heart of the district's 
religious life. By the end of the month, the square had become crowded with small 
groups of people who filled most of its space. 
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While this practice of sharing one’s iftar in the square in 2012 made the cen- 
ter of Eyüp accessible to people who might not otherwise have been able to visit 
the expensive restaurants that surrounded the sguare, this practice of picnic iftar 
also presented a major challenge to one of the sguares most important functions 
during Ramadan: its use as a supplemental prayer space when the mosque fills 
up, as usually happens on weekends and major religious holidays. Because prayer 
spaces are supposed to be kept clean and distinct from the “outside,” the use of the 
square as a prayer space typically requires a cleaning crew and a gradual process of 
demarcating the prayer space from the neighborhood's urban fabric. That process 
was made vastly more difficult by people’s sofra scattered throughout the square. 
Cleaning crews and municipal police often were forced to chivy families away from 
the prayer spaces as an impatient congregation tried to make their way to pray. 

The tensions were not simply between the people who shared their iftar in the 
square and the municipality, the institution responsible for officially regulating 
the public square. Tensions also emerged between different groups of people 
about the appropriateness of this open-air iftar. One afternoon in August 2012, I 
had stopped in for a shave at the shop of Sefat Amca, a longtime resident of the 
district. Many of his customers were themselves people with long histories of con- 
nection to Eyüp. On this day, one of his customers came in complaining about the 
practice of iftar in the square during Ramadan. “It’s as though people think that it’s 
a blessing [sevap] to eat in front of the mosque; it’s a sin [giinah]! Pardon me, but 
they’re sleeping like cows, the congregation cant even pray [Affedersin, inek gibi 
uyuyorlar, cemaat namaz kılamıyor bile|” 

The customer's complaint drew on a much broader critique linked to discus- 
sions about religious knowledge, social class, and public norms. At the center of 
this critique was the distinction drawn between “blessings” and “sins.” These bless- 
ings are conferred upon a person or upon those that they love by engaging in 
specific practices. These practices could include anything from reciting prayers, 
visiting shrines, and distributing food to—in this case—eating meals in front of 
the mosque. However, precisely because practices can take many forms, the dis- 
tinction between “correct” and “incorrect” practices is crucial. Were one to seek 
blessings by engaging in religiously inappropriate practice, it would in fact be con- 
sidered a sin. Hence the distinction between blessings and sin resonates with a 
complex debate about correct religious practice in contemporary Turkey, a debate 
shaped by claims to authority but also social class and urban norms. The custom- 
er’s immediate segue into a comparison with "cows" points to precisely that over- 
lap. People may often correlate a lack of religious knowledge—a lack that would 
lead people to confuse “blessings” and "sins" —with a lower socioeconomic sta- 
tus. This is an equation that many who are considered relatively “poor” work to 
challenge through their own pursuit of knowledge about Eyüp, Halid bin Zeyd, 
and Eyüp Sultan. Here, I seek to highlight the way that the critique of iftar in the 
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sguare blurs the distinction between a lack of religious knowledge and a class- 
based critique. 


SHARING RAMADAN, UNEVENLY 


Throughout the month of Ramadan, many of Istanbul’s larger mosques hang 
strands of lights between their minarets that spell out various phrases. Known as 
mahya, these lights are one of the most visible forms of shared observance during 
the month. These phrases always make a claim, at once aspirational and norma- 
tive, about what Ramadan is and how it (and, by extension, Islam) should be lived. 
Passing between Üsküdar and Eyüp as I did, I would often glance at the mahya 
hung from the mosques near the shore in Üsküdar and Eminönü. One night in 
2012, I noticed the phrase “Ramadan Is Sharing” (Ramazan Paylasmaktir). 

Sharing emerges as a key theme during the month; people share in a variety of 
ways and in a variety of places. The square in front of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan 
was one key site for this sharing. Sometimes, as in 2012, the sharing of activities 
like picnic iftar generated critique. Other times, as in 2013, the municipality helped 
to create a welcoming environment for people from outside Eyüp to come and 
share in the district’s distinctiveness. But debates over the square’s use and appear- 
ance during Ramadan did not simply turn on tensions over shared spaces and 
public norms; they also emerged around the contested boundary between prac- 
tices associated with worship (ibadet) and those associated with entertainment 
(eglence) and personal benefit (menfaat). 

Although Ramadan is a month in which many people become more attentive 
to religious observance, it is also a month that creates tremendous economic value, 
as the municipality's “Ottoman houses” make clear. The municipality rents out 
temporary houses to entrepreneurs from outside Eyüp; restaurant and café own- 
ers in Eyüp spill out into the streets as they expand their capacity for guests; and 
even businesses not necessarily associated with food service will rent out their 
storefronts to Ramadan entrepreneurs. Some residents in Eyüp suggested to me 
that business owners can make as much during Ramadan as they do the rest of the 
year combined. 


Criticizing Iftar, July 2012 

Sharing Ramadan was thus not nearly as simple as being in the same square 
together. A week into Ramadan in 2012, after the crowds of the first weekend had 
subsided and Eyiip residents had returned to the rhythms of the workweek, I gath- 
ered with a small group of friends to share iftar. One of us, a doctor, began to tell 
a story about another iftar to which hed been invited a few days previous, on the 
first Saturday of the month. “It was at one of the expensive restaurants adjacent 
to the square,” he said, “and I went with a friend of mine” Although he didn't name 
the specific restaurant, all the “expensive restaurants” in the vicinity of the square 
shared a set of characteristics. 
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First, they were housed in either renovated wooden mansions or in the 
buildings constructed during the district’s redevelopment in the 1990s. Second, 
although these restaurants were adjacent to the square, they were also clearly 
demarcated from it: their dining areas were behind walls or doors, or they were 
upstairs. Finally, these restaurants advertised their menus as being simultaneously 
traditional and sumptuous. As one promotional brochure advertised, “Welcome 
Ramadan, the Sultan of the Eleven Months, in Eyüp.... Alongside traditional 
tastes, variety after variety of iftar appetizers, soups, olive oil mezzes, varieties of 
sherbets, soft drinks, and unlimited tea, your iftar table turns into a banquet. Iftar 
tables, colored by the melodies of live Sufi music, gain another meaning within 
the historical fabric” They promised a kind of intimacy within the “historical,” 
“traditional,” and religious atmosphere of the district’s center without the crowds 
of people who visited the district during Ramadan. 

The doctor continued by describing the sheer quantity of food that was served 
to break their fast. “The portions were enormous,” he said. “There wasn't any way 
that we were going to be able to finish it. I could only eat half, my friend could 
only eat half, and we had to take the rest and push it to the side. Can you imagine 
this? Its a sin [günah]? From there our conversations spiraled into a discussion 
of the tension between being modest and publicly displaying ones wealth. They 
could put half the food on the plate, the doctor added, and charge less money, and 
everybody would be better off. Debates about public displays of wealth are neither 
unique to Istanbul nor specific to the contemporary moment. Over the past two 
decades, however, these debates about public consumption have intersected with 
new debates about religious practice in public. Critiques of lavish iftar have been 
at the center of these debates.'? 


Ramadan Is Not What It Used to Be, July 2012 


On another afternoon during Ramadan I ran into an acquaintance named Cavit 
Bey. Knowing that I was interested in meeting more people in the district, he took 
me to visit a small barbershop a short walk from the central square run by two 
men, Ömer Amca and İzzet Amca. Although I was fasting, Cavit Bey wasn't. As 
we walked into the small shop, he asked, “Ömer Amca, can you give me a shave 
without breaking your fast?" He asked not out of ignorance but out of politeness. 
Peoples observance of Ramadan, like their observance of Islam, can take many 
forms in Istanbul. While negotiating those everyday differences can be tense, Cavit 
Bey's polite question offered an alternative and far less tense negotiation. Ömer 
Amca motioned him into the chair and, as Ömer Amca lathered up Cavit's face, 
they began to talk about Ramadan and how Ramadan used to be. 

Ómer Amca began to tell a story about when he was younger and working as a 
barber in Balat, the neighborhood just inside the city walls that used to be one of 
the centers of Istanbul Greek Christian and Jewish life. Now in his seventies, Ömer 
Amca remembered a different Balat in a very different Istanbul. Even though his 
neighbors back then weren't Muslim, he explained, during Ramadan “not a single 
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FIGURE 22. Banner advertising iftar and sahur at a restored Ottoman-era mansion in central 
Eyüp, July 2013. The prices were substantially higher than those at places advertised to the 
general public. 


person would smoke beside [him], drink anything, go after any soft drinks. They 
all respected that we were fasting. But now; he continued, “the other day, I was 
here and some group of people came in from out of town, their license plates said 
they were from Samsun. They set up in front of the barbershop and were just eat- 
ing and drinking and carrying on” He added, in a phrase I came to hear repeated 
throughout Ramadan: “Ramadan is a month of worship [ibadet ayı], not a month 
of entertainment (eğlence ay: değil]. In this poor country, why is there a need for 
this much entertainment?" As he was being shaved, Cavit summed up the conver- 


sation: "Ramadan used to be more unpretentious [daha sade idi]? 


Not Worship but Personal Benefit, July 2013 


Even though the municipality brought a new level of order and organization 
to the square in 2013, a conversation with Kadir Bey in the same year highlighted 
the continued tension surrounding the squares orientation toward business. Like 
Salih Bey, Kadir Bey was another longtime resident of Eyüp and owned a small 
shop a little way from the central square. He also prayed regularly and was fasting 
for Ramadan. Yet when we talked about the uses of the square and the changes 
between 2012 and 2013, he was dismissive of the municipality efforts. “The square 
isn't being used for worship [ibadet];" he said. "Its become an open restaurant, not 
the sort of thing you should find in a house of worship [ibadethane]? 
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RAMAZAN eglence değil 
ibadet ayı' dir. 
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FIGURE 23. “Ramadan is not a month of enjoyment but of worship” Banner hung from local 
Felicity Party office, August 2013. 


I murmured my agreement and repeated one of the phrases that I had fre- 
quently heard as a critique of Ramadans public spectacles in Istanbul: “Rama- 
dans not a month of enjoyment; I said, “its a month of worship” (eğlence ayı 
değil, ibadet ayıdır). Kadir Bey nodded his agreement and added a second point: 
“Wherever theres personal benefit [menfaatin olduğu yerde], Allah’s approval is 
absent [Allahın rızası olmaz]? At stake in Kadir Bey's critique of the square was 
the relationship between success in this world and true success in the afterlife. 
İbadet is an act that reminds Muslims of their smallness before God. When people 
seek personal benefit (menfaat) in this world, they neglect what should be the true 
goal, which is “Allahs approval” Insofar as the sguare became a place of profit, 
that profit seeking replaced the practice of worship. The municipality occupied a 
complicated position within this debate. On the one hand—and as Said Bey, Ziya, 
and many others noted approvingly—the municipality had brought a needed level 
of organization and coordination to the square in 2013. The square was, for them, 
a more comfortable and well-managed place than it had been in 2012. But on the 
other hand, the municipality was both financially and symbolically invested in 
attracting business to Eyüp during Ramadan and benefiting from business activity 
during the month. 
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The debates over Ramadan in 2013 were also set against the background of 
Istanbul’s changing urban norms and forms. These changes shaped the trajec- 
tory of my fieldwork between 2011 and 2013 and provided a key point of refer- 
ence for conversations about appropriate urban behavior, profit, and the use of 
public space. Especially in the aftermath of the 2002 electoral victory of the AKP, 
Istanbul had been transformed in far-reaching ways. These involved both spatial 
transformations like new malls, housing developments, and the expropriation and 
redevelopment of specific districts of the city, and social transformations that 
provided new opportunities and challenges in the rapidly changing city.” My con- 
versations in 2013 tapped into a set of broadly circulating vocabularies about these 
shifts. These conversations were further sharpened by the temporal and spatial 
proximity of the Gezi Park Protests, which ended only weeks before the beginning 
of Ramadan.” Although Eyüps religious atmosphere was in many ways distinct 
from the events in Taksim Square, the protests served as both an implicit and 
explicit point of reference in some of my conversations. 


CONTESTED MARKERS OF WORSHIP, JULY 2013 


One afternoon in 2013, as I was sitting in the square taking advantage of the mis- 
ters during the July heat, I saw Sema Hanim exiting from the mosque. Now retired, 
she was a well-known resident of the district, and she exchanged greetings with 
many of the shopkeepers as we walked back to her home. As a longtime resident 
of Eyüp, she was very attuned to its changes over time and the ways that these 
changes had emerged in relation to a set of changing everyday practices. She told 
me a story of a recent time that she had gone to pray in the mosque. While she 
was praying, another woman approached her and told her that her arms were not 
covered enough and that her prayers would not be accepted. Sema Hanim pointed 
to the joint of her hand and her wrist to show me how far her sleeves had extended. 
The other woman insisted, Sema Hanim continued, until she agreed to add two half 
sleeves that would fully cover the backs of her palms. “Our people are getting too 
fundamentalist” (halkimiz yobazlastyor), she complained. She described her own 
practice of worship as something that was not marked by a set of external signals 
but as something that emerged from an internal commitment: “T try to worship in 
a way that comes from inside me” (içimden geldiği gibi ibadet etmeye çalışıyorum). 
She transitioned to a discussion of how people today had ceased to treat each 
other with the respect that they once did. “Our people have become arrogant” 
(halkımız küstahlagti). When I asked her why, she said that she didn't know 
the reason, but she shared a story that illustrated her point. She had been in the 
square, she said, and had seen a group of people sitting on one of the benches, 
where they were eating sunflower seeds and throwing the shells on the ground. 
When I scolded them, she added, they looked at me like I was crazy. In her tell- 
ing, “becoming fundamentalist” and “becoming arrogant" were closely linked. The 
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former involved an obsessive attention to external markers of piety while the latter 
signaled a disregard for any sort of shared experience of the city. 

That night Sema Hanim invited me for iftar, when we would be joined by sev- 
eral other people, including Filiz Hanim and Nedim Bey. Filiz Hanim was even 
more deeply rooted in Eyiip, as her grandfather had worked at one of the first 
Ottoman factories and her father was a local official. Our conversations were fre- 
quently inflected by her deep sense of Eyiip’s lived history. Nedim Bey had been 
born in the district but moved away later; his joining us for iftar that night was 
thus also an opportunity to maintain a set of social relationships that had been 
spread out across the city. As we sat down to iftar that night, I asked them about 
their sense of the events taking place in the square of Eyüp Sultan. Both were 
critical. Filiz Hanım explained, “Eyiip’s mystical atmosphere has been ruined [ulvi 
atmosferi mahvolmuş|” Both Filiz Hanım and Nedim Bey agreed that the problem 
with the municipality’s events was that they had drawn so many people to the 
district that the act of contemplation—ostensibly at the center of one’s individual 
responsibilities during Ramadan—had become impossible. The crowds, everyone 
agreed, hadn't always been like this. Eyüp wasn't this crowded ten years ago, Sema 
Hanım added, saying that it had only become so in the past decade. 

Our conversation that night marked one example of the way that people make 
a place for Ramadan through stories that link them to multiple temporal and geo- 
graphical references. Their collective critique compared Eyüp in 2013 to decades of 
lived experience in the district, family connections to the districts Ottoman past, 
and the more recent reference point of “ten years ago.” Their critique also implic- 
itly referenced the districts changing connection to the broader city: without the 
sponsorship of the municipality, Eyüp might never have become this crowded. 

After we finished dinner, Nedim Bey expanded on this critique. As we sat on 
the balcony and looked out in the direction of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan, he 
added the judgment with which I opened the chapter: *You're bringing a cheap 
imitation Kaaba [çakma Kabe]. . . . If nothing else, let those who come derive a 
little bit of enlightenment [hic olmazsa gelenler feyiz alsınlar]? The arcades that 
stood immediately in front of the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan were modeled upon the 
arcades that surround the Kaaba in Mecca. Nedim Bey linked the "cheap imita- 
tion" municipality events with a recitation of the Quran that was unintelligible to 
most listeners. In critiquing the recitation of the Qur'an without an accompanying 
Turkish translation, Nedim Bey was not arguing against a form of Islam in public; 
rather, he was critiquing a recitation of the Quran that substituted for understand- 
ing it. By calling for an explanation in Turkish, Nedim Bey imagined a situation in 
which visitors might at least be able to derive a benefit from their visit in the form 
of “enlightenment.” 

As he continued, his critique broadened out from the square to the district's 
transformation. Because Eyüp had become such a destination for visitors during 
Ramadan, traffic and parking had become significant problems for residents. "As 
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it is now,’ he continued, “visitors come to the neighborhood, then park in the first 
open space they can find and then leave their car. People can't get into and out of 
their houses. Its a shame, an embarrassment; there's no value in their pilgrimage 
[ziyaret] because they're infringing on someone else's rights (hakkını yiyorlar]? 

Nedim Bey’s discussion pivoted on one of the tensions at the center of this 
chapter’s argument: how should individual beliefs, practices, and understandings 
of Islam be negotiated in relation to the shared space of the city? Recall Omer 
Amcas critique of the people who drove to Eyüp from outside the district, parked 
in front of his barbershop, and set about eating and drinking without considering 
where they had parked. To satisfy one’s individual needs—even if, like pilgrim- 
age, they are ostensibly “religious” in nature—in a way that negatively impacts 
others violated something fundamental about social relationships in Eyüp. Dur- 
ing my two years of fieldwork, this critique of others “infringing on one’s rights” 
was repeated by many different individuals as a judgment on the transformations 
that they saw in Eyüp. Crucially, rights can function both as something absolute 
(derived from God) and something relational (always contingent upon the social 
contexts within which one is embedded). 


CONNECTED BY A DREAM, JULY 2012 


In a month characterized by exceptional attention to ones religious obligations, 
the nightly ritual of iftar is one of the most intense moments of connection, a 
moment when you become acutely conscious not only of your own experience 
of drink and food after a complete day of fasting but also of the fact that this inti- 
mate act is shared by people all around you. It is at once personal and expansive, 
a moment in time that links you to a broader geography of belief. To this point, 
this chapter has focused on some of the public debates over how Ramadan should 
be observed within the city. These debates hinge on competing understandings 
of what a well-ordered public looks like, the ways that people should and should 
not profit from the religious activity of Ramadan, and the appropriateness of con- 
sumption. I turn now to a different Ramadan encounter to highlight one way that 
this place can be shared without participating in those debates at all. 

It was near the end of Ramadan in 2012, in the middle of July’s long days heavy 
with heat and humidity. I took the ferry from Üsküdar to Eminönü at about 6 p.m., 
so there was still quite some time before iftar. The bus platforms were crowded 
in Eminönü, people waiting three rows deep for a bus home after work or shop- 
ping. When I finally got on a bus for Eyüp and found a seat, the woman beside 
me fell asleep on my shoulder, both of us lost in the press of people trying to get 
home. I got off the bus at the ferry station in Eyüp and walked by the park where 
people—mostly men—were sitting on the park benches. It was the middle of the 
week, so the park wasn't as crowded as it was on the weekends. When I made it 
to the municipality' free iftar, located on a small street behind the mosque, I was 
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surprised to find it nearly full. I heard small arguments between people about sav- 
ing empty seats for the friends and relatives; a cluster of municipal police stood to 
the side. I cut through the mosque, where people were asleep on the rugs or simply 
sitting in the shade of the courtyard, waiting for the last hour before the breaking 
of the fast. 

I made my way into the central square and sat down on the curb in front of the 
ice cream shop. An older man sat to my left. Tanned and wearing a flat-brimmed 
cap, he was from somewhere else, somewhere not Istanbul; his Turkish was 
accented with the heavier consonants of Anatolia. He shared a plastic-wrapped 
piece of bread from his bag, one of the small rolls distributed by the Istanbul Peo- 
ples Bakery (istanbul Halk Ekmekleri). The man sitting on my right offered an 
ayran for me to drink. I didn't have anything to offer and found myself ashamed by 
their generosity. I murmured the only thing I could, Allah razı olsun, teşekkürler. 
May God be pleased, thank you. 

I began to speak with the second man. In his fifties, Nazım Bey was from 
the mountains between Ankara and Kastamonu, but he was born and raised in 
Zeytinburnu. He lived in Bahçelievler now, on the spreading margins of the city. 
“When did you first come here?” I asked him. He must have been twelve, he said, 
so it had been a long time. So why tonight? I asked. 

“Last night,” he answered, “I had a dream that told me to go to Eyüp Sultan and 
drink the water there to break my fast. When I woke up this morning, I thought 
about it a little; there was nobody else in the house, everybody else had gone back 
to the village to visit relatives, and it seemed like the right thing to do. And so I 
came here, and now we've met and are talking— that's about it.” He showed me the 
bottle of water in his bag with which he would break the fast. 

"If you buy it down the street,” he added, "they're only seventy-five kuruş. 
They're selling the same size here in the square for two liras” He dumped out the 
entire bottle and then left for a moment to enter the mosque, where he refilled 
his bottle from the fountains in the courtyard. When the call to prayer came, we 
broke our fast there together: small bread rolls, ayran, water from the faucets in 
the mosque. All around us in the square, families had spread their meals out; there 
was a powerful sense of sharing in a collective act. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the most remarkable aspects of Ramadan is the profound shift in ones 
relationship to the world. The experience of fasting for the entire day and break- 
ing one’s fast at the same moment that thousands, even millions, of other people 
engage in the same act produces a powerful sense of belonging that spans place 
and time. 

This chapter has shown some of the ways that marking Ramadan as a distinct 
temporal experience also involves making a particular kind of place for Ramadan, 
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one that is continually remade through relationships between people and the city 
in which they live. It told the stories of the two Ramadans that were at the center 
of my fieldwork in 2012 and 2013, periods in which different people and institu- 
tions articulated the importance of this time and place in shifting and sometimes 
contradictory ways. It showed how the construction of the arcades in 2013 was a 
material transformation that aimed to simultaneously control and channel how 
Eyüps central square was used as a site for public worship. The arcades’ construc- 
tion and the debates that they generated were not simply about a set of religious 
concerns; they were also connected to the broader politics of the city, a politics 
that were in a state of rapid transformation in June and July 2013. But the arcades’ 
appearance also tied into a more expansive set of debates about the entertainments 
of Ramadan and the often-blurred line between worship and entertainment, faith 
and public spectacle. Welcoming the month of Ramadan involved a set of tem- 
poral and geographical transformations that were inextricable from the ongoing 
rhythms and routines of the city, the country, and the world beyond. 

At the beginning of Ramadan, signs in Istanbul’s public places frequently 
declare, “Welcome, O month of Ramadan” (Hos geldin, ya sehr-i Ramazan). “Hos 
geldin,” which is used to welcome guests who arrive from somewhere else, reminds 
us that the temporal and the geographical are linked, whether consciously or not, 
when we think about Ramadan. One of the ironies of the observance of Ramadan 
in Eyüp is precisely this tension between a religious obligation incumbent upon all 
practicing Muslims and the way that certain modes of religious consumption—in 
particular, the breaking of the fast—come to separate and divide groups of people. 
This in turn raises tensions between concepts of worship and entertainment, as 
well as of order, control, and public space. 

“Who is Eytip Sultan for during Ramadan?” I asked many people during 
Ramadan in 2012 and 2013. I came to realize that even though the Mosque of Eytip 
Sultan is at the center of the district, many people who live in the district stay away 
from its crowds and spectacle. That thought came to mind during the last week 
of Ramadan in 2013, on a night when the district was even more crowded than 
usual. I shouldered my way through the press of people in the mosques central 
courtyard and remembered what an acquaintance on the mosque’ staff had said: 
this mosque “isn’t enough for us” (yetmiyor bize). 

Public Ramadan celebrations in districts like Eyiip serve as a key instrument 
of municipal politics. Their organization speaks to a particular configuration of 
politics and piety that has emerged over the past two decades. However, it would 
be a mistake to say that the politics of Ramadan are associated only with the ruling 
Justice and Development Party. Making a place for Ramadan—an act that brings 
people, objects, and buildings into multiple forms of alignment—asks us to con- 
sider something bigger: How different groups of people might come together to 
define a common place. 


Conclusion 


Common Places and Hospitality in a Changing World 


Yetişmez mi bu şehrin halkına bu nimet-i bâri 

Habib-i Ekrem'in yâri Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensâri. 

Won't this blessing of God suffice for the people of this city, 
the friend of the most generous Prophet, Ebu Eyyub el-Ensari. 


There is a small, framed piece of calligraphy that hangs from the wall near the 
mihrab in the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. “Won't this blessing of God suffice,’ it asks, 
“for the people of this city?” The blessing of God is, of course, Halid bin Zeyd 
Ebü Eyyüb el-Ensâri. The phrasing of the question tells us two things: first, that 
Halid bin Zeyd should suffice for the people of Istanbul; but second, that he doesn't 
always, because if he did, we would never need to ask this question. 

Halid bin Zeyd is often described as Istanbul's “spiritual conqueror, a descrip- 
tion easily enrolled into a politics of religious triumphalism. Such a description is, 
for many, central to the definition of this place. But there is a second aspect to the 
story of Halid bin Zeyd—one suggested by this inscription—his hospitality. He 
was the mihmandar, the person who hosted the Prophet Muhammad in Medina 
and whose spirit of hospitality is tied to this place. 

In this conclusion I briefly restate the key arguments and conclusions of the 
book, describe some of the ongoing changes playing out in Eyüp, and reflect on 
the limits and possibilities of a cultural geography of Islam. I close, however, by 
speculating a little more on how Eyüp might help us think about hospitality in a 
changing world. 
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FIGURE 24. Visitors to the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan speaking with a photographer, March 2012. 


KEY ARGUMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The broad argument that guides this book is that thinking in terms of place provides 
a novel and nuanced way for understanding where Islam is; defining what Islam 
is—whether that happens in academic texts, among communities of Muslims, 
or anywhere else—is inextricable from that definition of where. Understanding 
these places of Islam as multiple helps us follow how different connections link 
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people, places, objects, and times in shifting and overlapping ways. Examining 
geographies of connection—in contrast to the container geographies that tend to 
underpin many of our discussions of space—shows us that sharing a place is nei- 
ther a simple function of location nor some innate cultural, ethnic, or religious 
force. Sharing a place of Islam is to share a set of connections to the past and the 
future and forms of affiliation that often exceed the legible boundaries provided 
by the map. 

Places are made through human activity, but, crucially, they come to acquire 
a kind of agency and status that situate them outside the solely human. In my 
account, the project of making place involves the articulation of multiple forms 
of connection, variously imagined, symbolic, immaterial, material, thick, thin, 
fragile, durable, mobile, and powerfully rooted. The book’s organization into two 
sections sought to call attention to two distinct forms of place making that are, in 
fact, woven together: storytelling and building. 

At first glance, stories seem to be imagined, mutable, ephemeral, often a matter 
of perspective, while buildings seem to be concrete, rooted, durable, incontrovert- 
ibly there. But as I hope to have shown, taking these forms of place making together 
affords a new approach for thinking about Islam, particularly in the context of 
contemporary Turkey. Structuring the book by concentrating on these forms 
of place making (i.e., rather approaching the topic chronologically) also helps 
highlight echoes and shared experiences that might not otherwise be visible. 

This is especially important for discussions of the historicity of Islam in Repub- 
lican Turkey. For some, being Muslim—often, though not necessarily, linked to 
being Turkish—becomes a way to ground one’s unchanged identity in opposition 
to the “West” One of the reasons Eyüp has been so important to these claims 
is because it provides both a story and a material landscape that is seemingly 
unchanged. For some, this ostensibly fixed Muslim geography helps to ground an 
internally consistent Muslim identity. 

One way that such claims could be critiqued is by conceptualizing them as 
“invented traditions,” fabricated to serve the needs of political Islam during the 
1990s or to fit with the postmodern world in which Istanbul residents now find 
themselves. Yet to call Eyüp and its meanings an invented tradition serves to flat- 
ten its complex historicities. Some encounter Eyüp and find a connection to the 
Prophet Muhammad; some encounter a link to the Byzantine past; some see Sul- 
tan Mehmed the Conqueror; some remember the neighborhood of their child- 
hood in the 1950s; still others trace an Eyüp of the 1980s. These encounters with 
multiple pasts are channeled by means of social, political, and religious relation- 
ships and networks. The problem of simply calling these woven braids of time and 
place “invented traditions” is that it obscures that complexity. Thinking in terms 
of place thus provides one approach to negotiate the long-running debate between 
stability and change, continuity and rupture that has played out in studies of Islam 
in Turkey. If there are powerful forms of continuity at work, it thus challenges us 
to examine how the meanings of a place like Eyüp are reproduced and transmitted 
over time to create a shared geography of tradition. 
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This approach also expands how we come to think about the meaningfulness 
of Islam. For a variety of reasons, Islam in contemporary Turkey has been stud- 
ied largely in relation to discourses of modernity, secularization, and the political 
institutions linked to those discourses. While such an approach is of course valu- 
able and important, it can limit how we understand the meanings of Islam. Being 
Muslim is not simply about one’s relationship to the state or modernity; it can also 
involve how one encounters the meanings of the city. Thinking in terms of place 
thus maps out one approach for expanding how we come to think about the mean- 
ings of Islam. Yet these meanings continue to shift. 


A CHANGING EYUP(SULTAN) 


This book has set out to explore the tensions—sometimes productive, sometimes 
destructive—between continuity and change in Eyüp. One thing that makes Eyüp 
exceptional is its striking continuities: in its meaning, in the ways that people visit, 
in parts of its built environment. Nevertheless, the district’s political and urban 
landscapes have shifted in dramatic ways since I first began this research. 

When I began my fieldwork in 2011, the network of individuals, associations, 
and businesses affiliated with Fethullah Gülen formed an ever-present background 
to many of my conversations. At the time, the mayor of the Eyüp Municipality was 
a man named İsmail Kavuncu. Elected to the position in 2009, Kavuncu had little 
organic connection to Eyüp. In contrast to his predecessor, Ahmet Genç—who had 
grown up in Eyüp and risen through the local party networks—Kavuncu seemed 
to secure his nomination as the result of political connections at the national 
party level. Nevertheless, some residents were optimistic about the apparent 
energy, modesty, and probity with which he approached his position. Others dis- 
missively labeled him a cemaatçı —a term used to identify people affiliated with 
Gülens network. 

It should be noted that Gülens network was active in Eyüp well before 2009. 
The newspaper Zaman, the primary print medium for the movement, frequently 
published articles about Eyüp religious importance in the 1990s. The movement’s 
ubiquitous presence in the Eyüp Municipality between 2011 and 2013 was another 
sign of its prominence within municipal politics. It is likely that people associated 
with Gülen also invested in Eyüps redevelopment during the 1990s and the first 
decade of the 2000s, most visibly in some of Eyiip’s hotels and restaurants, as they 
also did elsewhere. Although I never participated in one, I was also aware that 
Gülen reading groups operated in Eyüp. 

Following the 1994 municipal election, the Eyüp Municipality worked to 
restore and repurpose several historic properties in the center of the district. Most 
of these properties were registered as property belonging to pious foundations 
(Tr, vakıf, Ar, wagf), and this legal designation had helped to prevent their 
redevelopment. Following their restoration, many of these properties were 
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transformed for various social purposes, turned into libraries, museums, and 
municipal cafés. During the course of my fieldwork I came to realize that sev- 
eral of these sites had been transformed a second time into cafés, restaurants, and 
hotels. There were even rumors that the building that housed the Eyüp Munici- 
pality would be transformed into a new hotel following the completion of a new 
municipal building. In nearly every instance, rumors and gossip seemed to suggest 
that these new commercial properties were associated with the Gülen movement. 
These links with the Gülen movement functioned as a sort of open secret, neither 
wholly opaque nor entirely transparent. Given Mayor Kavuncus association with 
the Gülen movement, it seems likely that the group was able to leverage political 
connections at the local level to further its commercial interests. 

Beginning in 2013, however, a series of political, legal, and economic struggles 
began to play out openly between those affiliated with Gülen and those linked 
instead to then prime minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan. Most notably, the arrest 
and indictment of several businesspeople and high-ranking government officials 
in December 2013 sparked a fierce response from Erdogan. Calling the indict- 
ments a “dirty operation,’ Erdogan’s government embarked upon a system- 
atic project of dismantling what they called the Parallel State Structure (Paralel 
Devlet Yapılanması). 

Ihad moved back to the United States in September 2013. When I next returned 
to Istanbul in May 2014, Eyüp had a new mayor. Likely because of Mayor Kavun- 
cus association with the Gülen movement, central party authorities declined to 
nominate him a second time for the March 2014 municipal election. In his place 
they chose Remzi Aydin, a longtime member of the Justice and Development Party 
with strong local connections to earlier Welfare Party organizing in the 1990s.’ 
Based on what I was able to follow from a distance, it appeared that many of the 
Eytip-based businesses associated with Giilen saw their fortunes decline in 2014. 
Restaurants and hotels that had prospered from municipal business struggled 
to survive. 

The coup attempt of July 15, 2016, marked the most dramatic rupture 
between the Giilen movement and the current president, Erdogan. Following the 
coup attempt, the government used a state of emergency to seize all manner of 
assets from the Gülen movement, including educational institutions, hotels, res- 
taurants, and dormitories. In Eyüp, the most visible evidence of this seizure was 
the outright demolition of a hotel and restaurant alleged to belong to the Giilen 
movement. Many of the properties that had been restaurants between 2011 and 
2013 were either placed under new management or repurposed in other ways. 

In 2017 the municipalitys name was changed as part of an omnibus bill. In 
news reports, Mayor Aydin argued that the municipality’s inhabitants already used 
“Eyüpsultan” while speaking among themselves and that the name change “would 
further contribute to our vision and efforts of increasing people's awareness?? Nev- 
ertheless, party leaders declined to nominate Aydin a second time for mayor. In his 
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place they selected Deniz Koken, another longtime party member with similarly 
deep connections to the district and local party leadership. 

The March 2019 municipal election was one of the closest elections in recent 
history, with Köken narrowly edging out Emel Bilenoğlu, the Republican Peoples 
Party candidate. At the level of the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality, however, 
residents of the Eyüpsultan Municipality voted differently in the June 2019 elec- 
toral runoff, with almost 54 percent voting for Ekrem İmamoğlu, the opposition 
candidate. While Eyüps municipal politics merit closer attention, even this cur- 
sory description points to both the complexity and the dynamism of local politics. 

Alongside municipal politics, Eyüps built environment has also changed in 
far-reaching ways over the past decade. Most notably, a new tramway line was 
opened on January 1, 2021. The line runs along the Golden Horn from Eminönü 
to Alibeyköy and will likely help to shift patterns of movement within the city and 
perhaps alleviate some of the automobile traffic along the shore road built in the 
1980s. However, the tramway—built onto piers where it passes near the Mosque of 
Eyüp Sultan— will also further separate Eyüps historic core from the water. Dur- 
ing the 1990s, the shore road’s construction sparked fierce critique from promi- 
nent architects like Turgut Cansever and Nezih Eldem. It remains to be seen if and 
how this tramway line will reconfigure the relationship between Eyüps historic 
core and the Golden Horn. 

Similarly unknown is the future of Feshane, the large building that sits along the 
shores of the Golden Horn and takes it names from its original function as a fac- 
tory producing fezzes and other textiles during the final decades of the Ottoman 
Empire. During the twentieth century, the factory became the hub for a sprawl- 
ing textile production complex. In the aftermath of the area’s deindustrialization, 
however, Feshane’s function became an object of some debate. Variously imagined 
as the Museum of Textile and Industry, the site for the Museum of Modern Art, 
and a site for an authentic Ottoman-crafts bazaar, the building served primarily as 
a venue for conferences, festivals, and fairs between 2011 and 2014. More recently, 
the building was once more closed for restorations. Recent news reports suggest 
that the building will be reopened in 2022 under the administration of the Istanbul 
Metropolitan Municipality as the Museum of Sufism.’ 

Meanwhile, urban redevelopment projects (kentsel dönüşüm) continue to 
emerge in many Eyüpsultan Municipality neighborhoods. The local municipal- 
ity is also seeking to lead a large-scale historic preservation project in the center 
of Eyüp. These projects also remind us that Eyüps transformations have hap- 
pened at many different scales, ranging from individual property owners to the 
local municipality to the Metropolitan Municipality to national-level institutions.* 
Their geography is thus much more complicated than a top-down political project. 

Another area of study—one not addressed in this book— would be considering 
Eyüps political and urban changes within a different framework: in what ways 
do the activities of religious networks intersect with urban life? There is a long 
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history of religious networks like the Gülen network, the Association for the Dis- 
semination of Knowledge (İlim Yayma Cemiyeti), and various Nagshbandi groups 
establishing bookstores, cafés, media centers, and dormitories in cities across 
Turkey. In Eyüp, some of these groups also worked with municipal and national 
leaders to lease historic properties, thereby accruing a form of cultural capital in 
addition to consolidating their economic activities. 

While these groups are diverse in their background and composition, they often 
seem to share the quality of appealing to first- and second-generation migrants 
to Istanbul. In contrast, there are several other Sufi orders, such as the Mevlevi, 
the Kadiri, and the Cerrahi, with deep roots in Istanbul’s urban fabric. Are there 
meaningful differences between these older religious networks and more recent 
arrivals? The challenge, I think, is to take seriously how these groups narrate their 
traditions without flattening the lived complexity of their worlds and motivations. 

How, why, and for whom these projects will play out remains uncertain, but 
these projects also speak to a key part of this book's argument: Eyüp is not and has 
never been a static, unchanging place. Its material landscapes, social relationships, 
and cultural significance have always been in flux. Eyüp continues to be a fascinat- 
ing site for research because it asks us to consider the tensions between ongoing 
change and powerful continuities in its religious significance. 


A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF ISLAM? 


People foolishly imagine that the broad generalities of social phenomena 
afford an excellent opportunity to penetrate further into the human soul; 
they ought, on the contrary, to realise that it is by plumbing the depths of 
a single personality that they might have a chance of understanding those 
phenomena. 

—MARCEL PROUST, IN SEARCH OF LOST TIME 


Beyond describing how Eyüp—and thus its geography of Islam— has changed over 
the course of the past century, I've also tried to sketch out one model of what a cul- 
tural geography of Islam might look like. Here, I briefly reflect on the limits of that 
project and offer several reasons why—despite its limits—a cultural geography of 
Islam is even more urgent today. 

In many respects, my methodological and conceptual approach is defined by a 
narrowing of the scope of inquiry, a situating of myself in a particular place while 
simultaneously trying to follow how that place is connected—imaginatively, mate- 
rially, practically—elsewhere.* For me, working and thinking in terms of place has 
provided an especially rich and productive way to do so. In the process I’ve also 
tried to be more precise about the geographical terms that I use, especially con- 
cepts of space, place, and landscape. Particularly as the “spatial turn” continues 
to become increasingly interdisciplinary and our theoretical vocabulary expands, 
this book is an argument for spending more time understanding how and why 
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other disciplines—and geography in particular—have come to conceptualize their 
objects of study. Thinking in terms of place is less an attempt to reduce Islam 
to a single “master concept" and more a call to take place and place making as a 
point of departure." Places can be made, transformed, and shared in many ways. 
This multiplicity both prompts us to examine how particular places come to be so 
durable and reminds us that places could be otherwise. 

That said, I find at least three limitations to this argument. In the spirit of a 
provisional ending and with a desire to build future conversations, I find it use- 
ful to engage with those limitations openly. The first limitation involves the 
methodological gaps and failings in my own work. I opened the book with a brief 
discussion of my position as researcher, a move familiar to anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and geographers, though less common among political scientists and his- 
torians.* While we are accustomed to opening with a brief reflexive assessment of 
our own positions, I am often struck by the way that those reflexive considerations 
tend to drop from view once we begin our *real" argument. We thus lose sight of 
the iterative process—the failures, the coincidences, the distractions, and the dis- 
ciplines—through which our arguments were developed. In the case of this book, 
I am acutely aware of the failures in my own field notes; my accidental erasure of 
dozens of interviews before Id transcribed them; my frustration at the imbalance 
between my participant observation (a lot) and deep, searching interviews (very 
few). I am also aware of the value of time: how the possibility of returning to the 
interviews, texts, images, and buildings that weave their way through this book has 
changed how I think about Islam in small but important ways. A cultural geogra- 
phy of Islam, as I approach it in this book, pushes us to be more humble—more 
situated—in the ways that we think about how meanings and places are made 
through shifting connection.” 

Such methodological considerations are especially important in relation 
to discussions of Islam in Turkey. At least as they make their way into English, 
analyses of Islam in Turkey—this book included—often find themselves forced to 
respond to a set of categories and frameworks that have dominated the field. These 
include the methodological nationalism that tends to define the field of Turkish 
studies; the long-running debate about secularism in Turkey; and the tendency to 
focus on the state in our discussions of the politics of Islam. How might we expand 
where and for whom we speak about Islam? Such a project might be more attentive 
to different disciplinary traditions and their respective blind spots. It also might 
push us to move beyond tactical appropriations of other disciplines to a richer 
engagement with their respective traditions. 

The second limitation of this argument involves the question of its represen- 
tativeness. After all, this book focuses on a specific district of Istanbul; more pre- 
cisely, two or three neighborhoods around the Mosque of Eyüp Sultan. One could 
walk from edge to edge of this field in forty minutes. What hope does such a site 
provide for a discussion of a cultural geography of Islam? In answer, I reply: What 
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does it mean to be representative? And where does knowledge become representa- 
tive? One way to think about “representative” knowledge is that it is knowledge 
no longer linked to places—it can travel in particular ways.! But what are lost in 
discussions of “representativeness” are the practices through which that argument 
has been decontextualized in the first place. The great virtue of a cultural geogra- 
phy of Islam is that it does not claim representativeness; a cultural geography of 
Islam in, of, and from Eyüp is not the cultural geography of Islam. It is one of many 
possible worlds. Working in terms of place helps me better understand how is this 
where made, and how might it be made otherwise? 

The final limitation I find in my argument involves what might be termed the 
"context of context?! In other words, my focus on the connections through which 
people make places could be critiqued on the grounds that it obscures a discussion 
of the forces, structures, and systems that really matter. Some might ask about this 
book: But where is capitalism and neoliberalism? Where is the state? What about 
the roles of tarikat, cemaat, and other religious institutions? Such questions are 
valuable and important, and I hope that other scholars will take them up. But what 
is lost when we focus only on those questions is—in many respects—an individual 
experience in and of the world.” 

As I approach it in this book, meaning— both of Islam and Istanbul—is gener- 
ated not in relation to static categories or containers but through shifting relations 
and connections. The possibility of making connections is necessarily shaped by 
dynamics often well outside human control, but how, why, and for where people 
make those connections is neither solely nor simply reducible to the operation of 
structures, systems, or material conditions. How people learn to share places and 
the meanings associated with them turns out to be neither straightforward nor as 
simple as we first might imagine. 

A cultural geography of Islam could challenge us to think more creatively and 
expansively about the forms of connection that our interlocutors use, be they 
human, animal, natural, manuscript, monument, or otherwise. It could push us to 
be more attentive to the temporalities and geographies that exist in the world, thus 
reframing many of our received normative categories." Perhaps most importantly, 
a cultural geography of Islam could help us to be open to many forms of meaning 
but also insist on the possibility of a shared form of being in the world. This form 
of shared place making needs to be defined not by projects of exclusion (we have 
enough of those in the world already) but by an expanded capacity for hospitality. 
What might it mean to hold open the idea of shared place in the world without 
insisting on a single possible form? 

Such a project speaks to Asu Aksoy call to protect Istanbul’s ^worldliness" by 
“nurtur[ing] and sustain[ing] this civic imagination of the city and of its possibili- 
ties? For this project to have any hope of success, I think, it needs to take seriously 
traditions of Islam that are deeply embedded in the imagination of this city. This 
is not to adopt a naive view of Islam where we are incapable of critique. Adapting 
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Kabir Tambar’s astute formulation, we need forms of inquiry that attend to the 
costs of defining who and what belongs where and to the limits of what is say- 
able within those geographies. This is not to trace the same oppositions between 
“secular” politics and “religious” politics but to call for an engagement with Islam 
in Istanbul that is open. To borrow Annemarie Mol’s formulation, “Open endings 
do not imply immobilization.” 


A STORY ABOUT HOSPITALITY 


In July 2018, I returned to Eyüp for the first time in over four years. I had come 
back for several reasons: to reconnect with friends and interlocutors, to fumble 
through the beginning of a new research project, and, of course, to wander the 
streets of Istanbul. While I was gone, the Eyüpsultan Municipality had opened 
a new research center. As far as I’m aware, it’s the first instance of a municipality 
opening a locally focused research center. The Eyüp Sultan Research Center (Eyüp 
Sultan Arastirma Merkezi) provided a browsing library, a room with several com- 
puters for researchers, several small offices, and a small seminar room on the top 
floor for invited guests. The center is located in the former offices of the district 
governor (kaymakam), a reminder that the geography of government offices often 
builds on older histories and mostly invisible relationships. 

In any event, they very generously invited me to speak one evening about a 
small part of my project, the notebook prepared by Sitheyl Unver that I described 
in chapter 4. But before I began my lecture, a friend from Eyüp pulled me aside. 
“Look” he said, “before you talk about Ünver, talk a little bit more about yourself, 
about how you found yourself here and the people you've met. You know, about 
Eyüp Sultan, about Halid bin Zeyd, about his hospitality [misafirperverligi]? 

By the time that you read this book, it will have been more than decade since 
I first arrived in Eyüp to begin research. I was in every way a misafir, a mihman, a 
visitor and guest in a place I knew very little about. Although there were certainly 
moments of exclusion and suspicion, there were also frequent moments of wel- 
come and friendship. If, in some small way, I'm no longer the same visitor in this 
place I have come to know, that change is due at least in part to those who have 
welcomed me there along the way. May this book also have welcomed you. 
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